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HOW FIFTH-CENTURY ROME ADMINISTERED 
SACRAMENTS 


ST. INNOCENT I ADVISES AN UMBRIAN BISHOP 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


HE early, and what we might term the formative, history of the 

Eucharistic rites in the Latin language, and the corresponding 
early Latin rites of the other sacraments, is an area singularly obscure 
and bare. Exploration therein is charted, as a rule, only by brief 
hints and casual references in sermons and tractates, so that anything 
like reconstruction is as scientific as the enlarging of a jawbone into a 
full-blown anthropology. It is therefore all the more welcome that an 
extant letter of St. Innocent I turns out to be a fairly comprehensive 
sketch of what we now call the sacramental system. The letter deals in 
the main with matters ceremonial, but has doctrinal and caronical 
interest as well. Famous for centuries, this letter is referred to in a 
good many connections bearing on the sacraments; Eisenhofer’s Li- 
turgik, for instance, has no less than nineteen source-references to 
it. But no complete version of it to my knowledge has yet appeared 
in English. 

St. Innocent I, who was the son of his predecessor, Anastasius 
(St. Jerome, Ep. 130, 16), was sovereign pontiff from December, 401 
to March, 417. This was an interval that witnessed the crumbling 
and collapse of imperial power, as symbolized by the capture and 
pillage of sacred and eternal Rome at the end of August, 410. St. 
Jerome was at the touchy height of his career all during this pontificate, 
and in its final years he was collaborating with the giant St. Augustine 
and many others, in East and West, to bring Pelagius and Celestius 
to book for their corroding error in the doctrine of grace. The ob- 
vious Saint of the century was a close friend of Innocent’s, Paulinus, 
who had become Bishop of Nola when Innocent’s pontificate was at 
the half-way mark, as, towards its end, another friend, “St.” John 
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Cassian opened his famous abbey near Marseilles, a center St. Patrick 
was to know before he went back preaching to the Gaels 

It is almost a commonplace with Church historians that no pope 
prior to St. Leo I (440-61), “the calm, the strenuous, the majestic,” 
can compare with St. Innocent I in shaping and forming the practical 
administration of the papacy in the new Europe. This immediate 
juxtaposition of St. Innocent and St. Leo suggests progress and ad- 
vance rather than parallelism, and if the latter had gifts that were 
greater than the former’s, it is also true that Leo was schooled in In- 
nocent’s example, and stood on Innocent’s shoulders. If the very first 
picture that comes to anyone’s mind of Pope Leo I is his intrepid ad- 
vance against King Attila and the Huns at Lago di Garda, yet Leo as a 
boy had witnessed a similar, but unsuccessful, intervention by Inno- 
cent at Ravenna, before the Goths so shocked the world by taking 
Rome. If Leo exposed and frustrated the Robber Synod of Ephesus 
which had been the death of Flavian, Bishop of Constantinople, In- 
nocent, too, had tried to no avail to undo the tragic deposition and 
banishment unto death of a former Bishop ef Constantinople, St. 
John Chrysostom. Lastly, if Leo, Doctor Ecclesiae, composed that 
golden Tome on the hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ, and 
had the greatest Council of antiquity, Chalcedon, define it word for 
word, he was thereby but more vigorous and more decisive in his dog- 
matic leadership than Innocent had shown himself in composing the 
Pelagian troubles. St. Leo is the Great, St. Innocent, the near-great, 
pope; but the papacy had perhaps to grow to St. Innocent’s stature 
before it could produce a St. Leo. It is in the less spectacular fields 
of day-by-day administration that Innocent is seen in his proper light; 
the thirty-eight letters of his that are extant have cut a lasting channel 
for papal directives and church practices from his day to our own. 
It is one of those letters, the twenty-fifth, we herewith present in 
translation. It is a reply to a list of questions, having to do mostly 
with the sacraments, addressed to Innocent by Decentius, Bishop of 
Gubbio (Eugubium), lying roughly half-way betwee 
Rimini in Umbria. Beyond his connection with this letter perhaps 
little else is known of Bishop Decentius: we can be very grateful his 
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Innocent to Bishop Decentius of Gub- 
bio, Greeting: 

1. If the priests of the Lord really 
wished to preserve ecclesiastical uses in- 
tact, as received from the holy Apostles, 
no diversity and no variation would be 
found in the ritual and ceremonial. 
But as long as each one thinks he should 
handed 
down, but what seems good to himself, 


observe, not what has been 
differing views will thence be found as 
to places, and differing observances in 
the churches. This causes scandal to 
the people, who, unaware that the an- 
cient traditions have been presumptu- 
ously corrupted, are led to conclude, 
either that the churches do not agree 
among themselves, or that contrary 
uses have been received from the Apos- 
tles or the men of the apostolic era. 

2. For who does not know, or does 
not advert to the fact, that what was 
given to the Roman Church by Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and is preserved 
even to this day, is what should be ob- 
served by all? Nor should anything be 
added, or anything unauthorized be 
introduced, nor should an examplar be 
This is particu- 
larly the case [in the West], ior no one 
has established churches in Italy, in 
Gaul, in Spain, Africa, Sicily and the 
adjoining islands, save such as the 
venerable Peter and his successors had 
Or let them read 
and see, if any other Apostle be found 
in these regions, or is reputed to have 
taught there. But if they do not read 
it, for they will nowhere find it, it be- 
hooves them to follow what the Roman 
from which they 
doubtless took their own beginning, lest 
by favoring adventitious opinions, they 


looked for elsewhere. 


established as priests. 


church observes, 


Innocentius Decentio episcopo Eugu- 
bino salutem. 

1. Si instituta ecclesiastica, ut sunt 
a beatis Apostolis tradita, integra 
vellent servare Domini _ sacerdotes, 
nulla diversitas, nulla varietas in ipsis 
ordinibus et consecrationibus haberetur. 
Sed dum unusquisque non quod tradi- 
tum est, sed quod sibi visum fuerit, 
hoc aestimat esse tenendum, inde 
in diversis locis vel ecclesiis 
aut teneri, aut videntur; 
ac fit scandalum populis, qui dum 
nesciunt traditiones antiquas humana 
praesumptione corruptas, putent sibi 


diversa 
celebrari 


aut ecclesias non convenire, aut ab 


apostolicis viris con- 


trarietatem inductam. 


Apostolis_ vel 


2. Quis enim nesciat aut non ad- 
vertat, id quod a principe Apostolorum 
Petro Romanae Ecclesiae traditum 
est, ac nunc usque custoditur, ab 
omnibus debere servari; nec superduci 
aut introduci aliquid, quod auctorita- 
tem non habeat, aut aliunde accipere 
videatur exemplum? praesertim cum 
sit manifestum, in omnem Italiam, 
Gallias, Hispanias, Africam atque 
Siciliam, et insulas interjacentes, nullum 
instituisse ecclesias, nisi eos quos 
venerabilis apostolus Petrus aut ejus 
successores constituerint sacerdotes. 
Aut legant, si in his provinciis alius 
Apostolorum invenitur, aut legitur 
docuisse. Qui si non legunt, quia 
nusquam inveniunt, oportet eos hoc 
sequ', quod Ecclesia Romana custodit, 
a qua eos principium accepisse non 
dubium est, ne dum peregrinis assert- 
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overlook the real source of their own 
institutions. 

3. Doubtless your charity has often 
come to Rome, and has associated with 
us in church, and so has learned what 
custom is to be followed, either in con- 
secrating the [Eucharistic] Mysteries, 
or in the other sacred 
“‘secrets’’ (in agendis arcanis). This 
we should surely judge to suffice for 
instructing your own church, or for re- 
forming it, if perchance your prede- 
cessors held differently in some details, 
had you not seen fit to consult us on 
certain points. We therefore reply, 
not that we think you do not know your- 
self, but that you may with greater 
authority instruct your subjects, should 
they have in some things strayed from 
the institutions of the Roman church, 
or that you may warn them, and not 
delay in informing us, that we may 
know who these are that bring in novel- 
ties, or feel that the use of some other 
church than Rome’s should be followed. 

4. You say that certain people hold 
that the Pax should be given to the 
people, or that the priests should give 
each other the Pax, before the [Eu- 
consecrated: 


performing 


charistic] Mysteries are 
whereas, of course, the Pax ought to be 
given after completing ali those ‘‘secret”’ 
things I may not disclose, by which it 
may be manifest that the congregation 
assents to all that is done in consecrat- 
ing the Mysteries, and all that is done 
in the churches, and, when all is finished, 


they can ‘‘lustrate this by the closing 


seal of the Pax. 

5. But about reciting the names be- 
fore the priest recites the [Canon] 
prayer(s), and so before he in prayer 
commends to God the oblations of those 
whose names are to be recited: your own 


ionibus student, caput institutionum 
videantur omittere. 

3. Saepe_  dilectionem 
Urbem venisse, ac nobiscum in ecclesia 
convenisse, non dubium est, et quem 


tuam ad 


morem vel in consecrandis mysteriis, 
vel in caeteris agendis arcanis teneat, 


cognovisse. Quod sufficere ad informa- 


tionem ecclesiae tuae, vel reforma- 
tionem, si praecessores tui minus 
aliquid aut aliter tenuerunt, satis 


certum haberemus, nisi de aliquibus 


consulendos nos esse duxisses. Quibus 


idcirco respondemus, non quod te 
aliqua ignorare credamus, sed ut 


majori auctoritate vel tuos instituas, 
vel si qui a Romanae Ecclesiae in- 
stitutionibus errant, aut commoneas, 
aut indicare non differas, ut scire 
valeamus qui sint, qui aut novitates 
inducunt, aut alterius ecclesiae, quam 
consuetudinem 


Romanae, existimant 


esse servandam. 


4. Pacem igitur asseris ante confecta 
mysteria quosdam populis imperare, 
vel sibi inter se sacerdotes tradere, 
cum post omnia, quae aperire non 
debeo, pax sit necessario indicenda, 
per quam constet populum ad omnia, 
quae in mysteriis aguntur atque in 
ecclesia celebrantur, praebuisse con- 
sensum, ac finita esse pacis concludentis 


signaculo demonstrentur. 


5. De nominibus vero recitandis 


antequam precem sacerdos faciat, atque 


eorum oblationes, quorum nomina 


recitanda sunt, sua oratione com- 


‘ 
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discretion will see how foolish it is, when 
you have not yet commended his obla- 
tion to God, that you should first in- 
sinuate his name to God, even though 
There- 
first 
commended to God, and then the names 


nothing be unknown to Him. 
fore, the oblations are to be 
of those whose oblations they are, are 
to be recited. The names are thus to 
be recited within the 
(inter sacra mysteria), and not among 
the other matters, by 
which we pave the way for the coming 
Mysteries (construing futuris with mys- 
teriis)—by which we pave the way by 
the Mysteries for the prayers to come 
(construing futuris with precibus). 

6. Now as to the anointing of neo- 
phytes [in confirmation], it is clear that 
this cannot be done by any save the 
bishop. For even if the presbyters are 
priests of the second order, they still do 
not possess the plenitude of priestly 
office. Not only the custom of the 
Church shows that only the fulness of 
the priesthood can confirm, or can im- 
part the sacred Paraclete, but even that 
passage of the Acts of the Apostles 
[8:14-18], which asserts that Peter and 
John were sent to bestow the Holy 
It is 
permitted priests, when they baptize, 
either apart from the bishop or in his 
presence, to anoint the newly-baptized 
with chrism (provided this has been 
consecrated by the bishop), but it is not 
allowed to priests to anoint the forehead 
with the same holy oil, this being the 
exclusive prerogative of the bishop in 
imparting the Holy Spirit. But as to 
the words [the “form”’] of confirmation, 
these I may not speak, lest I seem rather 
to betray them than to reply to your 
question. 


sacred Canon 


preparatory 


Ghost on those already baptized. 


mendet, quam superfluum sit, et 
ipse pro tua prudentia recognoscis, 
ut cujus hostiam necdum Deo offeras, 
ejus ante nomen insinues, quamvis 
illi incognitum sit nihil. 
oblationes sunt 
tunc eorum nomina, 
edicenda; ut inter 
nominentur, non inter alia, quae ante 
praemittimus, ut ipsis mysteriis viam 
futuris precibus aperiamus. 


Prius ergo 
commendandae, ac 
quorum sunt, 


sacra mysteria 


6. De consignandis vero infantibus 
manifestum est, non ab alio, quam ab 
episcopo fieri licere. Nam presbyteri 
licet secundi sint 
tificatus tamen apicem non habent. 
Hoc autem pontificium solis deberi 
episcopis, ut vel consignent, vel 
paracletum Spiritum non 
solum, consuetudo ecclesiastica demon- 
strat, verum et illa lectio Actuum 
Apostolorum, quae asserit, Petrum et 
Joannem directos, qui jam 
baptizatis traderent Spiritum sanctum. 
Nam presbyteris, sive extra episcopum 
sive praesente episcopo cum baptizant, 
chrismate baptizatos ungere licet, sed 
quod ab episcopo fuerit consecratum, 
non tamen frontem ex eodem oleo 
signare, quod solis debetur episcopis, 
cum tradunt Spiritum paracletum. 
Verba vero dicere non possum, ne 
magis prodere videar, quam ad con- 
sultationem respondere. 


sacerdotes, pon- 


tradant, 


esse 
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7. That Saturday should be a fast 
day, the plainest reason shows. For if, 
out of reverence for the sacred resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, we keep 
the Lord’s Day sacred not only on Eas- 
ter, but through all the course of the 
year we keep a “‘model”’ of that day each 
week, and if because of the passion of 
our Lord we fast on Friday, we ought 
not to pass over Saturday which seems 
to be set between the season’s time of 
sorrow and time of rejoicing. It is 
clear, of course, that the Apostles spent 
those two days in mourning, and that 
they had hid themselves out of fear of 
the Jews. Doubtless, inasmuch as they 
fasted both Friday and Saturday, as the 
tradition of the Church has it, the 
sacred Mysteries are not celebrated in 
that two-day period. And this is the 
way the celebration is renewed through 
each successive week, the memory of 
that day to be observed forevermore. 
But if some feel that one should fast but 
once, and that on Saturday; then the 
observance of the Lord’s Day and the 
Friday fast should be kept only at 
Eastertime. But if the memory of 
Easter is to be kept on each Lord’s 
Day, and the thought of Christ’s death 
is to be kept each single week, it is fool- 
ish to keep the custom as to those two 
days, while skipping over the inter- 
vening Saturday. The very same rea- 
son applies to all, from the Friday, on 
which the Lord suffered, and when He 
was in Limbo, that He might, by rising 
on the third day, bring back our joy 
after the two days’ sorrow. We do not 
say, therefore, that Friday should not 
be a fast day, but we do hold that 
Saturday should be one, for both these 
days brought sorrow to the Apostles, 
and those that have followed Christ. 


7. Sabbato vero jejunandum esse, 
ratio evidentissima demonstrat. Nam 
Dominicum ob venerabilem 
Jesu 


cele- 


si diem 


resurrectionem Domini nostri 


Christi non solum in Pascha 


bramus, verum etiam per singulos 


circulos hebdomadarum, ipsius diei 
imaginem frequentamus, ac sexta feria 
propter passionem Domini jejunamus, 
sabbatum praetermittere non debemus, 
quod inter tristitiam atque laetitiam 
temporis illius videtur inclusum. Nam 
utique constat, Apostolos biduo isto 
et in moerore fuisse, et propter metum 
Quod utique 
tantum eos 


Judaeorum se occuluisse. 
non dubium est, in 
jejunasse biduo memorato, ut traditio 
Eccelesiae habeat, isto biduo sacra- 
menta penitus non celebrari. Quae 
utique forma per singulas tenenda 
est hebdomadas 
commemoratio diei illius semper est 
celebranda. Quod si putant, semel 
atque uno sabbato jejunandum; ergo 
et Dominica, et sexta feria semel in 
Pascha erit utique celebranda. Si 
Dominici diei ac sextae feriae 


propter id, quod 


autem 
per singulas hebdomadas reparanda 
imago est; dementis est, bidui agere 
consuetudinem sabbato praetermisso; 
cum non disparem habeat causam, 
a sexta videlicet feria, in qua Dominus 
passus est, quando et ad inferos fuit, 
ut tertia die resurgens redderet laeti- 
tiam post biduanam tristitiam prae 
cedentem. Non 
sexta feria jejunandum; sed dicimus 
et sabbato hoc agendum, quia ambo 
dies tristitiam Apostolis, vel his qui 
Christum secuti sunt, indixerunt. Qui 


ergo nos negamus 
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But the Apostles, made so supremely 
happy on the Lord’s Day, not only 
wished it to be the greatest of festivals, 
but even wanted it commemorated 
weekly throughout the year. 

8. As the fermentum, 
which we send on Sundays to the 


“‘title”’ churches, it is idle to consult us, 


concerning 


as all our churches are located within 
the city. The priests of these churches, 
who by reason of their flocks are pre- 
vented from attending our Mass, re- 
ceive by acolytes this fermentum conse- 
crated in our Mass, lest, on that day in 
particular, they feel themselves cut off 
But I do not 
think this ought to be done throughout 


from us in communion. 
the dioceses, because the “Sacraments” 
are not to be transported a great dis- 
tance (nor do we send the fermentum to 
the priests stationed at the various 
cemeteries [outside the city]); and the 
priests, of course, retain their own full 
right to consecrate. 

9. As to the baptized, who through 
some vice or sin are overcome by Satan, 
your charity enquires whether they 
may be anointed (designari) by priest 
This, unless the bishop 
order it, is not allowed. For hands are 
to be imposed [in absolution] only inso- 


or deacon. 


far as the bishop shall have authorized 
it. That this be done, it belongs to the 
bishop to order that [absolving] hands 
be imposed by either priest or other 
clerics. Otherwise could it not well 
happen that the afflicted person, in 
being brought at great inconvenience a 
long way to the bishop, could experi- 
ence such a turn that he could neither be 
brought to the bishop, nor carried back 
home to his own? 


10. As to those performing public 
penance, either on account of serious 


die Dominico hilarati, non solum 
ipsum festivissimum esse voluerunt, 
verum etiam per omnes hebdomadas 


frequentandum esse duxerunt. 


8. De 
Dominica per titulos mittimus, super- 


fermento vero, quod die 
flue nos consulere voluisti, cum omnes 
nostrae intra civitatem sint 
Quarum presbyteri, quia 
die ipsa propter plebem sibi creditam 
possunt,; 


ecclesiae 
constitutae. 
nobiscum convenire non 
idcirco fermentum a nobis confectum 
per acolythos accipiunt, ut se a nostra 
maxime illa die, non 
judicent separatos. Quod per paroecias 
fieri debere non puto; quia nec longe 
portanda sunt sacramenta (nec nos 
per coemeteria constitutis 
presbyteris destinamus) et presbyteri 
conficiendorum jus  habeant 
atque licentiam. 


communione, 


diversa 


eorum 


9. De his vero baptizatis, qui 
postea a daemonio, vitio aliquo aut 
peccato interveniente, arripiuntur, est 
sollicita delectio tua, si a presbytero 
vel diacono possint aut 
designari. Quod hoc, nisi episcopus 
praeceperit, non licet. Nam eis manus 
imponenda omnino non est, nisi 
episcopus auctoritatem dederit id 
efficiendi. Ut autem fiat, 
est imperare, ut manus eis vel a 
presbytero vel a caeteris clericis im- 
ponatur. Nam quomodo id _ fieri 
sine magno labore poterit, ut longe 
constitutus energumenus ad episcopum 
deducatur, cum si talis casus ei in 
itinere acciderit, mec  perferri ad 
episcopum, nec referri ad sua facile 
possit? 

10. De poenitentibus autem, qui 
sive ex gravioribus commissis, sive ex 


debeant 


episcopi 
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transgressions, or for more venial sins, 
if no sickness intervenes, the custom of 
the Roman church shows that they are 

he reconciled cn the Thursday before 
Easter. Moreover, it is the part of 
the bishop (sacerdotis) to judge as to the 
gravity of the offenses, to weigh the 
accusation of the penitent, to appraise 
the corrective of his weeping and his 
tears, and then to order him to be ab- 
solved, when he has seen an appropriate 
satisfaction. But if one shall have fal- 
len sick, and his life is despaired of, he 
is to be absolved even before the Pas- 
chal time, lest he depart this world 
without Communion. 

11. Since in this connection also 
your charity wished to consult us, our 
own son, the Deacon Celestine, has 
himself written us that your charity 
poses that passage written by blessed 
James the Apostle: ‘Is one of you sick? 
Let him send for the presbyters of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the Lord’s 
name. Prayer offered in faith will re- 
store the sick man, and the Lord will 
give him relief: but if he be guilty of 
sins, they will be pardoned” (Ja 5:14, 
15; Knox). Now there is no doubt 
that this can and ought to be under- 
stood of the sick faithful, who have 
been sealed with the holy oil of chrism, 
blessed by a bishop; not priests only, 
but all the faithful can use the holy oil 
in their own and their dear ones’ neces- 
sities. Moreover the question here 
added strikes us as superfluous, to 
question as to the bishop’s power in 
what is allowed the presbyters. For the 
Apostle spoke expressly of presbyters, 
because bishops, engaged in other occu- 
pations, cannot go to all who lie sick. 


levioribus poenitentiam gerunt, si nulla 
interveniat aegritudo, quinta feria ante 
Pascha eis remittendum Romanae 
Ecclesiae consuetudo demonstrat. Cae- 
terum de pondere aestimando de- 
lictorum, sacerdotis est judicare, ut 
attendat ad confessionem poenitentis, 
et ad fletus atque lacrymas corrigentis, 
ac tum jubere dimitti, cum viderit 
congruam satisfactionem suam. Vel 
si quis aegritudinem incurrerit, atque 
usque ad desperationem devenerit, ei 
est ante tempus Paschae relaxandum, 
absque communione 


ne de saeculo 


discedat. 


11. Sane quoniam de hoc, sicuti 
de caeteris, consulere voluit dilectio 
tua, adjecit etiam filius meus Coeles- 
tinus diaconus in epistola sua, esse a 
tua dilectione positum illud, quod in 
beati Apostoli Jacobi epistola con- 
scriptum est: “Si infirmus aliquis in 
vobis est; vocet presbyteros, et orent 
super eum, ungentes eum oleo in 
nomine Domini: et oratio fidei salvabit 
laborantem, et suscitabit illum Domi- 
nus, et si peccatum fecit, remittet 
ei” [Ja 5:14, 15]. Quod non est dubium 
de fidelibus aegrotantibus accipi vel 
intelligi debere, qui sancto  oleo 
chrismatis perungi possunt, quod ab 
episcopo confectum, non solum sa- 
cerdotibus, sed et omnibus uti 
Christianis licet, in sua aut in suorum 
necessitate ungendum. Caeterum illud 
superfluum esse videmus adjectum, 
ut de episcopo ambigatur, quod 
presbyteris licere non dubium est. 
Nam idcirco presbyteris dictum est, 
qui episcopi occupationibus _ aliis 
impediti, ad omnes languidos ire non 
possunt. Caeterum si episcopus aut 
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But if the bishop either can visit some 
such sick person, or sees fit to do so, and 
to bless him and anoint him with chrism, 
this he surely may do, he who himself 
consecrates the chrism. It [last anoint- 
ing] may not be given to those who are 
performing public penance, because it 
belongs to the “sacraments.” For 
how should one of the “sacraments” be 
considered “‘fit’” for those to whom the 
others are denied? 

12. So, dearest confrére, we have 
been at pains to reply as best we may 
to all the questions your charity wished 
answered by us, so that your church 
may be in a position to keep and ob- 
serve the customs of the Roman church, 
from which yours derives. As to the 
other matters you bring up, they are 
things it is not permitted to ‘write 
about: mention them again, when pres- 
ent, and we shall be able to discuss them 
orally. It is within the Lord’s reach to 
procure that you instruct your own 
church well, and our own clerics also, 
who exercise their sacred ministry 
within your episcopacy, and that you 
afford others the example they should 


imitate. [Dated, March 19, 416] 


This, then, is Innocent’s letter. 


potest, aut dignum ducit, aliquem a 
se visitandum, et benedicere et tangere 
chrismate; sine cunctatione potest, 
cujus est chrisma conficere. Nam 
poenitentibus istud infundi non potest, 
quia genus est sacramenti. Nam 
quibus reliqua sacramenta negantur, 
quomodo unum genus putatur posse 
concedi? 


12. His ergo, frater charissime, 
omnibus quae tua dilectio voluit a 
nobis exponi, prout potuimus, re- 
spondere curavimus, ut Ecclesia tua 
Romanam_ consuetudinem, a qua 
originem ducit, servare valeat atque 
custodire. Reliqua vero, quae scribi 
fas non erat, cum adfueris, interrogati 
poterimus edicere. Erit autem Domini 
potentiae, etiam id procurare, ut et 
tuam Ecclesiam et clericos nostros, 
qui sub tuo pontificio divinis famulantur 
officiis, bene instituas, et aliis formam 
tribuas, quam debeant imitari. Data 
xiv kalendarum Aprilium, Theodosio 
augusto vii et Palladio viro clarissimo 
consulibus.—PL XX, 551-61. 


If the Roman chancery had not 





yet achieved that lapidarian precision of language that would be 
enshrined soon in the collects of the Missal, still its Latin reflects a 
polished and a forceful medium for framing papal programs.' It is a 
tone that can readily combine severity and indulgence, and, the im- 
mediate question answered in fewest possible words, can adroitly 


1 Once Leo’s (440-61) perfect style had set the mold, it became, as it were, the set 
standard for the papal chancery, and as early as 468 the stylist, Gelasius, himself to be 
pope later on, began his long service as master of the chancery, as Koch has set out in 
detail: H. Koch, “‘Gelasius im kirchenpolitischen Dienste seiner Vorgiinger der Papste 
Simplicius und Felix III,” Sitzungsberichte der bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil-hist. Abt., 
1935 (H 6), 85, cited by Capelle, Rev. Bén., LVI (1945-46), 17. 
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suggest in Peter’s name respect for Peter’s See. If St. Innocent’s 
historical perspective strikes us as unwittingly foreshortened, it is 
fair to remember that in an age of widespread collapse and reconstruc- 
tion, the precise age and provenance oi minor liturgical practices is 
hard to segregate. When the central core of the faith and the over- 
lying liturgical practices derived from apostolic times, it was quite 
natural for the possessive Roman’s outlook to embrace all he had then 
and there and proudly say: “All this was bequeathed to me by Peter!” 

The fifth century, as a matter of fact, and the sixth, were periods of 
unparalleled liturgical developments, in the East and West. To limit 
present considerations to a very few items: everyone recalls that St. 
Ambrose, in the year 386, by way of fighting Arianism, introduced into 
Milan the new Eastern mode of antiphonal song, with brilliant success, 
“the congregations throughout the other parts of the world following 
therein,” as Augustine records (Confessions, ix, 5), Africa not ex- 
cepted, nor Rome. The same St. Ambrose, as scholars now know with 
full certainty, thanks to Dom Connolly, had quoted in his Easter-week 
sermons about that same time (he died in 397), the core of the Roman 
Canon of the Mass, to let his neophytes know how Rome celebrated 
Mass.? When St. Innocent was pope, then, Rome had the Canon of 
the Mass subsiantially completed, and was hard at work rounding out 
what we call the Ordinary of the Mass. About 430 the Introit was to 
be added, as the Liber Pontificalis assures us, and, by the century’s 
end, the same source records Rome was to have the Gloria on Sundays 
and Martyrs’ Feasts. The Collect of the Mass was also an ordinary 
feature of the Proper by Gelasius’ time, at the end of the century.‘ 
Under the same Gelasius (492-96) the old and widely known Peoples’ 
Prayers, which we say now only on Good Friday, but which were then a 
regular feature of every mass, were io be dropped in favor of a striking 
new litany, of which all that has survived St. Gregory’s subsequent 
change is the refrain, Kyrie eleison’ Yet none of these developments 

?R. H. Connolly, The De Sacramentis, A Work of St. Ambrose (Oxford: Alden, 1942): 
reprinted from Downside Review, LXIX (Jan. 1941). 

3 Lib. Pontif., Introit, Pope Celestine I (422-32) ; Gloria, Pope Symmachus (498-514). 

‘ B. Capelle, “‘ Messes du Pape Gélase dans le Sacramentaire léonien,” Rev. Bénédictine, 


LVI (1945-46), 12-41. 
*B. Capelle, ‘‘Le Pape Gélase et la Messe Romaine,” Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés., XXXV 


(1939), 22-34. 
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would have been in any way possible if Innocent’s rule of nothing new 
were rigidly interpreted as choking off liturgical growth. 

One more instance. St. Augustine tells us (Refractations, 2, 37) 
how he himself had appointed psalmody to accompany the ofiertory 
procession, and when this novelty appeared in Carthage, as it did also 
in Rome, a certain layman, named Hilarus, made so much fuss that to 
silence him the bishop of Hippo wrote his little work Against Hilarus 
(CSEL 36, 2, 144). This music to accompany the bringing up of the 
gifts was a good means to a good end, and so very legitimately in- 
troduced. Yet Augustine, aggravated against purely symbolical 
ceremonial novelties, was convinced “whenever it is possible all those 
should be abolished without hesitation which neither have a warrant 
in Holy Writ, nor are feund to have been appointed by councils of 
bishops, nor are confirmed by the practice of the universal Church, 
but are so infinitely various (ianumerabiliter variantur), according to 
the different customs of different places, that it is with difficulty, if at 
all, that the reasons which guided one in appointing them can be dis- 
covered.””* In the face of so much liturgical change on every side, 
Rome itself not excepted, it would be fantastically unrealistic for In- 
nocent to plead for rigid adherence throughout the West to Rome’s 
original liturgical inheritance from Peter. His words surely mean no 
more than that Western churches ideally “follow”? Rome’s lead. 

If there is one thing crystal-clear in Innocent’s letter it is the hamper- 
ing restriction of the disciplina arcani, that quasi- ‘sacramental seal” 
touching the Christian mysteries and sacraments. His expressions, 
“in consecrandis mysteriis’”’; “in agendis arcanis’’; “‘post omnia quae 
aperire non debeo”; “verba dicere non possum ne prodere videar’’; 
“quae scribi fas non erat, poterimus edicere’’—these turns of thought 
leave no doubt that he feels constrained, even in a personal letter to a 
bishop, to avoid all direct disclosure of what we might style the matter 
and form of the sacraments. The same disciplina, with regard to the 
Eucharist at least, is a commonplace in the sermons of St. Augustine, 
and it seems here to be in fullest vigor in Rome in 416. This self- 
imposed secrecy was post-Constantinian in origin, and was destined 
soon to disappear. When St. Leo was pope, only a generation after 
Innocent, he could preach before any non-baptized who chanced to be 


® Augustine, Ep. 55, 35(PL XXXIII, 221). 
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there, and he could write to his fellow bishops without any of the re- 
strictions or circumlocutions so scrupulously observed in this matter 
by Augustine and Innocent. The “secret” was soon at large.’ A few 
features of the letter invite comment. 

§4: The Pax during the Mass—Edmund Bishop, that exemplar of 
caution in interpreting liturgical descriptions, expresses himself with 
some reserve as to the precise meaning of St. Innocent’s words about the 
Pax: “There may be some doubts as to the position of the kiss of peace 
in the early Roman Mass owing to the transfer made by St. Gregory 
of the Pater noster to its present position. But in view of the terms 
used by St. Innocent I it would seem more probable that the Pax was 
given at this point immediately at the close of the Canon.*’ Kennedy 
and authors generally are less hesitant: ““The Pax was to be given at 
the end of the Eucharistic prayer ...{and not] before this prayer. 
... This refers to the Gallican rite in which the Pax was still given 
before the Offertory, as was done originally in Rome (cf. St. Justin).’’® 
Fortescue adds the observation and the surmise: “This is the first 
mention we know of the present place of the Roman Pax after the 
Consecration. ... It was perhaps not long before the time of Innocent 
I that its place at Rome was altered.’’”° 

§5: On the naming of names aloud at Mass.—-This paragraph on the 
public and official recitation of the names of offerers in the course of the 
Mass is easily the most famous part of this letter, because authors for 
ages debated just what Innocent meant. Latterly, light has fallen 
on this matter also. Before taking up the linguistic problem, it will 
be helpful to give brief consideration to the general liturgical back- 
ground, admirably supplied by Bishop in discussing the use of diptychs, 
or officially inscribed lists of names to be read. The passage is long, 
but both important and graphic: 

We know from St. Jerome that in his day the names of persons who had made 
offerings to church funds, eéc., were publicly read out in church: ‘she offers so much,’ 
‘he has promised so much.’ Although he does not expressly say so, yet from all 
analogy, and from the use made by him of the specific term, ‘offerentes,’ it is only 


7G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: Dacre, 1943), p. 439. 

* E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford: Clarendon, 1918), p. 11. 

*V. L. Kennedy, The Saints of the Canon of the Mass (Rome: Vatican, 1938), pp. 22ff. 

9 A. Fortescue, The Mass, A Study of the Roman Liturgy: revision by H. Thurston (New 
York: Longmans, 1937), p. 132. 
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reasonable to conclude that this recitation of the names was made at the time of 
the Mass. In Jerome’s view this practice was gravely abusive, the rich man who 
has made money by unjust means shames the poor by such ostentation of charity, 
and that which might cover his sins is made an occasion of vain glory'™. . . . His 
words imply nothing more than would be the reading out of a subscription list 
today; nor does he indicate what local churches or what country he may have in 
mind. But already nearly a century before a canon (#29) of the Council of 
Elvira (about 305 or 306) is evidence that the recitation of the names of ‘offerers’ at 
the altar in connection with the oblation there made (that is offerers of bread and 
wine for the Eucharist) was a recognized practice in the Church of Spain; and this 
Church, it may be well to remember, was then the best established and organized 
Christianity in the West. 

That this Spanish custom prevailed also in Rome and in Upper Italy appears 
from the famous letter of Innocent 1 to Decentius, bishop of Gubbio of the year 416. 
In this letter there is no question of the recitation of the names of the dead; the 
names are of those only who actually made offerings of bread and wine at the Mass 
that is being said. In neither of these two last-cited documents is it stated that the 
names were said aloud and publicly; this must be matter of inference from Je- 
rome’s words and later usage." 


So there is a public naming of names within the Mass; now let us see 
how Innocent wanted it regulated. 

Here we proceed through the paragraph without difficulty, until 
we come to the final, summing-up sentence, which suddenly seems to 
confuse all that had gone before. This is the sentence, with certain 
key-words set in italics: ‘‘Prius ergo oblationes sunt commendandae, ac 
tunc eorum nomina, quorum sunt, edicenda; ut inter sacra mysteria 
nominentur, non inter alia, quae antea praemittimus, ut ipsis mystleriis 
viam futuris precibus aperiamus.”’ This was ordinarily translated, as 
by Fortescue: “So first the offerings should be made, and then those 
whose offerings they are should be named; they should be named 
during the holy Mysteries, and not in the part that comes before, so 
that we may open the way for the prayers that follow by the Mys- 
teries themselves.’ 

That was the version commonly accepted some years back. It 


10 Jerome, Comm. in Jeremiam proph. 2, 11(/PL XXIV, 784); Comm. in Ecsech., 6, 
18(PL XXV, 175). 

" E. Bishop, “The Diptychs,” Appendix, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai: Texts and 
Studies, 8 (Cambridge: University, 1909), 98, 99. 

A. Fortescue, The Mass, A Study of the Roman Liturgy (New York: Longmans, 
1937), p. 132. 
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seemed to be demanded by the original, even if its lack of logic was very 
patent; it makes the consecration of the Eucharist (mysteria ipsa) 
something accessory and preparatory to the enunciation of the names 
of those contributing bread and wine. Batiffol wrestled with this 
problem for pages, knowing some emendation was demanded.” 

A re-examination of the whole matter convinced Dom Connolly that 
“futuris,”’ despite its position, is to be construed with “mysteriis”’, 
not with “precibus.” “I believe,’ he said in a passage that made 
history, “that the current translation of the last clause is a mistaken 
one. It arose not unnaturally out of the collocation of the two words 
‘futuris precibus,’ which has given the impression that they belong 
together and are a pair of datives. The truth is, I am persuaded, that 
though ‘futuris’ is a dative, it agrees, not with ‘precidbus,’ but with 
‘ipsis mysteriis’; while ‘precibus’ and not ‘ipsis mysteriis’ is the instru- 
mental ablative: and what Innocent says is, not that by the mysteries 
we may open the way for prayers that follow; but something much 
less unexpected, namely, that by our prayers we may open the way for 
the mysteries themselves that are to follow. This is the sense that 
the whole tenor of the passage prepares us for, and the sense that must 
be adopted if the Latin will bear it.’™ 

Suffice it to say that he argues so convincingly for this version that 
subsequent scholars now gratefully follow his lead here. Prior to 
»ublishing his article, Dom Connolly sought confirmation from Armit- 
age Robinson and from Dom André Wilmart: both supported his 
linguistic arguments, and the latter added further reasons drawn from 
the study of Innocent’s cursus. So the names are to be named within 
the Canon, before the consecration of the Mysteries—in all likelihocd 
just where we make the Memento of the living. 

§6: The Minister of Confirmation.—The surprising papal decree of 
August 20, 1946, authorizing pastors, in certain circumstances, to act as 
extraordinary ministers of confirmation, lends special timeliness to the 
fact that Innocent’s letter enshrines the first papal resistance to the 

3 P. Batiffol, Lecons sur la Messe (Paris: Gabalda, 1918), pp. 218-24. 

4 R.H. Connolly,“ Pope Innocent I‘ De Nominibus Recitandis,’” Journal of Theological 
Studies, XX (1919), 215-26. It can be simply stated in this connection that this article 
takes all ground away from the theory of the ‘dislocation’ of the Canon of the Mass, whose 
only ‘real’ argument was the supposed intercession for the offerers towards the end of the 
Canon that was being read into Innocent’s letter mistranslated. The theory has withered 
away! 
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presumed administration of confirmation by any priest. At first both 
East and West followed the ordinary procedure that the bishop pre- 
sided in person (or by delegate) at the Christian’s initiation, and after 
baptism had been administered usually by some one else, the bishop 
anointed the forehead with chrism in imparting the Holy Spirit. It 
was the bishop, also, who then celebrated Mass, at which the modo 
geniti infantes communicated. About the year 400, it seems, owing 
to the multiplication of parishes, such a solemn initiation ceased to be 
the exclusive rule, and then priests began to confirm. In the Fast 
they acquired what we may call a tacit delegation. In the West 
ecclesiastical authority, Innocent in the van, steadily resisted the 
assumption of this “right”? by unauthorized priests. Gelasius later, 
and Gregory I, repeat the provisions of Innocent’s letter."5 By and by 
the Schoolmen distinguished between the ordinary and the extraor- 
ordinary minister, the terminology that is defined. Pius X (1910) and 
Pius XII (1946) both assert that an unauthorized priest invalidly 
confirms. 

$7: Every week a “litile’’ Holy Week. 
this paragraph is that Rome in 416 still did not have Mass on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and that Innocent felt Mass on those two days would 
be incompatible with apostolic tradition. What of the Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays? Nothing is said of them. 
The lead in gradually filling in the weekdays in the Mass calendar in 
the West was taken by Africa, and by Innocent’s time, as both Augus- 
tine and Cassian indicate, Africa had already filled in every day as a 
Mass day."® The late Dom Morin thought that during Lent, at least, 
in the second half of the fifth century, Rome, too, had arrived at Mass 
for all days but Thursdays and (as in Innocent’s time) Saturdays."” 
It was not until the time of Gregory II (715-31) that Rome filled the 
last lacuna of the a-liturgical Thursdays. In the West only Good 





The most interesting item in 


Friday is Mass-less. 
§8: Acolyles bring absent priests the fermentum.—The beautiful and 


% Canon George, ‘‘Confirmation,” Six Sacraments. Cambridge Summer School 
Lectures (London: Sheed & Ward, 1930), pp. 111-30. 

4 Augustine, Confess. 5,9: CSEL, 33, 1, 104; Ioan Cass, Collat. 21, 26: CSEL 13, 2, 602. 
Cf. W. Roetzger, Des heiligen Augustinus Schriften als Liturgie-Geschichlliche Quelle 
(Miinchen: Hueber, 1930), pp. 11, 12. 

17 G. Morin, “ Liturgie et basiliques de Rome au milieux du VII* siécle, d’aprés les listes 
d’Evangiles de Wiirzbourg,” Rev. Bén., XXVIII (1911), 296-328. 
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ancient custom of the bishop sending a fragment of the consecrated 
species of bread to priests celebrating Mass elsewhere in the city, of 
which we have witness for Rome as early as the first quarter of the 
second century, was destined to last on in Rome itself, on greater days, 
until the ninth century. While Innocent did not encourage its adop- 
tion elsewhere, where churches lie outside the city-limits, the usage 
did have a wide vogue in the West, particularly in France, where 
remnants of the rite persisted through Reformation and Revolution. 
The mention by Innocent that it is the acolyte’s duty to carry the 
fermentum recalls that St. Augustine, in acknowledging a letter sent 
to Bishop Aurelius of Carthage and the other bishops of Africa by Inno- 
cent’s successor in 418, speaks of it as sent by “your acolyte, Leo,” a 
reference that is nearly always interpreted as the first entrance into 
history of that great Leo, “the calm, the strenuous, the majestic.’’'* 
If, so soon after Innocent’s death, this Leo was sent off on such an 
important errand, he had doubless often fulfilled the happy task of 
carrying the fermentum from Innocent to the city pastors. 

§9: Absolving by episcopal mandate.—While it belongs to the bishop 
alone to authorize the absolution of sinning Catholics, other than those 
performing public penance, it is not at all necessary that such in- 
dividuals be brought before the prelate to be reconciled by him per- 
sonally, this can be done by a priest, ‘‘or other clerics.” This would 
not mean that deacons could remit sin, but that they might be authori- 
zed to bestow the external signs of reconciliation. Cyprian (Ep. 18, 1) 
had authorized priests, in the case of death-bed urgency, to impose the 
hands in absolution: the third century marks the gradual transition of 
absolution imparted by the priests delegated by the bishop, instead of, 
as earlier, by the bishop himself.'* 

§10: Concerning public penitenis.—Clearer light is also falling little 
by little on the administration of public penance in patristic times. 
In this connection it will not be without interest to note, with Jung- 
mann, that Innocent’s statement that Rome reconciled the penitents 

18 Augustine, Ep. 191, 1(PL XXXIII, 867). Cf. T. Jalland, The Life & Times of St” 
Leo the Great (New York: Macmillan, 1941), pp. 33-36. 

19 P. Galtier, De Paenitentia (Paris: Beauchesne, 1923), pp. 398-402: citing among others, 


Laurain, De l’intervention des laiques, des diacres et des abbesses dans |’administration de la 
pénitence (Paris, 1897), pp. 78 ff. 
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on Holy Thursday is the earliest such reference on record.”® In an- 
other of his letters, Pope Innocent I has one of the fullest early dis- 
cussions of current mildness as compared and contrasted with earlier 
rigor (Ep. 6 [PL XX, 495-502)). 

§11: Last Anointing.—Innocent covers more ground in respect to 
last anointing than to some of the other sacraments, owing to the 
wider variety of questions put to him. His approving quotation of 
the celebrated passage from St. James is at once, and very energetically, 
applied in several ways. His reference to the “‘access’’ of the laity to 
the holy oil is usually taken as meaning that in Rome there were still 
extra-sacramental uses of the oil, besides its use in extreme unction. 
That bishops, as well as priests, can administer the sacrament, seems 
self evident: do not the bishops consecrate the oil? But public peni- 
tents may not receive this sacrament before being absolved. It is 
presumed, too, that the recipients of the rite are so seriously sick that 
death might overtake them, if it were attempted to bring them to the 
bishop. 

In other letters, Pope Innocent deals with matrimony and with 
holy orders; in the latter connection (Ep. 17) his influence, Saltet says, 
has been deep and lasting.”! 

Thus a fifth-century letter of St. Innocent I to Bishop Decentius of 
Gubbio turns out to contain a wealth of information bearing on many 
different phases of the Church’s sacramental life. 

2 J. A. Jungmann, Die lateinischen Bussriten (Innsbruck: Rauch, 1932), p. 74. 


11. Saltet, Les Réordinations: Etude sur le Sacrament d’Ordre (Paris: Gabalda, 1907) 
pp. 68-73. 











THE ROOT OF FAITH 
THE DOCTRINE OF M. J. SCHEEBEN 
JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 

Woodstock College 


- M. l’Abbé Aubert’s recent monumental thesis on the act of faith 
there are barely a dozen scattered references to the work of Mat- 
thias Joseph Scheeben in this field... Scheeben receives brief praise 
for his reaction against the abstract intellectualism and naturalism of 
certain nineteenth-century theories of faith, and for his revival of 
interest in the supernaturality of faith and in the quality of homage 
essential to it. Perhaps these aspects of his thought merit fuller ex- 
position.2? Scheeben’s theories have found one severe critic, Kleut- 
gen,> and one enthusiastic admirer, Eschweiler, but no expositor. 
In a sense, this is not surprising. His theory of faith is not his best 
piece of work: Christology and Mariology were subjects better suited 
to his genius, which was not, I think, metaphysical. His theory of 
faith, as a theory, does not stand up under analysis; his promise of an 
“easier solution of the difficulties to be found in the question of faith’’s 
remains unfulfilled. On the other hand, his thought has an historical 
importance. Perhaps alone among nineteenth-century thinkers on 
the problem, he escaped the nineteenth-century mentality; and for 
this reason, his other promise, of ‘“‘a more adequate concept of the lofty 
nature of faith,” is rather satisfyingly fulfilled. Curiously enough, 
he exercised no verifiable, direct influence on later theologians, perhaps 
because of the formidable language in which he wrote. Nonetheless, 
he is their forerunner, in certain aspects of their method, and in cer- 
tain emphases they have chosen to make. He deserves, therefore, 
something more than passing notice by the historian. 

1 Le probléme de V’acte de foi (Louvain: Warny, 1945), pp. vi, 138, .?7, 235, 245, 557 
590, 648, 697, 724, 731. 

2In a note at the end of this article I give a complete list of Scheebe: s writings that 
deal with the problem of faith, together with the abbreviations used in citing them. 

3 J. Kleutgen, Beilagen su den Werken tiber die Philosophie und Theologie der Vorseit, 
Heft III, Abt. 2, ‘Zur Lehre vom Glauben”’ (Miinster, 1875 

‘K. Eschweiler, Die swet Wege der neuern Theologie: Georg Hermes, Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben (Augsburg, 1926). 
5 Dogm., II, Vorrede, p. vii 
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A full exposition of Scheeben’s theory of faith would, I think, have 
to be constructed in such a way as to bring out, not the validity of 
his synthesis, which is dubious, but the fertility of his individual 
ideas, which is real enough. This would be its outline. One would 
begin by setting forth his concept of the relations between faith and 
the beatific vision; this would be the best introduction to his doctrine 
of the supernaturality of faith. On its intellectual side, faith was for 
Scheeben a participation in the knowledge of God, operated by God’s 
own light. With the entrance of this light into the soul is begun its 
transformation into a “child of light,” image and heir of the “Father 
of lights.”’ And by effecting in the soul a likeness to God’s power of 
knowing Himself, the light of faith confers upon it an anticipation of 
heaven's blessed vision.6 In this way, Scheeben introduces into his 
theology of faith the central idea of his whole theology of the super- 
natural—the divinization of the soul by grace. By this insistence on 
the mystical nature of faith, as a union with God, and an enrichment 
of the mind through an anticipatory grasp of the ultimate riches of 
the beatific vision, Scheeben counterpoises his later insistence on the 
sterner aspect of faith as the sacrificium intellectus. 

Secondly, one would consider his doctrine on the distinction between 
natural and supernatural faith,’ in the light of his general theory of 
supernatural acts. In accord with his characteristic conciliating 
tendency, he attempts to work out a via media between the Thomist 
and Molinist theories on the specification of supernatural acts.* The 
attempt is vain, I think. But the intuition of the organic unity be- 
tween the intellectual and affective aspects of faith, that leads Scheeben 
to make the attempt, is interesting and valuable. This intuition is 
the premise from which he proceeds in his explanation of the super- 
naturality of faith; he places the supernaturality of faith both in its 
affective and in its cognitive elements. As an assent of intellect, faith 
is supernatural because it “contains such an intimate and perfect 
assimilation and union of our knowledge with the divine that it appears 
as ...an anticipation of the supernatural knowledge promised in the _ 

6 Cf. NuGn, pp. 237 ff.; the same idea is stressed in Dogm., cf. infra, note 12. 

7™Cf. NuGn, pp. 237 ff.; Dogm., 1, 778-807; this latter is his definitive treatment; it is 
incorporated in ‘‘Glaube,” and referred to in Dogm., II, 737. 

® Chiefly in NuGn, pp. 70 ff.; in his later years he grew a bit impatient with such ques- 
tions: cf. Dogm., IT, 730. 
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beatific vision”’;® as a consent of the will, faith is supernatural because 
it is a motion of “childlike piety,’"’ responding to the fatherly condes- 
cension of God in calling us to the most intimate communion of life 
with Him. And, Scheeben insists, 


Both elements of the supernaturality of faith, its ethical and its intellectual 
supernaturality. correspond most closely one with the other, as do the two con- 
stituent parts of the act of faith itself, inasmuch as the intimate attachment of the 
intellect to the divine knowledge presents itself as the perfecting of the soul’s up- 
surge to God, to which the childlike piety of the will impels it." 


All Scheeben’s theorizing on the supernaturality of faith is based on 
this concrete, organic, and—one may add—highly religious concept of 
the act. I fear that a careful analysis of the theory would reveal that 
the warm and genia! rhetoric in which it is couched cloaks serious 
deficiencies; unfortunately, Scheeben’s gifts of religious intuition and 
dogmatic synthesis were not matched by comparable talent for philo- 
sophical speculation. Nevertheless, the concept of faith that inspired 
the theory merits further study. 

Hence one would go on to consider first, the “root” of faith as found 
by Scheeben in its affective aspect, and secondly, the assent of faith and 
its relation to its intellectual motive; here, too, one would present 
Scheeben’s personal solution to the famous problem of the analysis of 
faith. Finally, one would have to investigate his concept of the func- 
tions of the light of faith, which he conceived as a certain emanation 
and image of the divine power of intelligence—a notion that would 
bring one, full circle, back to his central idea of faith as a deification of 
the huma:. mind. 

This, I suggest, would be a fitting framework for a full exposition 
of Scheeben’s doctrine on faith; it would afford opportunity to do 
justice to his preoccupations, his method, the particular genius of his 
thought, and its particular limitations. However, I shall undertake 
here to present only that part of his doctrine which deals with the 
“root” of faith. It is interesting in itself; and the emphasis that he 
laid on it was, paradoxically enough, both an answer to a need present 
to him in the nineteenth century, and an anticipation of a direction 
that many twentieth-century theories would take. 


* Dogm., I, 782. 0 [bid., 783. 1 [bid., 782. 
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In Scheeben’s concrete concept of faith, I said, “the intimate attach- 
ment of the intellect to the divine knowledge presents itself as the com- 
pletion of the soul’s upsurge to God, to which the childlike piety of the 
will impels it.” This “‘upsurge” is the “root” of faith, We may 
therefore ask: What is the intimate nature of this “upsurge”? And 
how is it motivated? And how is it organically united to the assent 
of faith, its “completion”? These are the questions that concern us 
here. 

A new emphasis on the voluntary aspect of faith is characteristic 
of Scheeben’s mature thought, as presented in the Dogmatik. He car- 
ries through indeed, and even develops, in perfect fidelity to his earlier 
thought, his mystical concept of the intellectual aspect of faith; but 
now this concept is dominated by a new prominence accorded to faith’s 
voluntary aspect. In the Natur und Gnade, faith appears above all as 
an anticipation of the vision of God; in the Dogmaitik, it is still that, but 
it is more emphatically an obedience to the voiceof God. In the Natur 
und Gnade, faith was essentially the divinization of the intellect; it 
remains that in the Dogmatik, but it is more insistently presented as 
the sacrifice of intellect. 

With the years, Scheeben was led to give increasingly powerful ex- 
pression to his fundamental intuition of faith as a wholly unique and 
supernatural participation in the knowledge of God; a survey of the 
formulas in the Dogmatik would be interesting in this regard.* The 
intuition receives its most vivid statement in the metaphor, proper to 
the Dogmatik, that faith is “eine Uberpflanzung der géttlichen Erkennt- 
nis in die Seele.”" The metaphor expresses both the mystical nature 
of faith in its relation to the divine knowledge, and the mystical char- 
acter of its genesis. The Dogmatik strongly accentuates this mystical 
element in faith, by metaphors reminiscent of the so-called “romantic 
theology,’ drawn as they are from the source dear to the romantics— 
organic life, and more particularly sexual life. For instance, Scheeben 
plays on the double meaning of “Uberzeugung”;™ he speaks of the 


2 Cf. Dogm., 631, 633, 650, 659, 660, 661, 677, 681, 689, 695, 713, 717, 782, 786, 792: 


“‘geheimnisvolle Beriihrung und Verbindung mit der ewigen Wahrheit.”” (It was this last 


text that particularly aroused the ire of Kleutgen, who warns those ‘‘on whom this way of 
talking makes a great impression” against “the intoxicating effects of such fanciful drink”; 
Beilagen, II, 191.) 

3 Dogm., I, 793; cf. 640, 678, 805. 4 Jbid., 793. 
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genesis of faithas ‘eine Erzeugung gottlicher, d.h. gottiihnlicher Erkennt- 
nis in der Seele aus géttlichem Lichte’’; in fact, he constantly speaks 
of the action of divine grace and the light of faith in terms of an “Erzeu- 
gung.’"* And this metaphor is further pointed by another, wherein 
he finds the most exact analogical expression of the relations between 
reason and faith—the metaphor of a ‘“Vermahlung,’’” or a “Braut- 
Brautigam”’ relationship." 

However, the dominant accent in the Dogmatik falls elsewhere; it 
falls on the notion of faith as an obedience. And to understand the 
new accent, it is necessary to take account of Scheeben’s own develop- 
ment, and his engagement with the problems of his time, between 1861 
(Natur und Gnade) and 1873 (first part of the Dogmatik). 


SCHEEBEN AND LIBERALISM 

One might perhaps best characterize these years by calling them 
the period in which the one great theological hate of Scheeben’s life 
was kindled to flaming intensity—his hate of rationalistic and naturalis- 
tic religious Liberalism. It may seem strange to speak of hate in 
connection with a man of Scheeben’s quiet temper; however, the passion 
does show itself in the texts in which he attacks this particular error.'® 
Liberalism was a system whose “‘superficiality’’ he despised,?® and 
whose pernicious effects he abhorred. And he saw the culminating 
evil of the system in the “corruption and dissolution of the nature of 
Catholic faith” which it had brought about.*' Consequently, in his 
endeavor to restore to faith its full meaning and dignity it was chiefly 
against this error that he turned his pen, somewhat sharply. 

Obviously, this is not the place to review the religious history of 
Germany from the days of the Syllabus to those of the Vatican Coun- 

% Tbid., 804. 


% Jbid., 793, 805, 819; ““Glaube,” 626. It is interesting to note that Mdhler, the last 


of the Romantiker, uses the same play on words: ‘‘ Der Erzeugung (des gittlichen Lebens) 
sollte eine Uberzeugung durch die lebendige Traditionsein” (Einheit der Kirche, ed. Vier 
neisel, Mainz, 1925, p. 9). Scheeben not seldom cites Méhler; however, by temperament 
and training he had little in common with the Romantiker, save a synthetic gift and a 
feeling for the life in things, which are, in effect, the endowments of any genius 

17 Dogm., I, 804-805. 18 Tbid., 993. 

19 Jbid., 769-77, 1018-23; in n. 769 there is a clear reference to Dillinger, with whom 
Scheeben broke more than one lance. 

* Jbid., 120. % Thid., 769. 
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cil. Suffice it to say that Scheeben, like every great theologian, was 
fully engaged with the movements in the thought of his day. He was 
in contact with the Zeitgeist, and with the common people as well as 
the learned world; and he was aware of the ravages being wrought, 
in the form of an “attenuatio sensus catholici,’”’ by the virus of reli- 
gious Liberalism.** To his mind, there was only one remedy, “the full 
doctrine of the supernatural in its significance for Christian learning 
and for Christian life.’”** Scheeben never wished to see learning and 
life separated. “Where there is no vision,” Irving Babbitt was fond of 
quoting, “the people perish.” And he used to add: “But where the 
vision is false, they perish the faster.” Scheeben would have approved 
the addition. Hence from his earliest years he set himself to blast the 
false vision that was dazzling so many German minds—the vision of a 
learning and a life in which the sacrificium intellectus would have no 
part. He strove to substitute the full splendor of the Catholic vision, 
whose framework is given in the old adage, “Sine Petro nulla vita.” 
For him the doctrine of the supernatural was erected on two funda- 
mental principles, and he made himself the prophet of both, in defiance 
of the prophets of his time. Against the naturalistic moralism of the 
Aufklaérungstheologie, he extolled the doctrine of God’s real indweiling 
in man; and against the rationalistic Liberalism everywhere pervasive, 
he became the apostle of the principle of authority. 

During the first ten years of his literary activity, it was chiefly this 
latter principle that was at stake. The lack of an adequate concept 
of the living magisterium had already shown itself in German opposi- 
tion on historical grounds to the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and in the lengthy obstinacy of the Hermesians. Thence 
unrolled in all its bitterness the ‘“‘Germanismus-Romanismus’”’ contro- 
versy. German chagrin and irritation at the “intransigence” of 
Rome, and German contempt for the “sterility” of Rome grew increas- 
ingly strong as German thought was sent proudly over the Alps, to 

2 Cf. G. Goyau, L’Allemagne religieuse, Le Catholicisme (Paris, 1908), IV, c. 6: ‘‘Les 
crises intellectuelles”; c. 7: ‘“‘L’Allemagne et le Concile de Vatican.” 

3 Cf. H. Brosch, ‘‘Das Werden des jungen Scheeben,” Stimmen der Zeit, CX XIII 
(1932), 405-406. 

4 Dogm., I, 64: Concil, I, 130-31. 

* This is Grabmann’s formula for Scheeben’s theological lifework; cf. his Introduction 
to NuGn,p.9. Itisalso the title of an early article by Scheeben. 
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come back on the Jndex. There was growing impatience of doctrinal 
authority, desire to withdraw Wissenschaft from beneath its supposedly 
crippling hand, restlessness even under the restraints of the Catholic 
philosophical tradition, shown, for instance, in German opposition to 
the revival of Scholasticism. And all the rumbling dissensions broke 
into a roar at the announcement of the Vatican Council, in which, as 
was instantly anticipated, the question of papal infallibility would be 
raised. 

Scheeben was keenly alive to the underlying cause of all these highly 
emotional disputes; it was a refusal to acknowledge any cathedra that 
dared set itself up against the university chair.“ Behind the refusal 
was the spirit of Liberalism, that had destroyed the concept of author- 
ity in social life, and would do the same in the Church. The drive 
was to substitute for faith the “cult of religious opinion,”’ over which 
the “priesthood of historical science’ would benignly preside.??7 The 
pretensions of this self-ordained priesthood reached their logical, 
tragi-comical absurdity in the objection to papal infallibility which 
Scheeben records as having been advanced in all seriousness—that 
Pius IX could not possibly be infallible, since “he has had a most 
precarious scientific training, and above all never studied at a German 
university.’* The conclusion is laughable, but, as Scheeben well 
saw, its premise was of a menacing seriousness. The fundamental 
tenet of Liberalism, “the absolute freedom of the individual,” was in 
fact identical with the Formal prinzip of heresy; and the spirit of heresy, 
“the spirit of disobedience,” had its echo in the spirit of Liberalism.?* 
It is not, therefore, surprising that Scheeben hated Liberalism with his 
whole Rhineland and Roman soul. 

I say all this because it was in 1868, just when the shadow of the 
coming Vatican Council was beginning to fall athwart the Liberal 
camp, that Scheeben first set his hand to the Dogmatik.*” The follow- 

* Concil, I, 229-42; 416-30; 505-46; III, 212-63 

7 Scheeben takes these two phrases from Déllinger’s famous speech at the Munich 
assembly of 1863; cf. Kleinere Schriften von J. J. Déllinger, hrsg. von Reusch (Stuttgart, 
1890), p. 184; cf. also Concil, I, 118, 126; Dogm., I, 1010. 

8 Concil, II, 421. 29 Tbid., pp. 539-46. 

»* Some interesting details about the composition of the Dogmatik are to be had from 


the Scheeben-Herder correspondence in the Herder archives, Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Some of them have been brought out by Dr. Julius Dorneich in an article in the Tiibinger 
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ing year he took over the editorship and almost undivided authorship 
of the periodical devoted to the discussions connected with the Coun- 
cil, Das Okumenische Concil vom Jahre 1869. And his work on it 
went pari passu with the composition of the first part of the Dogmatik, 
“Die theologische Erkenntnislehre,” all in the atmosphere of conflict 
engendered by Peter’s assertion of his right to feed with knowledge 
and doctrine the flock to which other pastures seemed more luscious. 
On his own testimony, Scheeben hammered out much of the thought 
of the Dogmatik on the anvil of the articles he was writing for the 
periodical ;* these articles, therefore, and especially the brilliant but 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1936, pp. 1-42, ‘Matthias Joseph Scheeben und Benjamin 
Herder.”” Dr. Dorneich, one of the editors and directors of Herder, kindly placed all the 
letters at my disposal on the occasion of a visit to Freiburg some years ago. The following 
are the salient points. Scheeben’s decision to write a dogmatic manual was made in 1867, 
after he had given up his original plan to write a moral textbook. Some time in 1868 the 
‘first stone” was laid. Progress was made only in spurts, owing to sickness, other duties 
(with Der Katholik, :.ad the diocesan Pastoralblatt), but chiefly owing to ‘‘the Konzilskrieg, 
into which I have been drawn against my expectations and wishes” (letter of Nov. 12, 
1870). However, in January 1869, he had hoped to have the first part finished by Easter 
of that year; in April the date was pushed forward to autumn; in September he reports that 
a section could be got ready for printing in January, but thinks it advisable to wait “until 
the dogmatic development in the Council, at least in its general nature, can be judged, in 
order to see whether anything important for the finished part is to be expected from the 
Council” (letter of Nov. 26, 1869). But from that time on the Periédische Blatter (first 
named Das Okumenische Concil vom Jahre 1869) claimed his whole time, until January, 
1871. In November, 1871, he reports that ‘the first half of Book I” could be ready for 
press by January. However, sickness again hindered the work. And in May, 1872, he 
writes: ‘‘My whole earlier work displeased me on closer examination, and I have begun 
to do the whole thing over almost entirely” (letter of May 28, 1872). It was not until 
March, 1873, that he sent in the first batch of manuscript. The Erste Abtheilung was 
finally finished in December, 1873. All in all, one’s impression is that Scheeben must have 
been a prodigious worker; the sheer volume of writing he turned out in the five years, 
1868-1873, is astonishing. Apparently he wrote quickly; but he also was a stern critic of 
his own work, and revised incessantly. For instance, he rewrote the whole section on the 
teaching office of the Church “three and in part four times” (letter of 1872, undated). 
Other parts of the Dogmatik received similar treatment, as he wrote himself into larger, 
more synthetic views, for which he was always searching. 

**When Herder objected to the interruption of the Dogmatik, Scheeben answered: 
“The Dogmatik must be put aside for a while, because I must write the Periddische Blatter 
all by myself. However, this work is of substantial value in that it will later help me to 
do a large part of the Dogmatik in more perfect and more up-to-date fashion, and make its 
composition easier” (undated letter, doubtless from 1870). Similar testimony is in a letter 
of January 5, 1871. 
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little-known commentaries on the Vatican Constitutions,” have a spe- 
cial interest and value. One sees in them his analysis of the errors of 
his time, in the light of which the emphases in his cwn exposition of 
Catholic doctrine took on sharper definition. I must give one pas- 
sage, out of many, in which he sums up the essence of religious Liberal- 
ism: 

[The Liberal] measures divine and Catholic faith with the standard of human 
faith; he regards it, consequently, as an act of free trust and sovereign approbation 
whereby one accepts and makes his own a truth that is seen to be sufficiently at 
tested. The testimony of another appears to him as authority only insofar as he 
allows himself freely to be influenced and moved by it; but it is not authority in the 
sense that the testimony, as an imperious, absolutely binding judgment, necessi- 
tates him to an obedient acceptance of its content. According to this theory, faith, 
insofar as it is referred formally to the word of God as to its source, is not an act of 
obedience and submissive homage, but the simple acknowledgment that God has 
spoken the truth.* 


From Scheeben’s thought as contained in Das Okumenische Concil 
three points are cardinal: first, the concept of revelation as “ein Macht- 
gebot des absoluten Herrn unseres Geistes”’;** secondly, the correlative 
concept of God’s authority as peremptory, imperious, imposing as a 
strict duty the acceptance of His testimony; thirdly, the consequent 
concept of faith as a costly but precious obedience, the sacrificium 
intellectus. It is important, too, to note that Scheeben gives these 
three ideas as an interpretation of the Vatican Council, whose em- 
phases he wishes to make his own. 

He carried over into the Dogmatik these three emphases; they have 
their counterpoises in its larger framework, but they are definitely 
marked. And it was their genesis that I wished to account for, in 
terms of an apologetic preoccupation. Whether this preoccupation 
ultimately operated to the detriment of consistency in Scheeben’s 
theology of faith is a question to be answered later. 


THE CONCEPT OF REVELATION 
The doctrine of faith in the Dogmatik requires for its understanding 


a word on the complementary concept of revelation. Scheeben as- 
signs to it two notes: it is a creative principle of supernatural, infallible 


® Concil, II, 118-38; 217-85. * Jbid., III, 232.  Jbid., II, 241. 
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knowledge, and it is a sovereign, imperious law imposed on the mind 
by the King of Truth. In the First Book of the Dogmattk, the latter 
note receives the greater stress; and out of it Scheeben develops in 
brilliant fashion the whole structure of the teaching mission of the 
Church. The emphasis was adopted in opposition to Liberalism and 
its primacy of reason and science, which required that stress be put 
“on the sovereign right of God to faith, and consistently with this, on 
the effective enforcement of revelation; only in this way does the full 
and clear concept of authority in the realm of faith come to the fore.’™ 
Faith, revelation, authority-—-each of these three notions receives a 
similarly colored and accented analysis at Scheeben’s hands. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that, in Scheeben’s time, it was the teach- 
ing authority of the Church that was challenged or misunderstood by 
the Liberals, notably by Déllinger and the school of Munich. Con- 
sequently, Scheeben wanted most particularly to set the Church’s 
authority in its full light; and this desire undoubtedly colored his 
development of the notion of revelation as a ‘“command”’ and of faith 
as an “obedience.’’ However, one may ask whether he was not thereby 
led into a certain confusion of thought. The proposition of revela- 
tion by the Church is indeed intimately linked to the revelation itself 
as given by God; nevertheless the acknowledgment of the former 
as authoritative is not altogether identical with the acceptance of the 
latter as true, nor are they identically motivated. One’s ethical atti- 
tude toward the Church as the despositary of revelation does not 
exactly goincide with one’s ethical attitude toward God manifesting 
Himself‘as man’s supernatural last end; the former may be qualified 
as an chedience more readily than the latter. I say this to suggest, 
antecedently to fuller discussion, that, in endeavoring to bring to the 
fore the “clear and full concept of authority in the realm of faith,”’ 
by insisting on the power behind the “effective enforcement of revela- 
tion,’ Scheeben is exposing himself to the danger of exaggerating the 
obediential quality of faith, in consequence of false perspectives. 

We may turn now to the doctrine of the Dogmatik on the intimate 


% This idea must have been that “‘new view of the whole doctrine of the teaching 
Church” which “‘ began to dawn” on Scheeben toward the end of 1872, and led him to re- 
write that whole section of the Dogmatik; cf. Dorneich, Tub. Th. Quartals., 1936, p. 24. 

% Dogm., I, 64. 
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nature of the act of faith, its “root,” and the internal unity of its 
double element. 
THE ACT OF FAITH 

Scheeben’s approach to the problem is personal. He observes that 
all theologians are in agreement as regards the individual elements 
that make up the act of faith, but they differ in details of their syn- 
theses, and above all in their emphases. Against one particular 
emphasis he protests—one that gives “too mechanical and abstract” 
an idea of faith, and that “overlooks or attenuates the living organism 
of it.’’*7 

In these words, Kleutgen saw the announcement of an “‘attack’’ upon 
himself.** In reply, Scheeben objects to the word “‘attack” ;** however, 
the fact is that the Lugonian theory of faith, of which Kleutgen was at 
the time the chief defender, did seem to him abstract and mechanical. 
His antagonism to it is explained by its “rationalism,” the very quality 
that made it attractive to other minds of the nineteenth century. 
“In this theory,” he says, “‘it is not so much God who generates faith 
by His authority, as reason by its own insight.’*° His rejection of the 
theory was a sort of prolongation of his reaction against the Hermesian 
theory, which made of faith “an ice-cold, mechanical ofteration of 
“somehow or other” 


reason.’ He admitted, of course, that Lugo 
satisfied all the theological values of the act of faith—its supernatu- 
rality and its freedom. But he saw a methodological error, that to 
him smacked of rationalism, in Lugo’s forcing of the parallel between 
human and divine faith, and in his attempt to explain the latter in 


® [bid., 630; cf. 681. 8 Beilagen, III, 49, 52. 

3® Dogm., II, p. vi; Scheeben apparently meditated a full reply to Kleutgen’s criticism, 
but it is as well that he never wrote it. Their differences, as Gutberlet pointed out at 
the time (Lilerarische Rundschau, 1877, n. 4, Sp. 109), were not the kind that would have 
yielded to argument. However, in preparing his article, “‘Glaube,” for the second edition 
of the Kirchenlexicon, he had Kleutgen’s critique in mind; and he concludes the first part 
of it—which alone is newly done, the rest (cols. 634 ff.) being merely a reprint of the 
corresponding sections of the Dogmatik—with these words: ‘“‘In the somewhat modified 
form here given it, my theory holds even against the extensive attack made on it by 
Kleutgen.”” Repeated readings failed to reveal to me any modifications; there is a certain 
tempering of expression, and perhaps some blurring of the Dogmatik’s very sharp emphasis 
on the voluntary character of faith, as a response to authority. 

© Dogm., I, 689. " Concil, I, 252. 

“2 This parallelism does indeed seem to have been Lugo’s basic principle; cf. De Fide, 
disp. I, sect. 7, n. 117. 
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terms of a “‘Schlussverfahren.’’* To put the root of faith in any sort 
of theoretic principle (e.g., ““What a trustworthy witness testifies to, 
is true’’*) was, he thought, to take an altogether too abstract, logical, 
mechanical view of the act, to rupture its organic unity, and to reduce 
the explanation of its genesis to an unreal juxtaposition of propositions. 

Against this conception he posits his own fundamental principle: 
faith is not primarily concerned with propositions; the act is made 
by a person, in a person: 


The assent, on the testimony of another intelligence, to a truth that is not di- 
rectly evident to us merits the name of faith only when it is a voluntary acceptance 
of a communication made tous. The assent must be evoked and supported by the 
striving to meet, with a respect and regard due to his rational and moral nature, the 
advances of the person who makes the communication, to attach oneself to him, 
and to enter upon a commerce of spirit with him.” 


The affective element enters into faith and assumes the primacy in its 
genesis because faith is a matter of a personal relationship: “faith is 
no purely logical act of cognition, but in its totality also a moral 
act, to such a degree that the assent of the understanding is the work 
of the will.’ Faith is a compound act. Obviously, the concept is 
a theological commonplace; for the freedom of faith is defined doctrine. 
However, peculiar to Scheeben in his time is the effort to establish and 
explain the intimate unity between the intellectual and affective ele- 
ments of faith. He insists, of course, that the intellectual assent 
“forms the genuine substance and essence of faith’’;*7 but he insists 
far more on the inseparability of the intellect’s action from the motion 
of the will, both in the genesis of faith and in its internal constitution. 
His characteristic formula is that the pius credulitatis affectus “belongs 
to the substance of faith,’’** is a “constituent part of faith,’** “an 
essential element of faith.’’®° 

What, then, is this pius credulitaiis affectus, or, as he calls it, “der 
glaubige Wille,”" ‘die glaubige Gesinnung,’® “pia affectio volun- 
tatis.”"* The term is applied by theologians to the actus voluntatis 
imperans fidem, though not seldom it is taken to mean, more widely, 


3 Dogm., I, 681. * Tbid., 1, 647. § Tbhid., 631. 
© Ibid., 633. 7 [bid., 785. * Tbid., 667, 670, 684. 
** Tbid., 782.  Tbid., 815. 8! Tbid., 748. 


 [bid., 782.  [bid., 651. 
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the general affective dispositions of the soul approaching faith. How- 
ever, Scheeben expressly distinguishes “the will’s decision to make 
the act of faith” from the “‘act of the will which belongs to the sub- 
stance of faith and forms its root.”** He terms this latter the pius 
credulitatis affectus, and distinguishes it from the more remote moral 
preparations for faith, which certainly do not belong to its substance. 
Moreover, at times he seems to suggest that the pius affectus is not so 
much an act as an attitude; whereas at other times it appears as an 
act, that “evokes’’ the assent of faith.“ We shall have later to define 
the nature of this act, or attitude, by examining its motive. 

For the moment, it is enough to note that the fundamental feature 
of Scheeben’s thought on the relations between the intellectual and 
affective aspects of faith comes to expression in his favorite and fre- 
quently repeated metaphor—the pius affectus is the “root’’ of faith.” 
Constitutionally, therefore, it belongs to the substance of faith as the 
root belongs to the substance of the plant; genetically, it is the pro- 
ductive power that brings the assent into being, as the plant springs 
from the root. In this metaphor, therefore, there appears that living 
organic concept of faith, and that primacy of the affective element that 
Scheeben urged against the ‘abstract and mechanical” conceptions 
of other theorists. His main criticism of the Lugonian theory is that 
it fatally overlooks this “peculiar psychological and organic develop- 
ment of faith in general and of divine faith in particular out of the 
pius credulitatis affectus.’”’™ 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH 


Scheeben’s concept of the living organism of faith and the function 
of the will within it may perhaps be profitably developed a bit by 
considering his discussion of the freedom of faith. The whole purpose 
of this discussion, he says, is to show how faith is, “as hardly any 
other act is, a deed of the whole man; it is man as such who is engaged 
in it, with al! the powers proper to his nature, especially with his in- 

** This distinction does not appear verbaily in “Glaube”; the metaphor of “root” 
appears only once; however, the idea in it is developed in cols. 619-22, 630, 633 


% Dogm., 632, 651, et al. 
 [bid., 648, 649, 651, 667, 670, 689, 771, 785; cf. 700, where the metaphor changes 


to “ Triebfeder.” 
7 [bid., 689. 
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terior and lofty powers, in virtue of which he makes the act as the living 
actuation of his freedom.’’*8 

He objects to a merely negative view of the freedom of faith—a 
view that would place the necessity for the will’s intervention simply in 
the fact that the reasons for belief lack necessitating force. This 
view would make the action of the will too accidental and the freedom 
of faith simply an imperfection. On the contrary, he says: 

... the freedom of faith is to be conceived in positive fashion, as a specific per- 
fection proper to faith, which corresponds to the nature of faith, and is the result of 
the essential part that the will has in it, on its affective side. The lack of necessi- 
tating force in the arguments can and should offer merely the occasion for the fuller 
revelation of the freedom that lies in its very nature.5® 


Consequently, Scheeben distinguishes a “formal, primary, specific, 
and essential freedom of faith,’’ and a “material, secondary, and ac- 
cidental freedom.’ And he laments the fact that a “confusing one- 
sidedness” should have led “‘many theologians of former and more 
recent times” to treat only the second, or at least to put it in the fore- 
ground. 

The formal and specific freedom of faith, according to Scheeben, 
lies in the fact that it is a “plenum revelanti Deo intellectus et volun- 
tatis obsequium’”’; these words of the Vatican Council are the ‘“‘founda- 
tion of this view” and the starting point of its explanation. And the 
explanation implies an organic concept of faith. Faith, he says, is 
not any sort of assent to God’s teaching; it is an assent that is at the 
same time a “libere moveri in Deum,” the Tridentine phrase which 
he sees (rightly or wrongly?) ‘more exactly explained” by the Vatican 
Council’s phrase, “‘libere praestare Deo obedientiam.”’ “Faith is a 
living striving toward God as the principle, object, and goal of revela- 
tion; more in particular, it is an acceptance, or better, a seizure of the 
content of revelation that comes about through a surrender and a 
submission to the authority of God, and through an intimate attach- 
ment to His eternal truth.’ 

In consequence, man must do more than merely weigh the motives 
of credibility and lay himself open intellectually to their impact; his 
will has a positive and essential function. First, faith in its genesis 

8 Tbid., 809. 8° Tbid., 811. 

% Tbid., 819. ® [bid., 812. 
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is “intrinsically bound to, and supported by,” a command and impulse 
of the will; and secondly, its very existence is conditioned by the fact 
that it is essentially a product of the will’s pietas, its “exalted respect 
for, and trust in, God,” its love for, and inclination toward, the truth 
and God who is the source of all truth.” Here again we have the 
notion of the pius affectus as the root of faith. ‘‘Accordingly,”’ Schee- 
ben concludes, “in the act of faith man is engaged wholly, with his whole 
interior self and all the spiritual part of his nature, with mind and feel- 
ing and heart and will.” In this respect, faith is a unique act: 

Over and above mere acts of cognition faith has this property, that it is not 
merely a passive conception, but an affective and therefore living seizure of the 
object known; over and above mere acts of the will it has another property, that it 
is not a mere affection, and consequently does not merely tend to its object but at 
the same time grasps it with the mind.™ 
In this fashion, Scheeben explains the act of faith as “essentially and 
intrinsically voluntary and free.’ The affective part of it is of its 
very nature, and is required not merely that there may be an accept- 
ance of the truth presented, but primarily that this acceptance may 
have the specific character of faith. The role of the will is not merely 
to permit the intellect to give itself to the evaluation of the motives of 
credibility, standing umpire, as it were, over the mind’s debate with 
God; nor is it mereiy to administer the coup de grdce when these motives 
are found insufficient to determine an assent, thus awarding, as it 
were, the victory to God and imposing on the mind the consequences 
of its own defeat—-the submission of faith. In this hypothesis, faith 
“would be merely connected with an act of freedom’’;® and the result 
would be extrinsecism. The true situation is that the free act of the 
will is “essentially and intrinsically’’ required; for unless there is a 
free motion at the interior of faith itself, the act will not be a plenum 
intellectus et voluntatis obsequium. In a word, it will not be faith, but 
some contrefacon thereof. It is to the formula of the Vatican Council 
that Scheeben constantly returns, as from it he started. 

THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH 

The key question, then, is to know what meaning Scheeben assigned 

to the Vatican formula. And the answer is quite clear: he considered 


®@ Joc. cit. 8 Loc. cit. * Tbid., 813 % Loc. cit. 
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it to mean that faith is a formal obedience. More exactly, the pius 
credulitatis affectus, the will’s adhesion to God that is the root of faith 
and of its very substance, is for him a movement of obedience. And 
it is in the notion of faith as an obedience that he wishes to find the 
solution to the problem of its genesis, and the explanation of its inner 
unity. Consequently, this notion must now be examined. One can, 
I think, best get at it through Scheeben’s notion of authority, to which 
corresponds the obedience of faith. 

Scheeben begins his analysis of authority by calling attention to 
an element in the concept “that is commonly overlooked, but that is 
definitely present and by all means to be emphasized.”’ He says: 
“In general, we understand by authority the moral power and dignity 
of an individual, in virtue of which he is in a position to determine 
other individuals in their thinking and conduct, or to demand of them 
that they allow themselves to be so determined and influenced.’ 
And this general note of authority is found in the authority that is 
the motive of faith: “As a matter of fact, the speaker impels us to be- 
lief primarily by the fact that he expressly or implicitly makes upon us 
a demand for faith, and by the fact that this demand receives a moral 
power from the dignity of the speaker.”** The demand is contained 
at least implicitly in language that is, to use Scheeben’s antithesis, 
“eine Ansprache,”’ and not merely “eine Aussprache von Gedanken.”’ 

It is evident that the authority of the speaker, in this sense, and the 
consequent moral effectiveness of his demand for faith, depend on the 
relation of superiority in which he stands to the hearer. There are, 
therefore, three degrees of authority. The lowest is that of the simple 
witness; his personal worth can invite faith in his word but not strictly 
demand it. A step higher is the authority of the teacher over his 
pupils; by reason of his intellectual superiority and the dignity of his 
chair his utterances command not merely attention but also reverence. 
One’s acceptance of them therefore acquires the quality of an honorific 
subordination of one’s own judgment to his; nevertheless, the teacher 
is not in a position to exact from his pupils an absolute and formal 
submission of mind. The highest degree of authority is that possessed 
by one who is really auctor of another’s being, so that the other stands 
to him in a relation of strict dependence. This is authority in the 


* Tbid., 634; cf. 71. * Loc. cit. 
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most proper sense. Scheeben concedes it to two persons—to the 
Creator over His creatures, and to parents over their children of minor 
age. (In parental authority he consistently sees the closest earthly 
analogy to the divine authority of God.) 

This authority can do more than merely invite faith; it can imperiously demand 
it, make it a duty of obedience, stamp upon it inwardly the character of obedience 
and submission. Consequently, the power and purpose of this authority is not 
merely to complete the knowledge of the one subject to it, where his own intelligence 
fails; it further necessitates him to the submissien and sacrifice of his own judgment 
formed out of what lights he personally may have, to the judgment of the authority 
in question.*® 
It is this authority in the strict sense that Scheeben conceives to be 
the force creative of that initial moral attitude in which faith originates; 
it is the motive of the will to believe, which is the root of all faith, 
human or divine. 

The other qualities of the speaker, his knowledge and veracity, also 
go to make up his authority. However, they operate toward the pro- 
duction of faith only in and through their conjunction with this “fun- 
damental element of authority.”” They form its specific attributes, 
which determine it to be “faith-authority,” but they are not to be 
““f-thwith identified with, nor by themselves alone defined as, au- 
** uy.” Rather, they should be taken as constituting the speaker’s 
credibility. Between credibility and authority as such, especially in 
the case of God, there obtains an inadequate distinction, based on the 
fact that “authority has an independent action, alongside and ahead 
of these attributes, so that they come into full play only in and through 
it.’*® In this sense, therefore, Scheeben constantly speaks of “die 
gebietende Autoritat Gottes iiber unseren Geist.’’** And he conceives 
it as a moral power that binds the will and motivates the pius creduli- 
iatis affectus: 

The motive of the act of the will, the so-called pius credulitatis affectus, which, 
as the root of faith, belongs to its substance—consequently the formal motive and 
also the formal object of faith on its ethical side—is the authority of God in the 
sense of His absolute majesty, His mastery over our minds, in virtue of which He 
instils into us an absolute respect and reverence, and demands of us obedience and 
trust, and so commands the acceptance of His word by faith. In accordance with 
this motive, faith is fashioned, intrinsically and essentially, into an act of obedient 


* [bid., 636. * [bid., 638. 0 Jbid., 700, 672, et al. 
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and submissive homage to God and of unlimited surrender to Him; in other words, 
into an act of religiosity, a species of latreutic worship, and moreover an act of wor- 
ship that is particularly lofty and pleasing to God, since it is the religiositas mentis, 
the sacrificium intellectus.™ 

Irom this text it can be seen why I said above that Scheeben makes 
the pius credulitatis affectus essentially a movement of obedience, in 
fact, of formal obedience; for its object is a strict command, on two 
counts. First, revelation is conceived as a “‘Machtgebot des absoluten 
Herrn unseres Geistes,”’ and secondly, its imperiousness derives from 
its source in God’s majesty, the absolute superiority of His will. 
Thus the obediential character of the pius affectus, which is the root 
of faith, stamps upon faith itself the character of an obedience. 

Obviously, Scheeben’s idea of authority and his concept of the obedi- 
ence of faith that depends on it present certain originalities. One 
must therefore inquire into his substantiation of them. 

He evidently saw his theory expressed, or at least implied, in the Con- 
stitutions of the Vatican Council. It is a question whether the Coun- 
cil actually furnished him with his distinction between authority in 
the strict sense and credibility, or whether he simply sought in the 
Council confirmation of a theory already conceived. At any rate, the 
distinction makes its first appearance in his commentary on the “‘Con- 
stitution on Divine Faith.’’ He says, for instance: 

... the Council declares in canon 2 that the nature of divine faith, as contrasted 
with natural knowledge, demands that ‘the revealed truth be believed on the au- 
thority of God revealing’; thus it rejects the view that considers the testimony of 
God as a mere means of proof in the service of our own independent thinking. On 
the contrary, the Council demands an assent that proceeds from a reverential 
attachment to God, to which attachment one is determined by the will, out of 
reverence for God. And this is not all. According to canon 1, the divine author- 
ity, to which faith corresponds, essentially manifests itself as authority in the 
strictest sense of the word, as imperious authority (gebietende Autoritdt). Conse- 
quently, the words, ‘to believe on the authority of God revealing,’ have the same 
sense as ‘to be determined to an assent to the truth in question out of obedience to 
God and reverence for Him, in cesequence of His command and testimony, which 
have absolute binding force and are worthy of all respect.’** 

1 [bid., 670. 

® Concil, I, 245-46; cf. 233, 239, 241; this last text is interesting, in that Scheeben is 
here explaining the obedience of faith in the light of the doctrine on papal infallibility—a 
somewhat dubious procedure, when seeking the motive and nature of the pius credulitatis 
affectus. 
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In the Dogmatik, too, where his distinction between the two kinds of 
authority is given finer point, Scheeben is clearly following what he 
conceives to be an inspiration from the Vatican Council decrees: 

From this characteristic of the divine authority in its relation to faith [i.e., from 

the notion of authority as God’s absolute mastery over the mind] the Vatican be- 
gins its teaching on the nature of faith, in that it defines faith as an homage of 
intellect and will given to God—an homage that we owe Him because we depend 
absolutely on Him as our Creator, and because created reason is completely sub- 
ordinate to uncreated Truth.” 
And he sees the reason for the Council’s procedure in the necessity of 
combating naturalistic and rationalistic views. It would seem, then, 
that he considered his theory of authority and of faith as an obedience 
to be a legitimate development of the Council’s condemnation of 
Liberalism. 

His next appeal is to the scriptural doctrine on faith as an obedience; 
in two places he exploits these texts.7* He acknowledges that the 
Gospels often advance, as the motive of faith, God’s testimony sine 
addito; but he adds: “often enough, too, in and with this testimony the 
imperious authority of God is emphasized, notably in the texts which 
deal with the institution and mission of the teaching apostolate.” 
However, his chief support is in St. Paul, by whom “faith is consistently 
portrayed as an obedience, and infidelity as a disobedience.”” He 
makes no effort at an exegesis of the precise meaning of St. Paul’s 
“obedience of faith’; the fact that St. Paul used the word seems to 
have been enough for him. 

When it comes to finding support for his position in the Scholastic 
tradition, Scheeben is rather at a loss. He seizes, of covise, upon 
William of Paris, who “most decisively and thoroughly stressed the 
nature of the obedience of faith, to such an extent indeed that later 
theologians suspected him of having regarded this imperium of God as 
the formal object also of the intellectual assent of faith.” The implic- 

3 Dogm., I, 671; cf. Concil, I1, 239-40: “In the first paragraph, the Council handles 
the concept and nature of faith in the closest connection with the duty of eliciting it; 
and precisely in the peculiar character which the obligatory nature of faith gives it the 
Council finds both the starting point for the determination of its nature. . .and one of the 
most important elements which must be emphasized today.” This, again, is forcing the 


thought of the Council. 
™ Dogm., 672, 815. 
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ation there is that Scheeben himself did not share this suspicion; his in- 
terpretations were indeed always benign. And there is an indication of 
the fineness of his theological and historical sense in the fact that this 
milder view of William’s doctrine (with which Kleutgen emphatically 
disagreed) has come to be espoused by several able theologians of late 
years.”® Apart from William of Paris, Scheeben can cite no other 
Scholastic authority; but he has this to say about the Scholastic tradi- 
tion in general: 

The other Scholastics as a rule speak of the authority of God, in the stricter 
sense, in connection with the motive of the intellectual act, in that they put as 
the motive of faith the Prima Veritas. The word ‘Prima’ indicates that God 
demands and determines faith precisely in His character as uncaused principle of 
all knowledge and all intellectual beings, and consequently as Sovereign of all 
minds. Ina word, as the Vatican says, the whole man and particularly the ratio 
creata is subject to Him as the Prima Veritas, and consequently as the Creator and 


Dominus.*® 


It is interesting to note that Scheeben here makes the authority on 
which faith rests an attribute of God as Lord and Master; similarly 
he seems to imply that the submission of faith is made simply to God 
as Creator—hardly a wide enough concept of it, I should think. 

These, then, are the theological arguments advanced by Scheeben 
in support of his theory of authority, and his correlative theory of the 
motivation of the pius credulitatis affectus, in virtue of which it emerges 
as a formal obedience, moving the intellect to its assent. 


CRITIQUE 

Certain initial values in Scheeben thought should be acknowledged. 
There is, first, its apologetic value against Liberalism, to which the 
idea of faith as an obedience was and is quite foreign. There is, 
secondly, its value from the standpoint of religious psychology. One 
remembers Newman: “Once a man believes in God, the greatest ob- 
stacle to belief in revelation has been got out of the way—the proud, 
self-sufficient spirit.” By acceptance of the reality of God, he ex- 
plains, a man inwardly bows to one who is Creator and Judge, and thus 

% Cf. Gardeil, DTC, III, 2274; A. Lang, Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung, Beitr. s. 
Gesch. d. Phil. u. Theol. d. MA, XXX, 5-6; G. Engelhardt, Die Entwicklung der Glaubens- 


psychologie, ibid., pp. 281 ff. 
% Dogm., 1, 673. 
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recognizes that he is not himself the measure of all things nor the 
master of his own destiny. In this sense, Scheeben is right in insisting 
that reverence and submission to God as Creator are necessary to 
instil in the heart that sense of utter dependence that is essential for 
the further submission of faith. Finally, also valuable from a psy- 
chological standpoint is Scheeben’s stress on the fact that faith is an 
afiair between persons, in which the concrete relationship of superi- 
ority in which the speaker stands to the hearer is of capital importance. 
By refusing to grant even this, and by arguing for an abstract and 
minimist concept of faith, Kleutgen vitiates a large part of his criti- 
cism.77_ Scheeben’s concreteness is far closer to the psychological 
realities of the case. And it has the added advantage of pointing the 
fact that divine faith has only analogies in the natural order, in that 
God's superiority admits no human parallels. 

Granted all this, it remains true that Scheeben’s vigorous reaction 
against Liberalism carried him a bit off balance, and led him to exag- 
gerate or misconceive the notion of faith as an obedience and to dis- 
turb the inner consistency of his own doctrine. First of all, his appeal 
to the Vatican Council fails of effect. The Council never intended to 
give a complete treatise on divine faith, its genesis and nature; its 
decrees left many things unsaid; and they were indeed accented in the 
direction of a condemnation of religious Liberalism. In taking this 
accent as the key to a full theological theory of faith, Scheeben is led 
to push the Vatican doctrine to limits that are more than doubtfully 
legitimate. To this fact we have an excellent witness in the person of 
Kleutgen, who actually wrote the decree in substantially the form 
approved by the Fathers.7* Kleutgen dismisses Scheeben’s appeal 
to the Vatican Council with the curt remark: “Indessen was man 
einmal fiir wahr halt, findet man leicht in den Worten anderer.’’’® 
A severe remark, but substantially just. 

The whole foundation of Scheeben’s theory on the motivation of the 
pius affectus is in the Council’s sentence: ‘Cum homo a Deo tamquam 

7 Cf. Beilagen, III, 53-69. 

78 Kleutgen was the “certain theologian’”’ mentioned in the minutes of the third session 
of the Deputation on Faith; cf. Coll. Lac., VII, 1647, and Granderath, Histoire du Concile 


du Vatican (Bruxelles, 1911), IT, 12. 
** Beilagen, III, 105. 
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a Domino suo totus dependeat, et ratio creata veritati increatae 
penitus subjecta sit, plenum revelanti Deo intellectus et voluntatis 
obsequium fide praestare tenemur.’’*® The scope of this sentence 
was explained by Conrad Martin, Bishop of Paderborn: 

The first paragraph in its first part connects this chapter with the preceding one 
... [Hence this sentence has only the value of a transition and introduction.] In 
the first part of the chapter, then, the intention was not to explain each and every 
one of the motives of faith; what had to be indicated was simply the root, or the 
fundamental reason, of the obligation of giving faith to God revealing. This root 

. is clearly put in the fact that God is supreme author, etc. *! 

This, however, is very considerably less than what Scheeben asserts. 
The fundamental and initial reason for believing is one thing; the proxi- 
mate, formal motive of the will to believe, which culminates in the 
actual assent of faith, is quite another. God, and His supreme do- 
minion as Creator and Lord, is indeed the fundamental reason for the 
obligation of charity or religion or any virtue whatsoever; but the for- 
mal motive of each remains to be determined. To use a concept de- 
veloped by Gardeil, the Vatican Council in the sentence quoted is 
actually giving simply the motive of “foi avant la foi.” 

Again, Scheeben rests his contention on the sentence: “... . actus 
(fidei) est opus ad salutem pertinens, quo homo liberam praestat ipsi 
Deo obedientiam.’’ But the purpose of the phrase was to define the 
freedom of faith against the Hermesians;* one cannot, therefore, forth- 
with interpret the term “obedience” in a formal sense. As a matter 
of fact, as St. Thomas says, even charity “cannot exist without obedi- 
ence’ (II-IT, q. 104, a. 3), but its act is not therefore a formal act of 
obedience. 

Nor are Scheeben’s Scripture texts any more conclusive for his pur- 
pose. St. Thomas, for instance, gives this exegesis of Rom. 1:5: 

Obedience has place in things that we can do voluntarily; but we consent to the 
things of faith in virtue of a will to do so, since they are above reason; no one be- 


8° On the history of this phrase, cf. Coll. Lac., VII, 72-73 (first schema); p. 87 (relation 
of Simor) ; pp. 156-57 (emendations 3-16); pp. 166-70 (relation of Martin on emendations) ; 
p. 193 (second schema). Subsequently only two emendations were proposed (nn. 61 
and 101; cf. idid., pp. 226 and 229), and both were rejected (ibid., p. 241, relation of 
Gasser). 

Coll. Lac., VII, 166. * Cf. Aubert, op. cit., pp. 683-87. 

Coll. Lac., VII, 87 (relation of Simor on the scope of Martin’s schema). 
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lieves unless he wills to do so, as St. Augustine says; consequently, what is said 
below in 6:17 is applicable to faith: ‘You have been obedient from the heart to that 
form of doctrine to which you were committed.’ 

In other words, there is an element of obedience in faith inasmuch as it 
is free; and its freedom, at least as giving entrance to the element of 
obedience, derives from the obscurity of the assent. ‘The assent is 
indeed a submission of intellect to a magisterial authority; and the 
will determines the intellect to this submission. However, the actual 
nature of that will to believe, and its formal motivation, still remain to 
be determined. Finally, it is to be noted that St. Thomas refers the 
notion of obedience to the intellect rather than to the will. The assent 
is an obedience, not the will to make the assent, as Scheeben would 
have it. 

There is a further difficulty. One must ask whether the pius cre- 
dulitatis affectus, conceived as a formal obedience, can actually be, as 
Scheeben wants it to be, the voluntary motion that is “of the substance 
of faith,” intrinsic to it. The difficulty is clear. As a formal obe- 
dience, the pius affectus would have as its proper formal object the 
created good inherent in submission to a divine precept; and only 
mediately would it be directed to God Himself, the uncreated good, 
man’s last end. But such is not the voluntary motion that could be 
“of the substance” of an act of theological virtue, which is by defini- 
tion a motion that terminates immediately, and in its totality, at 
God Himself. Consequentiy, if the pius affectus is conceived as a 
formal obedience, it would indeed specify faith as an act of rational 
virtue, but it could not confer on faith its unique specification as a 
voluntary, inchoative ordination of oneself to one’s supernatural last 
nd. By so conceiving it, Scheeben fails to explain—in fact, makes 
it impossible to explain—how the pius affecius is constitutive of faith, 
interior to it, part of its concrete, totality. 

Similarly, he fails to explain how the pius affectus is generative of 
faith, its “root,” joined to the assent in an organic unity. He had hold 
of the right problem—how the assent of the intellect is the ‘“comple- 
tion”’ of the will’s upsurge to God, in such wise that the two distinct 
motions unite in the unity of a single libere moveri in Deum. But his 
principle of solution—the pius affectus as formal obedience—was 
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wrong. Byacurious paradox, Scheeben, who shrank from rationalistic 
explanations of faith, himself so “rationalized” the pius affectus as to 
divest it of its quality of an “upsurge” to God that would carry the 
intellect to a seizure of God Himself. Ultimately, he turns the mo- 
tion of the will towards earth and its created goods, not towards God 
and the heavenly vision of which he would make iaith an anticipation. 
His insight into the mystical nature of faith, which is so strong when 
he contemplates the assent of faith, somehow fails him when he turns 
to consider its voluntary aspect. It was clouded, I think, by his apolo- 
getic preoccupations. And what he ultimately explains is not the 
“root” of faith, but rather its “soil,” the sense of dependence on God 
as Creator, utter reverence for Him as Lord, born of a profound con- 
viction of His transcendent reality, and of man’s personal relation to 
Him as Master of human destiny, whose word, if spoken, must be 
heeded. 

Scheeben saw most truly that faith demands the sacrifice of man’s 
inmost pride, that is the stronger in proportion as the spirit itself is 
strong—I mean the pride to which Newman confessed, in his well- 
known verse: “I was not always thus, nor prayed/ That Thou shouldst 
lead me on/ I loved to choose and see my path... .’’ However, faith 
demands that this pride of choosing and seeing one’s path be put to 
the knife before the will can make that last “upsurge” to God that is 
completed by the assent of faith. Faith, in the still, silent, perhaps 
almost unnoticed moment that it stirs in the soul, is not man’s formal 
farewell to human pride and to the earthly destinies that it may con- 
jure up for its own striving; rather, it is the formal welcome given to a 
divine promise of a destiny that even human pride could not have con- 
ceived as really open to man. The obedience of faith is not that of 
Moses, flat on the earth of Sinai, hearkening to the thunders of Je- 
hovah’s law; it is rather the obedience of Abraham, afoot, face turned 
from the land of Ur, going out from country and hearth and kin into 
a new land, which had been promised him, to which he had been 
called, but of which he would have no vision till he set foot on it. 

Perhaps the most curious thing is that Scheeben actually had, but 
failed to use, a sounder basis for an explanation of the genesis of faith 
and the organic unity of its two aspects, through an explanation of the 
pius affectus as the root of faith. He indicates it when he is dealing 
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with the supernaturality of faith, especially the supernaturality of its 
affective aspect. Against Lugonian theorists, he insists on a concrete 
view of faith, more intimately scriptural, more sharply-drawn in its 
portrayal of the personal relationships between God and man that 
enter into it. The God who speaks is no far-off, abstract Deus verax, 
but a loving Father, who enters by His word into the very heart; the 
one who hears is no disembodied, critical reason, but a child; the mes- 
sage spoken is no catalogue of theses, but a promise of eternal life in 
the vision of the Father’s face; and the child’s answer, faith, is no 
carefully calculated admission of what cannot reasonably be denied, 
but a gladly obedient acceptance of a new dignity and destiny.* In 
this universe of discourse, constructed in his moments of more purely 
theological inspiration, Scheeben puts, as the motive of the pius credu- 
litatis affectus, God as man’s supernatural last end, and author of his 
salvation, calling His children to intimate union with Himself, through 
Christ, as their Father. The child’s answer to the call is a motion of 
kindliche Pietét, a turning towards, and a striving for, the high thing 
promised, the supernatural destiny offered. What evokes it is the 
amor boni repromissi; and what it evokes is the assent: ‘This is my 
highest good; this is my destiny; this promise is made to me! I accept 
it; freely I affirm, by my assent, the goal itself and the motion of my 
being towards it.’’™ 

These data came within the grasp of Scheeben’s highly intuitive 
mind, when he was dealing with the supernaturality of faith. It is, 
though he does not present it as such, the idea enshrined in the Triden- 
tine formula, “fides est humanae salutis initium.” It is the same idea 
that is central in St. Thomas’ thought: faith is “habitus mentis, quo 
inchoatur vita aeterna in nobis.”"*? Scheeben had the idea, in a sense; 

** Cf. Dogm., I, 782. 

** Cf. De la Taille, “‘L’oraison contemplative,” Rech. d. Sc. Rel., 1X (1919), 278: “La 
foi, méme en son état ordinaire, est engendrée dans |’esprit par une pression de la volonté, 
c’est-A-dire sous l’influence d’un amour au moins initial de la Bonté qui se promet dans 
la vie éternelle, amor boni repromissi. Actionée par cet amour, l’intelligence elle-méme 
est rattachée 4 ce Bien supréme par une affirmation volontaire et amoureuse, od l'objet 
est atteint en méme temps comme /a fin A laquelle se rapporte i’affirmation 

*7 TI-II, q. 4, a. 1; cf. De Ver., q. 14, a. 2; In Epist. ad Hebr., c XII, lect. 1; and Jn 
Eph. c. XII11, lect. 5: “Jam in nobis res sperandas per modum cujusdam inchoationis 


(fides) facit subsistere.”’ 


a 
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but he failed to work it out. He failed to synthesize his theory on the 
supernaturality of faith with his theory of its genesis, as he also failed 
to synthesize his intuition of the central meaning of the intellectual 
aspect of faith with his intuition that faith has its “root” in the will. 
The reason, I think, was his lack of the two instruments necessary for 
constructing a full and harmonious theory of faith as initium salutis, 
jnchoatio vitae aelernae™ One is a strongly structured metaphysic of 


’ which is 


88 Scheeben constantly uses the formula, “anticipation of the beatific vision,’ 
not found in St. Thomas; once (Jn Joan. c. VI, lect. 8, n. 1) he speaks of faith as “‘semi- 
narium visionis,” a thought that is in harmony with De Ver., q. 14, a. 2, where the prima 
principia rationis are called ‘“‘semina quaedam sapientiae.” Curiously, Scheeben does 
not cite the Thomistic texts for his other formula, “ participation in the divine knowledge”’; 
cf. In Boeth. de Trin., q. 2, a. 2; I-II, q. 110, a. 4; De Ver., q. 14, a. 8. More- 
over, Scheeben’s two formulas are to him obviously equivalent; hence he takes ‘“‘anticipa- 
tion of the beatific vision” in a purely intellectual and static sense; whereas St. Thomas’ 
formula, “habitus quo inchoatur vita aeterna in nobis,” is definitely dynamic and affective 
in its connotations; it has the philosophic background of a metaphysic of final causality, 
applied to the problem of human beatitude. In sum, I think it can be said that what 
Chenu has called “theologically the chief truth” about faith, its relation to the beatific 
vision (“La psychologie de la foi dans la théologie du xiii sidcle,” Etudes d’ histoire littéraire 
et doctrinale du xiii si’ .2, I1, 172), captured Scheeben’s religious imagination; but his 
intelligence, which was not speculative in the philosophic sense, failed to penetrate it. 
At that, he stands alone among nineteenth-century theologians in his seizure and exten- 
sive use of this idea; and this is greatly to his credit. 

Note.—The following is a catalogue of Scheeben’s writings that deal directly or in- 
directly with the problem of faith; I add the manner of their citation in the foregoing 
article. 

Natur und Gnade. Versuch einer systematischen Darstellung der natiirlichen und 
tibernatiirlichen Lebensordnung im Menschen. Hrsg. mit einem Vorwort von M. 
Grabmann. Miinchen, 1922. (Cited as NuGn.) 

Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik. Freiburg i. Br., 1873 (Band 1), 1878 (Band 
II). (Cited as Dogm., (n.) 785.) 

“Glaube,” Kirchenlexicon, Wetzer und Welte, 2. Aufg., V (1888), Sp. 616-74. (Cited 
as “‘Glaube,”’ (col.) 623.) 

Das Okumenische Concil vom Jahre 1869: Periddische Blatter sur Mitleilung und 
Besprechung der Gegenstinde, welche sich auf die neueste Kirchenversammlung besichen. 
Binde I-III. Regensburg, 1870-71. (Cited as Concil, I, (p.) 234.) This periodical 
was continued under the title: Peridédische Blatter sur Besprechung der grossen religiisen 
Fragen der Gegenwart. Binde IV-XI. Regensburg, 1872-82. The following articles 
may be noted: 

“‘Das allgemeine Concilium und die Wissenschaft,” I (1869), 100-18. 

“Die Infallibilitatshetze,”’ I (1869), 229-42. 

‘Die dogmatische Constitution de fide catholica,” 11(1870), 118-38. 

“‘Erlauterungen zu der dogmatischen Constitution de fide catholica,” 11 (1870), 
217-85. 
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finality; the other is a grasp of the data of religious psychology. How- 
ever, it was not Scheeben’s fault that he lived in the nineteenth 


century. 


“Die erste dogmatische Constitution tiber den Primat,” II (1870), 303-33; 341-87. 

“Die Bewegung gegen den pipstlichen Unfehlbarkeit in Deutschland,” II (1870), 
416-30. 

“Die theologische und praktische Bedeutung des Dogmas von der Unfehlbarkeit 
des Papstes, besonder in seiner Beziehung auf die heutige Zeit: 2. Die Unfehlbarkeit 
des Papstes und der katholische Glaube,” III (1871), 504-46. 

“ Beitriige zur Characteristik der modernen Hiiresie und der durch dieselbe bedingten 
Aufgabe der Kirche in unserer Zeit,” IV (1872), 1-14; 53-75; 129-41; 228-41. 

“Der Liberalismus als System vom theologischen Gesichtspunkt betrachtet,” 
VII (1875), 172-92; 258-82; 289-302; 449-72. 

“‘Gedanken iiber das christliche Autoritaitsprinzip und seine Bedeutung fiir unsere 
Zeit,” X (1878), 1-9; 49-64; 97-112; 155-68; 204-20; 241-67 
(I was not able to establish with certainty Scheeben’s authorship of the three last- 
named articles; but they are undoubtedly his. 

Some of Scheeben’s contributions—articles and reviews—to the periodical, Der 
Katholik, would be of interest in a study of his doctrine on the supernatural; of value 
for his early ideas on faith is the article, ‘Uber den Unterschied und das Verhiltnis 
von Philosophie und Theologie, Vernunft und Glauben,” Katholik (1863, I), 641-65; 
(1863, IT), 267-300 
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N the first part, to clarify the fundamental concepts involved in the 
| study, a distinction was made between the Church as a juridical 
society and the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. It was stated 
that both of these are aspects of one complex notion of the Church. 
Further, likewise for the sake of elucidation, a basic division of sins was 
introduced, according to which some sins are death-bringing not only 
to the individual as such but also to that individual considered as a 
cell in a living organism; other sins are such that they do not deprive 
us of life and are unavoidable in this life. 

Bearing these concepts in mind, the object of this study was to 
determine the relation to the Church of sinners lapsing into death- 
bringing transgressions. In the two sections devoted to this problem 
of St. Augustine’s ecclesiology in the previous issue it was established: 
(1) that sinners are members of the juridical and sacramental Church, 
and (2) that sinners are excluded from the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ; it was also intimated in what manner and to what 
extent this exclusion takes place. 

The present continuation of that article will likewise consist of two 
sections developing the same theme: (3) the inclusion of sinners in the 
Body of Christ, with explanations as to the manner of their inherence, 
and (4) the exclusion of sinners from the celestial Body of Christ. 


Ill. THE INCLUSION OF SINNERS IN THE BODY OF CHRIST 


The testimonies occurring in the works of St. Augustine for the 
exclusion of sinners from the Church, the Body of Christ, are so nu- 
merous and obvious that the prima facie view favors the existence of a 
pure and holy Church devoid of sinners. These forceful statements 
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are one-sided assertions made against an opponent. They are to be 
tempered more by the consideration of his whole doctrine on the 
Church than by counterbalancing direct evidence of equal force in the 
opposite direction. In the light of St. Augustine’s totality of ecclesio- 
logical doctrine, a somewhat different interpretation must be put on 
the many arguments excluding sinners from the Body of Christ. 


The Fact of Their Inclusion 


The primary source of St. Augustine’s doctrine on the Body of Christ 
is to be traced back to St. Paul® and to those passages of the gos- 
pels?® wherein Christ identifies Himself as ene with His faithful. This 
doctrine is then principally applied and further evolved in the expo- 
sition of the Psalms contained in his exegetical commentary Enarra- 
tiones in Psalmos. Almost every page in th's voluminous work has 
references to Christ, the Head of the Church, and to the faithful form- 
ing the members of His Body, and thus constituting His Mystical 
Body. 

To his work De Doctrina Christiana, composed in greater part during 
the year 397,2 with the primary purpose of setting forth principles 
guiding the proper understanding of the Sacred Books, St. Augustine 
added?” in 426, towards the end of his life, the hermeneutical rules 


202 Cf. S. J. Grabowski, “St. Augustine and the Doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ,””’ THEOLOGICAL Stvuptes, VII (1946), 86-98. 

203 E.g., DeTrin., 15, 19, 34 (PL XLII, 1084); Enar. in Ps. 130, 6 (PL XXXVII, 
1708); Enar. in Ps. 52, 1 (PL XXXVI,613); cf. J. C. Gruden, The Mystical Christ (St. 
Louis, 1936), pp. 87 ff. 

20* This date is assigned by the Maurist Fathers and by de Labriolle, Histoire de la 
littérature latine chrétienne (2e. éd.; Paris, 1924); whereas Portalié (in the article: ‘‘Augus- 
tin,” in DTC) places the date at 426; it may be supposed, however, that the latter 
intends by this date to mark rather the final touches or the completion of the work. 

20 De doctr. christ., Prol., 1 (PL XXXIV, 15): “Sunt praecepta quaedam tractandarum 
Scripturarum, quae studiosis earum video non incommode posse tradi; ut non solum 
legendo alios qui divinarum Litterarum operta aperuerunt, sed et aliis ipsi aperiendo 
proficiant.” 

2% Tt is highly improbable that the whole treatise was revised in the sense that it has 
taken on a new, amplified, and recorrected form; St. Augustine in his Retractationes 
implies that he added only in his late years that portion in which the rules are contained. 
De Labriolle, op. cit.: “Le texte primitif, abandonné par Augustin en 397, allait jusqu ’au 


chap. III, XXXVII, de l’édition compléte, celle de 427. ‘Cum imperfectos (libros) 
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of Tichonius, culled from the latter’s Liber Regularum2” Among the 
seven rules enumerated and explained in this book Tichonius gives us 
two rules which pertain to the doctrine of the Body of Christ in Sacred 
Scripture and one pertaining to the body of the devil. The first rule 
is, ““De Domino et ejus corpore’’; the second, ““De Domini corpore 
bipertito’’; and finally the heading of the seventh rule is, “De diabolo 
et ejus corpore.’’?°8 

Regarding the solution of the problem revolving about the exclusion 
or inclusion of sinners in the Body of Christ much depends on the 
genuine meaning, value, and application of these rules. St. Augustine 
does not assign to these rules the sweeping scope that their author 
Tichonius so readily attributes to them for clearing Scripture of all 
difficulties and obscurities. Although he finds some points in these 
rules inadequate and oversubtle,?°* nevertheless, “to so elaborate and 
useful a work” he ascribes great utility and value, ‘“‘because they 
[the rules] help very much to the understanding of the Scriptures.’’"° 
This is why St. Augustine approves these rules of the African semi- 
Donatist Tichonius and even embodies them in his own work, ampli- 
fying each rule with his own commentary. 


comperissem,’ explique Augustin (Refract. 2, 4, 1) ‘perficere malui quam eis sic relictis ad 
alia retractanda transire. Complevi ergo tertium.... Addidi etiam novissimum 
librum et quatuor libris illud implevi.’”” The same author adds: ‘“Essayer de restituer 
la premiére édition, comme I’a fait Dom de Bruyne, lequel suppose qu’ Augustin remania 
de fond en comble l’ouvrage en 427 (Rev. Ben. 1913, pp. 301 ff.) est une entreprise qui 
parait assez chimérique.”” E. de Bruyne himself later corrected his conjecture concerning 
the existance of two separate editions of this work; viz., one of 397 and another of 426; see 
Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique, 1927, p. 783. Cf. H. Pope, St. Augustine of Hippo (London, 
1937), p. 371, and A. Allgeier, “‘Der Einfluss des Manichiismus auf die exegetische 
Fragestellung bei Augustin,” in Aurelius Augustinus (Koln, 1930), p. 11. 

207 The nature, composition, organization, and style of this book are thus briefly 
portrayed by O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg, 1924), 
III, 427: ‘‘Das Buch ist das erste lateinische Kompendium der biblischen Hermenevtik, 
etwas schwerfallig im Ausdruck, etwas sprunghaft in der Darstellung und nicht frei von 
sachlichen Schwiichen, aber die Frucht ernsten und selbstandigen Denkens.” 

208 De doctr. christ., 111, 30, 42 (PL XXXIV, 81); F. C. Burkitt, The Book of Rules of 
Tichonius, Texts and Studies, vol. III, n. I (Cambridge, 1894). This edition is uni- 
versally accepted. 

209 De doctr. christ., I11, 33, 46 (PL XXXIV, 83). 

20 Jbid., III, 30, 43 (PL XXXIV, 82). 
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The first rule in the words of 
Tichonius: 

For his first rule Tichonius has: De 
Domino et Corpore ejus. Dominum 
ejus ne corpus, id est Ecclesiam, Scrip- 
tura loquatur, sola ratio discernit, dum 
quid cui conveniat persuadet vel quia 


The first rule in the words of St. 
Augustine: 

Prima [regula] de Domino et ejus 
corpore est; in qua scientes aliquando 
capitis et corporis, i.e. Christi et Ec 
clesiae unam personam nobis intimari 
(neque enim frustra dictum est fide 


libus, ‘Ergo Abrahae semen estis,’ cum 





tanta est vis veritatis extorquet. Alias 
una persona convenitur quam duplicem unum semen quod est Christus), non 
esse diversa duorum officia edocent.?¥ haesitemus quando a capite ad corpus, 
vel a corpore transitur ad caput, 
et tamen non receditur ab una 
eademque persona. Una enim persona 
loquitur dicens, ‘sicut sponso imposuit 
mihi mitram, et sicut sponsam ornavit 
me ornamento’ (Is. 61, 10); et tamen 
quid horum duorum capiti, quid cor- 
pori, id est, quid Christo, quid Ecclesiae 
conveniat, utique intelligendum est.*" 


It is evident, partially from the context but especially from the 
antithesis between the first and the second rule, that in the rule just 
quoted, the Church is the Body of Christ in the sense that only the 
good, who are members of Christ by the life-giving union of charity, 
come into consideration here as members. Although Sacred Scripture 
speaks of Christ and of the Church, His Body, as of one person, one 
being, nevertheless we must distinguish well between that which really 
pertains to Christ the Head and that which pertains to His Body or 
members. The predicates are interchangeable between the Head and 
the Body, yet it must be borne in mind that they are proper either to 
the Head or Body and are applied to the other by the law of the so- 
called communicatio idiomatum." This is in short the content of the 
first rule. 

More relevant to the relationship of sinners to the Mystical Body 
of Christ is the second rule of Tichonius and St. Augustine’s own ampli- 
fication of it. They are adduced in translation and juxtaposition. 

1 F. C. Burkitt, The Book of Rules of Tichonius, pp. 1-2 


12 De doctr. christ., III, 31, 44 (PL XXXIV, 82). 
3 Cf. M. Pontet, L’exégése de S. Augustin Prédicateur (Paris, 1945), pp. 407 ff. 
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Tichonius writes: 

Concerning the Divided Body of the 
Lord. The rule of the divided body of 
the Lord [is] much more necessary and 
is to be examined by us the more dili- 
gently and must be had before the eyes 
through all the Scriptures. Just as it 
has been stated above [in the first rule] 
that [the transition] from head to body 
is seer by reason alone, so the transi- 
tion and return from [one] part of the 
body to the other, from the right to the 
left or from the left to the right is clear 
in the aforementioned chapter.?" 


St. Augustine comments: 

The second [rule] concerns the di- 
vided (bipartito)?** body of the Lord, 
which should not have been so called; 
for in truth the body of the Lord is not 
that which will not be with him in 
eternity. But it ought to have been 
said concerning the true and mixed 
body of the Lord, or, the true and 
simulated [body], or something else; 
because not only in eternity, but even 
now hypocrites are not to be said to be 
with him, although they seem to be in 
his Church. Therefore that rule could 


have been so named that it would be 
said about the mixed Church. And 
this rule demands a watchful reader, 
when Scripture, already speaking to 
others, seems to speak to hose to 
whom it was previously speaking; or 
about them, when it already speaks of 
others; as if one body were of both, on 
account of the temporal mixture and 
communion of the sacraments.?"* 


It is naturally to be expected that this testimony and commentary of 
St. Augustine would carry with it high authority on account of the 


"4 Burkitt, op. cit., p. 8: “De Domini Corpore Bipertito. Regula bipertiti corporis 
Domini multo necessarior et a nobis tanto diligentius perspicienda et per omnes Scripturas 
ante oculos habenda est. Sicut enim supradictum est a capite ad corpus ratione sola 
videtur, ita a parte corporis ad partem, a dextera ad sinistram vel a sinistra ad dexteram, 
transitus reditusque ut in supradicto capite claret.” 

218 “Bipartito,” sic ed. Maur., but in MSS. “bipertito” as Tichonius. 

6 De doctr. christ., U1, 31, 44 (PL XXXIV, 82): “Secunda est de Domini corpore 
bipartito, quod quidem non ita debuit appellari; non enim revera Domini corpus est, 
quod cum illo non erit in aeternum: sed dicendum fuit, De Domini corpore vero atque 
permixto, aut, vero atque simulato, vel quid aliud; quia non solum in aeternum, verum 
etiam nunc hypocritae non cum illo esse dicendi, quamvis in ejus esse videantur Ecclesia. 
Unde poterat ista regula et sic appellari, ut diceretur de permixta Ecclesia. Quae regula 
lectorem vigilantem requirit, quando Scriptura cum ad alios jam loquatur, tamquam 
ad eos ipsos ad quos loquebatur, videtur loqui; vel de ipsis, cum de aliis jam loquatur; 
tamquam unum sit utrorumque corpus, propter temporalem commixtionem et com- 


” 


munionem Sacramentorum... 
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keen attention and diligence with which he weighs the matter and 
phraseology of these rules. It must also be observed that his remarks 
belong to a period of the highest intellectual maturity. It was towards 
the end of a life consumed in doctrinal strife, study, and thought that 
St. Augustine focused his attention upon these rules and approvingly 
added them to one of his important works. 

This second rule of Tichonius expressly supposes the presence of 
sinners in the unity of the Body of Christ. This rule is to serve as a 
guide of caution to the reader and investigator of the Sacred Books 
concerning certain attributes predicated of Christ. In texts which 
should naturally be attributed to Christ, but where the matter in no 
way allows their application either to Christ Himself as the Head or 
to those members who constitute a real living unity with Him, there 
is still another class of members joined in a certain unity with Christ, 
and to these such predications or references may be made. These 
members are sinners. According to Tichonius, they not only are in 
the Church but also have a certain part in the Body of Christ. This 
is evident from the very words of this rule, but it is also a part of his 
entire doctrine on the Church and sinners. 

At first appearance it would seem that St. Augustine is at variance 
to some extent with an essential part of the statement or doctrine of 
Tichonius. Yet this discrepancy is only an apparent one touching on 
something accidental. He adduces the rules of Tichonius with ap- 
proval. It is not the idea that displeases him, but rather the expres- 
sion too crudely conveying the thought concerning the constitution of 
that Bedy. Indeed, Tichonius conceives and expresses the notion of 
the Body of Christ with its good and bad members in a curious manner. 
He presents it as a “corpus bipertitum,”’ that is to say a “‘two-parted”’ 
body. One part of that body, namely the right side, is formed of the 
good; the other part, the left side, is composed of the wicked. Al- 
though the manner of expression is awkward, the underlying idea is 
presented so strongly that no one can doubt that the wicked also are 
included in the Body of Christ according to Tichonius. It is evident, 
too, that the reason for assigning a part of the body to the wicked, in 
the mind of Tichonius, is the complete identification of the Church with 
the Body of Christ. He allocates the good to the right side and the 
wicked to the left side of the body in a realistic manner in accord with 
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the scriptural and traditional symbol of the right side for the good and 
the left side for the bad. Tichonius writes: ““These two parts are 
said in speech to be one man, because we can name two sides also in 
one man, that is a right and a left [side], and there are in him many 
members, but one body. It has there sound members, it has also 
infirm ones. The healthy members are saints, the left [members] are 
sinners.’’?!7 

St. Augustine ventures to correct the terminology of Tichonius by 
calling the “‘corpus bipertitum”’ of the latter a “corpus verum atque 
permixtum,” “‘verum atque simulatum.”’ The reason which he ad- 
duces for the introduction of this new terminology, namely: “since not 
only in eternity, but even now hypocrites are not to be said to be with 
hir.:, although they seem to be in the Church,” would appear to in- 
dicate more than a mere displeasure with the name. This reasoning 
seems to divest Christ of all sinners even now. With regard to the 
first part of it, namely that sinners will not constitute Christ’s Body 
after this life, there is no difficulty; only those who persevere in their 
goodness to the very end remain eternally in Christ’s Body to enjoy 
the everlasting fruition of God. The second element in that reason- 
ing, that even now hypocrites are not to be spoken of as being with 
Christ, must, in consistency with St. Augustine’s doctrine as has been 
seen elsewhere, be explained as meaning that they do not constitute the 
living and true members of the Body of Christ. They do not pertain 
to the true Body; they are not “de corpore vero”’ because there is no 
spiritual element in their soul to bind them to Christ’s Body. But 
“propter temporalem commixtionem et communionem Sacramen- 
torum”’ they are “de corpore permixto, simulato.’’ They are never- 
theless in the Body of Christ. In the momentous passage under 
study St. Augustine promiscuously employs the term “corpus” and 
‘Ecclesia’, “permixtum corpus” and “permixta Ecclesia’’, intimating 
thereby that the one concept is equivalent to the other. 

Hence it can be concluded that essentially the doctrine contained in 

217 “Hae duae partes in praedicatione unus homo dicitur, quia et in uno homine possu- 
mus duo latera nuncupare, id est dextrum et sinistrum, et sunt in eo multa membra, sed 
unum corpus. Habet ibi membra sana, habet et infirma. Sana membra sancti sunt, 
sinistra autem peccatores.”” These words of Tichonius are quoted by T. Hahn, Ty- 


chonius-Studien. Ein Beitrag sur Kirchen und Dogmengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts 
(Studien sur Geschichte der Kirche, b. 6, h. 2; Leipzig, 1900), p. 65. 
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the rule of Tichonius is approved and accepted by St. Augustine. In 
general, their doctrines of the constitution of the Church in its internal 
and external aspect present at least a relation of great similarity, if 
not one of dependence. Before, however, giving the gist of Tichonius’ 
doctrine on the Church, it is expedient to add a few words of intro- 
duction on his authority in the opinion of his countryman and oppo- 
nent in religion, the Bishop of Hippo. 


The Doctrine of Tichonius 


The period in which Tichonius flourished and his theological works 
appeared is between 370 and 380.** Hence this almost immediately 
precedes the time of the appearance of St. Augustine in the arena of 
theological controversy in Africa. Asa Catholic bishop St. Augustine 
admonishes that the writings of Tichonius must be read with caution, 
because he is a member of the Donatist party, as well as because of his 
yersonal errors. Yet Tichonius was reckoned by St. Augustine as a 
man of real theological knowledge, who must have realized that the 
tenets of his party were not consistent with scriptural teaching con- 
cerning the true Church of Christ. Hence it appears that he was not 
a whole-hearted supporter of his sect, not a Donatist by conviction, 
but rather by the force of circumstances.”° 

St. Augustine in one instance calls Tichonius a heretic,' but never- 
theless he respects the semi-Donatist as a scriptural and theological 
authority and forges argumentative weapons against the Donatists 


218 From this period we have from him the following works: (1) De Bello Intestino, 
in the year 370, according to P. Monceaux (Journal des Savants, 1909, pp. 161 ff.); (2) 
Expositiones Diversarum Causarum, 375, according to P. Monceaux (loc. cit.); (3) Com 
mentarium in A pocalypsim, about the year 380; (4) Liber Regularum, written according 
to F. C. Burkitt (op. cit., p. XVIII), “‘before 383” and according to T. Hahn (op. cit., 
p. 6), “about 380.” 

219 De doctr. christ., 111, 30, 42 (PL XXXIV, 81): “Caute sane legendus est, non solum 
propter quaedam, in quibus ut homo erravit, sed maxime propter illa quae sicut Donatista 
haereticus loquitur.” 

220 A. B. Sharpe, “Tichonius and St. Augustine,” The Dublin Review, CXXXII (1903), 
66: “though himself [lichonius] a Donatist, he wrote most convincingly against the 
Donatists.” 

21 F. C. Burkitt, op. cit., Introduction, p. XVIII: “But this (sicut Donatista haere 
ticus) is St. Augustine’s hardest word, and indeed throughout the whole review he treats 
Tichonius as an authority to be explained rather than as a theorist to be criticized.” 
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from his writings.” In his Retractationes St. Augustine adduces the 
explanation of II Tim. 2:20 as found in his De Baptismo and as bor- 
rowed before from St. Cyprian, but now he asserts that he prefers the 
interpretation of Tichonius, which he discovered later. In his 
Epistola 249 he recommends to a certain Restitutus that he read 
Tichonius,”* precisely on the question of the temporal intermingling 
of the good and the bad in the Church. He did not think it necessary 
to write to Restitutus on a subject on which Tichonius had written so 
well in a work which must have been in the possession of Restitutus 
and with which he was supposed to have been so well acquainted. 

The doctrine of Tichonius on the Church and on the Body of Christ 
may be summed up in the following synopsis: 

1) The Church in its amplest extension consists of those that are 
baptized and who confess the same faith. By faith he means the pro- 
fession by the members of the same doctrines, and the acknowledgment 
of the same moral discipline.** All such, be they good or bad, form, 
This part 


“cr 


as Tichonius calls it, the general or universal Church. 
which seems to be within is called the general Church.’’?? 


222 T. Hahn, Tychonius-Studien, p. 1: “Augustin erklirt ihn nicht nur fiir begabt mit 
scharfem Geiste und reicher Beredsamkeit, sondern nimmt ihn auch gegen seine Feinde 
in dessen cigenem donatistischen Lager in Schutz, entlehnt ihm aber auch einen Teil der 
Waffen gegen die afrikanischen Schismatiker: vor allem den Schriftbeweis, jedoch auch 
sachliche und historische Argumente (Vgl. Ep. 93, 43).” 

223 Retract., 11, 18 (PL XXXII, 638; CSEL 36, ed. P. Knoll, 152). 

224 Ep. 249 (PL XXXIII, 1065; CSEL 57, ed. Al. Goldbacher, 1V, 592): “Lege itaque 
Tichonium quem bene nosti, non quidem omnia probaturus; nam quae in illo cavenda 
sint,'! .re nosti. Hanc tamen quaestionem, quomodo in Ecclesia Dei si qua forte perversa 
vel et.m scelerata corrigere aut extinguere non valemus, salvo unitatis vinculo toleranda 
sint, strenue videtur mihi tractavisse atque solvisse. Quamquam in ejus litteris tantum 
modo intentione correcta, ad ipsos divinarum Scripturarum fontes recurrere nos oportet, 
ut ibi videamus quam pauca de hac re testimonia sententiarum, vel exempla gestorum 
posuit, et quam nemo possit omnia ponere, nisi qui pene omnes sanctorum Librorum 
paginas in sua scripta transferre voluerit.” 

*% The book to which St. Augustine refers here is most probably De Bello Intestino. 
“‘Somit hat er in dieser Schrift wohl seine ganze Lehre von der Kirche entwickelt, freilich 
anlisslich der Kontroverse in seiner Partei” (T. Hahn, op. cit., p. 58). 

2% T. Hahn, op. cit., p. 47: “So ist die Kirche fiir Tychonius ganz wie fiir Optatus 
zuniichst die iiber den Erdkreis verbreitete Gesamtheit derer, die 1) dusserlich getauft 
sind und 2) denselben ‘Glauben’ bekennen d.h. katholisches Dogma und katholische 
Sitte als Norm des Wahren und Guten anerkennen. Es ist das Ecclesia generalis.” 

27 “‘Haec pars quae intus esse videtur generalis Ecclesia nominatur.” These words 
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2) Within this general Church only the good, properly speaking, 
form the temple, the house of God, a heaven upon earth. The Church 
is an assembly of holy and pure men. Such holy individuals form an 
indivisible unity, which is but one person, the Body of Christ.”* 

3) Therefore sinners do not, properly speaking, constitute the Body 
of Christ; they do not enter into the formation of the temple and house 
of God. Since they are, however, members of the general Church, they 
are in some sense in, or they pertain to, the Body of Christ. Tichonius 
considers the Church universally extended according to the promises 
of the Prophets to be the Mystical Body of Christ.“* Although the 
whole general Church even with its sinners is for Tichonius the Body of 
Christ, yet not all constituting this general Church are members of 
the Body of Christ in the same manner. A further allusion to, and 
explanation of, this manner of inherence will be made later in connec- 
tion with St. Augustine’s teaching on the same subject 

Comparing this outline with the corresponding points of doctrine of 
St. Augustine, it is evident that there is a great similarity in the nature 


from Tichonius’ Commentarium in A pocalypsim were incorporated by Beatus of Liebana 
(t789?) into his Commentary on the Apocalypse and cited by Hahn, T ychonius-Studien, p. 
61. As to the person of Beatus, who is honored in Spain as a saint under the name of 
San Biego, see Mabillon, Acta sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti, saec. IV, part. 1 (Venice, 
1725), t. V. p. 690-94; Acta sanctorum, februarii, t. III (PL XLVI, 847-94); Ceillier, Hist. 
des auteurs ecclés., 2 (1862, Paris), XII, 214-17. Regarding the commentary on the 
Apocalypse see Hausleiter, ‘Die Kommentiire des Victorinus, Tichonius und Hieronymus 
zur Apokalypse,” Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft und Leben, 1886, pp. 239-57; H. L. 
Ramsay, “The Manuscripts of ‘The Commentary of Beatus of Liebana’ on the Apoca- 
lypse,” Revue des bibliothéques, XII (1902), 74-103; H. L. Ramsay, ““Le Commentaire de 
l’Apocalypse par Beatus De Liebana,” Revue d’hist. et de litt. relig., VII (1902), 419-47; 
H. J. Vogels, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der lateinischen A pokalyp se-U bersetzung 
(Diisseldorf, 1920), pp. 56 ff. 

28 Hahn, op. cit., p. 64: “Die Kirche ist nimlich die Behausung Gottes; der Tempel, 
der Himmel auf Erden. Gott aber hat kein anderes Haus auf Erden als die, so unschul 
diger Hande und reines Herzens sind. Die Kirche ist das Paradies, das niemand betritt, 
als wer Christus mit reinem Herzen erkannt hat und seinen Spuren nachwandelt. Die 
Kirche ist die Gesamtheit heiliger Menschen. Alle die einzelnen Heiligen aber bilden in 
der Kirche eine unzertrennliche Einheit, eine Person.” 

=* Hahn, op. cit., p. 163: “Gott hat somit nach Tychonius die Verheissung an Abraham 
erfiillt, da er diese hierarchische Heilsanstalt herstellte und iiber die ganze Welt ausbreitete. 
Diese Kirche ist das corpus Christi fiir Tychonius. 

20 Hahn, op. cit., p. 65: ““Dennoch hatte auch die dussere anstaltliche Kirche fiir 
Tychonius eine so grosse Bedeutung, dass er auch ihr die Bezeichnung des corpus Christi 
nicht nehmen will.” 
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and structure of the Church according to Tichonius and St. Augustine. 
The terminology and mode of expression of the Catholic differ from 
those of the semi-Donatist; besides, St. Augustine enters profoundly 
into the very interior constitution of the Body of Christ and of its 
members. So far as we know from the works that are extant, no 
attempt at this was made by Tichonius. Apart from these character- 
istics, and as far as the more superficial constitution of the Church and 
Body of Christ is concerned, both are exponents of a doctrine which is 
very much alike.*! This outcome is so much the more welcome in that 
it corroborates the conclusions at which we have already arrived about 
St. Augustine’s doctrine on the Church. 

In taking over into his De Doctrina Christiana these rules of 
Tichonius towards the end of his life, St. Augustine acknowledged in 
theory the exegetical metheds he followed in practice for so many years. 
An excellent specimen of their full practical value relating to the Body 
of Christ is the bulky Enarrationes in Psalmos, whose central theme is 
Christ and His Church, especially the coexistence of the wicked with 
the good in the Church.** Whenever a Psalm is referable to Christ 

and most or al! of them are according to St. Augustine and other 
writers of these times**— the predicates that cannot be verified in the 
Person of Christ are transferred to His Body, the Church. 

Some verses cannot be referred to Christ because they offend against 
the sanctity of His Person. Sin, shortcomings, imperfections, some 
human frailties and emotions are made referable by Tichonius and St. 
Augustine to the members of the Body of Christ. This is true even of 
those sins which St. Augustine reckons as bringing death to the 


231 Hahn, op cil., p. 115: “Beide stellen eine civitas Dei und civitas diaboli einander 
gegeniiber. Beide haben einen doppelten Kirchenbegriff: auch bei Augustin ist nicht 
klar, was ihm wichtiger ist, die Gemeinde der boni, oder das hierarchische Institut der 
katholischen Kirche. Nach beiden leben die Heiligen in der Kirche unter der Uberzahl 
der Siinder. Beide sind Gegner der Separation, sehen in dem inneren Schmerz iiber die 
Siinden rings umher den Wesenunterschied und das in Gottes Augen vollkomen Trennende 
von Heiligen und Siindern.” 

2M. Pontet L’exégése de S. Augustin Prédicateur (Paris, 1945), p. 388: “A travers la 
diversité de tous les siécles un seul homme, téte et membres, apparait et se construit, 
Jésus-Chirist agrége un a un les prédestinés 4 son corps mystique; mais cette construction, 
ce progrés ne ce font qu’au milieu des réactions atroces des méchants.” 

3 E.g., Tertullian, Adv. Praxean, 11 (CSEL 47, III, 244): “Omnes pene psalmi Christi 
personam sustinent.” 
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member. Those who commit them are usuaily said to be in the 
Church, but they are also placed, as dead members, in the Body of 
Christ. Not every passage dealing with sin or the sinner can, of course, 
be taken in this sense. Under it come many infirmities and less worthy 
attributes, which, however, are quite natural and common to human 
nature. The Person of Christ and His human nature are free from 
these frailties and imperfections, but His members are subject to them. 
And such sins are compatible with the living and true members of the 
Body of Christ. 


Adherence of Sinners to Christ's Body 

We have seen heretofore a whole series of scriptural arguments used 
by St. Augustine against the Donatists to prove the prediction of the 
Scriptures that the Church would contain even sinners among its 
members until the end of time. It was pointed out that in these in- 
stances the Church was conceived of in its social and visible form as the 
Church of the sacraments. Many of the images under which the 
Church is represented in its social capacity and empirical aspect as con- 
taining sinners, according to St. Augustine’s argumentation, are 
gathered together in his commentary on Psalm 138, wherein the Church 
is nevertheless unmistakably treated as the Body of Christ. 


Now however says the Body of Christ, which is the Church: why is it that the 
proud calumniate me, as if others’ sins defile me, and therefore separating them- 
selves, ‘receive their cities in vain? Did I not hate those, Lord, who hated thee?’ 
Why do the more wicked ones demand from me also a corporal separation from the 
evil ones, so as to pull out at the same time the wheat with the chaff before the 
harvest-time; so that I may lose the patience of suffering the straw before the win- 
nowing-time; so that I may break the nets of peace and unity before all kinds of 
fish arrive at the end of the world as to a shore to be separated? 


Two things are presupposed in this text: first, a complete identity or 


24 Enar. in Ps. 138, 27 (PL XXXVII, 1801): “Nunc autem dicit corpus Christi, quod 
est Ecclesia: quid est quod mihi calumniantur superbi, quasi me maculent aliena peccata, 
et propterea separando se, accipiunt in vanitate civitates suas? Nonne eos qui oderunt 
te, Domine, odio habui? Ut quid a me pejores exigunt etiam corporalem a malis separa- 
tionem, ut ante tempus messis simul cum zizaniis eradicetur et triticum (Mt. 13, 30); ut 
ante tempus ventilationis perdam sustinentiam tolerandi paleam (Mt. 3, 12); ut antequam 
omnia genera piscium ad finem saeculi tanquam ad littus separanda perveniant, retio 
pacis unitatisque disrupiam (Mt. 13, 47)?” 
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coincidence of that Church which may be called the Church of the 
sacraments and that Church which is the Body of Christ; secondly, the 
same sinners that have been included in the Church of the sacraments 
with all the force of scriptural arguments are given a place in that 
Church which is the Body of Christ. 

Nor can it be retorted against the above text, which so happily unites 
both aspects of the Church in regard to the same class of sinners, that 
there is in it but a custemary replacing of the word “Ecclesia” by 
“corpus Christi,’’ or the casual joining of one to the other, without the 
design or precise intention of signifying specifically the Body of Christ. 
For in his commentary on the Psalms St. Augustine treats of the 
Church precisely as the Body of Christ. His general principle is that 
Christ is the subject of each Psalm. At times Christ the Head is 
spoken of; at times His members; at times both Head and members are 
considered together as one. 

There is also an example wherein a whole Church, that is a particular 
or regional Church, is considered dead, namely: “That Church, to 
whose angel®* in the figure of its superiors or souls it is said that it does 
not live, that it is dead, and still it is enumerated among the seven 
Churches, and the precepts of life are inculcated to it not divided 
(divisae)** from the structure (compage) of the Body of Christ, but 
remaining in its unity.’’**7 

And yet, this Church,although it is dead, is allowed a place in the Body 
of Christ because it has not separated itself from the Body of Christ, as 
heretics and schismatics have done. Christ suffers on account of both: 

23 St. Augustine is in accord here with the exegesis and opinion of Tichonius, which 
he seems to have adopted: De doctr. christ., 111, 30, 42 (PL XXXIV, 81): ‘“‘Neque enim 
aliquid illic tale versatur aut quaeritur, sicut in Apocalypsi Joannis quaerit [Tichonius], 
quemadmodum intelligendi sint angeli Ecclesiarum septem, quibus scribere jubetur, et 
ratiocinatur multipliciter, et ad hoc pervenit ut ipsos angelos intelligamus Ecclesias. 
(Apoc. 1, 20).” 

2% With regard to the word ‘‘divisae” which is so mementous in the whole passage, 
MSS. are at variance. The reading adopted above is according to the restitution of the 
text made by the Maurist Fathers in their edition. Other edited texts instead of “di- 
visae’”’ have “‘diverse” or even ‘‘civise agenti.”” This last word “‘agenti,” however, is not 
found in the MSS. 

237 Contra ep. Parm., 11, 10 (PL XLIII, 63; CSEL 51, ed. M. Petschenig, 67): “Illa 
Ecclesia, cujus angelo in figura praepositorum vel animarum dicitur quod non vivat, sed 
mortuus sit, et tamen inter septem Ecclesias numeratur, nec ei divisae a compage corporis 
Christi, sed in unitate perseveranti praecepta vitae insinuantur. (Apoc. 3, 1-6).” 
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the sinners in His Body and the heretics outside of His Body.** The 
Augustinian principle, then, in this matter may be construed in the 
following manner: all adhering to the Church’s unity adhere also to the 
unity of Christ’s Body, even if they are dead as in the case just adduced 
of the regional Church. 

Let us recall the Church or the Body of Christ under the image of a 
temple. It is true that St. Augustine works out a fine distinction, 
already described, between those who form and constitute the temple 
and those who are merely in it. Nevertheless in his exposition of the 
Psalms he explicitly calls the Body of Christ a temple and asserts that 
the Body of Christ, as the temple, has in it both the good and the bad. 
It is expressly and intentionally stated here that not only the temple 
but the Body of Christ, which is the temple, has the bad in it. “If 
therefore that temple was a figure, it is manifest because also the Body 
of Christ which is a true temple whose image it was, has mixed those 
who buy and sell, that is those seeking their own and not that of Jesus 
Christ.’’*9 

It would be pointless to multiply testimonies to this effect from his 
explanations of the Psalms. Some few examples as illustrations of his 
teaching that sinners belong not only to the juridical Church but also to 
the Mystical Body of Christ have been selected. From these examples 
the underlying principles or doctrine can be discovered. 


The Manner of Inherence 


As a conclusion from all that has been hitherto observed relative to 
the good and the bad coexisting in the Body of Christ, it is to be stated 
that the position of these two classes as regards that Body is not identi- 
cal but contrasting. Only the good are members to such an extent as 
to be unequivocally the Body of Christ, as to constitute the Body of 
Christ; the evil only adhere to that Body. In the case of the member- 


338 Enar. in Ps. 88, 26 (PL XXXVII, 1800): “Et deinde dicit quid interea per totum 
hoc tempus, dum jam resurrexit et adhuc cum Patre est, patiatur hic per commixtionem 
peccatorum in corpore suo, quod est Ecclesia, et per separationem haereticorum.” 

39 Enar. in Ps. 130, 2 (PL XXXVII, 1704): “Si autem figura erat illud templum, 
manifestum est quia et corpus Christi, quod est verum templum cujus illa imago erat, 
habet permixtos ementes et vendentes, id est sua quaerentes, non quae Jesu Christi.” 
With regard to the last expression, namely “‘sua quaerentes, non quae Jesu Christi,” it 
may be remarked to avoid doubt that by it St. Augustine designates real sinners not worthy 
of Christ, 
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ship of the good there is an internal, let us say organic, living structure; 
in the latter an external, voluntary, but unnecessary attachment. 
This will further be made clear by the comparisons employed by St. 
Augustine. 

The virtuous faithful who form the Body of Christ are compared to 
the woman of the Gospel story,*° who touched Christ. The others who 
are in His Church are likened to the crowd that pressed upon Christ. 
This scriptural likeness fits into the scheme of his theology on the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Those who touch Christ are no other than those 
who have contact through internal life with Christ; only these, then, 
can form His living members, be one with Him and constitute His 
Body. The crowd of sinners of which he speaks are in the Church; 
and because they are in it, they press upon, or rather oppress, the Body 
of Christ. They are not life-possessing members of it because they 
do not participate in the life of the spiritual lifegiver, Christ.“ There- 
fore, following the same line of thought, he exhorts his faithful in 
another sermon in the following words: “Be, therefore, the Body of 
Christ and not an oppression (pressura) of the Body of Christ.’ 

Let us study another image to the same effect. The anthropomor- 
phic figure under which membership in the Church is realistically pre- 
sented occurs in St. Augustine’s commentary on the Epistle of St. John. 
In both commentaries, the one on the Gospel of St. John and the other 
on the Epistle of St. John, not a little is found on the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ.2* Commenting on the words: “‘antichristi 
multi facti sunt. Ex nobis exierunt,” he refers the word “antichrist” 
to the heretics and schismatics of his time; they departed from the unity 
of Church, the Body of Christ; they are now outside the Church. But 
we are to take consolation, he says, because they would not have gone 

407, 8:4446. 

2 Sermo III, I (PL XXXVIII, 642): “Haec est massa sanctorum. Quanto clariore 
voce dictura est area ventilata, a turba impiorum et malorum falsorumque christianorum 
segregata, et ad ignes aeternos separatis his qui premunt, non tangunt: mulier enim quae- 
dam fimbriam tangebat, turba Christum premebat (Lc. 8, 42): separatis ergo omnibus 
damnandis, massa purgata stans ad dexteram, nullum sibi timens misceri malorum, 


nullum timens perdere bonorum, regnatura cum Christo.” 


242 Sermo 42, 4, 7 (PL XXXVIII, 417): “Estote ergo corpus Christi, non pressura 
corporis Christi.” Cf. Sermo 81, 1, 1 (PL XXXVIII, 499-500). 
23 Cf. Marie Comeau, Saint Augustin exégéie du Quatriéme Eoangile (2e éd.; Paris, 1930), 


pp. 339-09. 
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out, if they were of us. Only an antichrist can leave the unity of the 
Church. Who, however, is not such an antichrist remains in the unity 
of the Church and adheres to the Body of Christ; he is reputed (com- 
putatur) a member of that Body.** 

Besides these already outside of the Church, St. Augustine treats 
in the passage under consideration two other classes of men who are 
within the Body of Christ: (1) the good with whom he is not concerned 
and (2) the wicked whom he expressly adjudges as being in the Body 
but in the form of some burden and impediment: ‘‘humores mali.’’** 
It would be, in fact, better for the Body if it would rid itself of them. 
He takes his comparison from the human body: ‘‘And there are those 
who are within the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ in such a manner as 
bad humors. When they are vomited, then the body is relieved; so also 
when the wicked leave, then the Church is relieved.” The Church 
here on earth is not in perfect health; it is not formed exclusively 
of healthy members.** It must, therefore, suffer unhealthy members, 

4 In Jo. Ep. tr. II, 4 (PL XXXV, 1999): “Omnes haeretici, omnes schismatici ex 
nobis exierunt, id est, ex Eccesia exeunt; sed non exirent, si ex nobis essent. Antequam 
exirent ergo, non erant ex nobis.” 

*46 Tbid.: ‘Jam quis sit contrarius Christo, nunc advertis ipso exponente, et intelligitis 
non posse exire foras nisi antichristos: eos autem qui non sunt Christo contrarii, foras 
exire nullo modo posse. Qui enim non est Christo contrarius, in corpore ipsius haeret, et 
membrum computatur.” 

2% Later ecclesiologists have frequently made use of St. Augustine’s analogy and sought 
to expand it by further examples of things in the human body not having, or not appearing 
to have, life. Thus, R. Bellarmine, De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, 1. I11, c. 3 (Opera 
Omnia Bellarmini |Neapoli, 1856], II, 75, 91): “... tales sunt sicut capilli, aut ungues, 
héologie de Bellarmin 
i, 1. III (Opera Omnia 
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aut mali humores in corpore humano.” Cf. De la Servitre, Le 
(Paris, 1909), pp. 170-71; S. Hosius, Confutatio Prolegomenon Bren 
Hosii |Coloniae, 1584], 1, 537): ‘Contra mali sic sunt in Christi corpore Ecclesia, sicut 
sunt in humano corpore sanguis noxius, humores mali, capilli, ungues, membra arefacta, 
quae tametsi vitam a spiritu non recipiunt, sunt nihilominus in corpore.” Cf. G. M 
Grabka, Cardinalis Hosii ductrina de Corpore Christi Mystico (Washington, D. C., 1945), 
pp. 256 ff 

37 In Jo. Ep. tr. 11,4 (PLXXXYV, 1999): “Et sunt qui intus sic sunt in corpore Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi; quando quidem adhuc curatur corpus ipsius, et sanitas perfecta non 
erit nisi in resurrectione mortuorum; sic sunt in corpore Christi, quomodo humores mali. 
Quando evomuntur, tunc relevatur corpus: sic et mali quando exeunt, tunc Ecclesia re- 
levatur. Et dicit quando eos evomit atque projicit corpus: Ex me exierunt humores 
isti, sed non erant ex me. Quid est, non eran‘ ex me? Non de carne mea praecisi sunt, 
sed pectus mihi premebant cum inessent.” 

448 Tt is not altogether correct, therefore, to exclude sinners from the Mystical Body of 
Christ without any qualification, as is frequently done; e g., Sheldon, History of Christian 
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especially since there is more hope and opportunity for them to regain 
their health whilsi attached to the Body of Christ. 

Sinners are spoken of as being in the Body of Christ, under the term 
“the sick” or “the feeble” (infirmz). The word in itself would more 
properly signify those that really form the Body of Christ, but for 
whom, on account of their weakness, there is hope and an expectation 
of their improvement through the grace of Christ*° or for whom there 
is no guarantee of perseverance. Yet in some cases the text and the 
context demand that this word be interpreted to designate real sinners 
in the Body of Christ.%! This infirmity, then, does not lie in the imper- 
fections, omissions, negligences, and defects that are natural even to 
the just constituting the Bedy of Christ, but it is the ‘nfirmity of those 
devoid of internal health, and health in the Body of Christ, according 
to St. Augustine, is charity. Hence, they are members adhering to 
Christ, as it were, externally by virtue of adhering to His Church. To 
them the internal life of Christ is not communicated in default of an 
interna], vital contact.” 

Tichonius also employs the term infirmi in the same sense as St. 
Augustine; viz., for sinners devoid of life, of justice and grace. These 
sinners, however, are allowed a place in the Body of Christ itself, al- 
though they are segregated, as it were, by their location in it from the 
holy to whom that Body of Christ will bring salvation. He says: 
“(The Body of Christ] has there healthy members, it has also sick 
Doctrines (New York, 1901), p. 269: “Some may be exteinally connected with this Church 
who are not truly parts thereof, not members of the body of Christ. These excrescences, 
however, will be cut off in time, and cannot impair the claims of the Catholic Church to 
be the one true Church.” 

9 In Jo. Ep. tr., 1, 6 (PL XXXV, 2000): “Aut in membris sumus, aut in humoribus 
malis. Qui se in melius commutat, in corpore membrum est: qui autem in malitia per 
manet, humor malus est; et quando exierit, relevabuntur qui premebantur.” 

280 Sermo 76, 2, 3-4, 6 (PL XX XVIII, 480-82). 

1 Jn Jo. Ev. tr. 52, 2 (PL XXXV, 1770): “O Domine mediator. Deus supra nos, 
homo propter nos, agnosco misericordiam tuam. Nam quod tu tantus tuae charitatis 
voluntate turbaris, multos in corpore tuo qui suae infirmitatis necessitate turbantur, ne 
desperando pereant consolaris.” 

62 J. Vetter, Der heilige Augustinus und das Geheimnis des Leibes Christi (Mainz, 1929), 
p. 127: “Die sichtbare Kirche stellt die griéssere Gemeinschaft dar, die jenen engern 
Kreis der ‘Heiligen’ zwar in ihrem Schosse trigt, dariiber hinaus aber auch kranke und 
sogar todkranke Glieder in ihrer Einheit beschlossen halt, denen sie durch ihre Gnaden- 
mittel Gesundheit und Leben erneuern will. Eben in dieser Erméglichung der Geheiligten 
liegt der Sinn der sichtbaren Kirche als Gemeinschaft der gesunden und kranken Glieder.” 
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[ones]. The healthy members are the holy, the feeble indeed [are] 
sinners; his right are ft}. saints, but his left sinners.’’*** 

The infirmi, there ~~, in the sense just described are to be identified 
with those whom St. Augustine occasionally calls mortui. Both terms 
are intended to signify the same object, but under different respects. 
The infirmi, indeed, are such on account of the lack of health (sanitas), 
which is charity in the individual and the corporate entity; yet the term 
seems to intimate their inherence in the Church as such as well as the 
Body of Christ as such. The term mortui directly denotes the want of 
internal, spiritual life and of a living connection with the Body of 
Christ. 

In practical pastoral life, when special steps have been taken to in- 
duce a sinner to become converted, apparently without success, such a 
one ought to be considered as dead, and consequently should merit to 
be severed from the Body of Christ entirely.* If the Church, neverthe- 
less, is loath to do this, it is because, on the one hand, she thus imitates 
God in exercising mercy and patience ;* on the other hand, because the 
conversion of a sinner under the influence of grace is not to be con- 
sidered as unfeasible. Death has entered his soul but the omnipotent 
Physician is able to restore life to it.’ Hence also the justification of 


283 ““Habet [Corpus Christi] ibi membra sana, habet et infirma. Sana membrasancti 
sunt, infirma vero peccatores; dextra ejus sancti sunt, sinistra autem peccatores.”” These 
words of Tichonius are preserved in the Commentary of Beatus, quoted by Hahn, Ty- 
chonius-Studien, p. 65. 

%C. Romeis, Das Heil des Christen ausserhalb der wahren Kirche nach der Lehre des 
hi. Augustinus (Paderborn, 1908), p. 20: ‘‘Er (Augustinus) unterscheidet sehr wohl 
zwischen der fusseren Eingliederung in den Organismus der Kirche und dem inneren 
Lebensprinzip, das den Christen zu einem lebendigen, titigen und fiigsamen Gliede macht.” 

2% Sermo 17, 3 (PL XXXVIII, 125): “Quando aliquid pungitur et dolet, aut sanum 
est, aut in illo spes aliqua sanitatis: quando autem tangitur, pungitur, vellicatur, nec dolet; 
pro mortuo habendum est, ac de corpore praecidendum. Sed aliquando nos parcimus, 
et non novimus nisi loqui: excommunicare, de Ecclesia projicere pigri sumus.” 

*% Enar. in Ps. 93, 18 (PL XXXVII, 1206): “Qui hoc volunt quod Deus vult. Parcit 
peccatoribus, tu vis ut jam perdat peccatores.... Vult autem Deus parcere malis, tu 
non vis parci: patiens est Deus peccatoribus, tu non vis tolerare peccatores. Sed ut dicere 
coeperam, aliud Deus: converte cor tuum, et dirige ad Deum; quia et Dominus infirmis 
compassus est. Vidit in corpore suo, id est in Ecclesia sua infirmos, qui primo voluntatem 
suam sequi tentarent; sed cum viderent voluntatem Dei aliam esse, dirigerent se et cor 
suum ad suscipiendam et sequendam voluntatem Dei.” 

%7 Sermo 17, 3 (PL XXXVIII, 125): “‘Et quamvis qui tales sunt, jam in anima mortui 
sunt: tamen quia Medicus noster omnipotens est, non est desperandum de his; sed totis 
viribus supplicandum, ut aures cordis, quas clausas habere probantur, Dominus aperire 
dignetur.” 
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both terms infirmi and mortui when applied to the same members of the 
Body of Christ. It is evident, however, that in the type, that is in the 
human body, the difference between a dead member and an infirm one 
would be considerable. In another passage St. Augustine designates 
the same sinners as decaying or distorted members, who mar the Body 
of Christ, so that it would, in consequence, be better if they were cut 
off. He urges, therefore, each member: “let him be beautiful, use- 
ful, healthy; let him adhere to the body, let him live for God from 
God.’’58 

There is another long series of testimonies bearing on this subject, 
which at first sight seem to suggest a sharp line of demarcation between 
sinners and the Body of Christ. They are namely those descriptions 
wherein the good and the holy constituting the Body of Christ are por- 
trayed as one unit, a whole, or a person in the middle of the evil. The 
Body of Christ is said to be in the midst of a multitude of the wicked,”* 
to be making a pilgrimage here on earth among sinners,”° to be perse- 
cuted*! and oppressed** by them, so that it must sigh among them,”* 
and cry to God* that He deliver the Body of Ch — irom the wicked. 
Liberation from all the evil, however, is not to be capected during the 


288 Jn Jo. Ev. tr. 26, 13 (PL XXXV, 1613): “Fiant (fideles) corpus Christi si volunt 
vivere de Spiritu Christi. De Spiritu Christi non vivit, nisi corpus Christi.... Accedat, 
credat, incorporetur, ut vivificetur. Non abhorreat a compage membrorum, non sit 
putre membrum quod resecari mereatur, non sit distortum de quo erubescatur: sit pul- 
chrum, sit aptum, sit sanum; haereat corpori, vivat Deo de Deo.” 

289 nar. in Ps. 52,1 (PL XXXVI, 613): ‘‘Prodeant in medium qui male vivunt... 
haec tanta hominum multitudo est, ut inter eos positum corpus Christi, vix audeat repre- 
hendere.”’ 

0 Enar. in Ps. 119, 7 (PL XXXVII, 1602: “Si ergo possessio Christi usque ad fines 
terrac, et possessio Christi omnes sancti et omnes sancti unus homo in Christo, quia unitas 
sancta in Christo est; ipse unus homo dicit.... Hujus ergo longinqua peregrinatio facta 
est inter malos.” 

61 Enar. in Ps. 85, 19 (PL XXXVII, 1095): “‘Insurgunt super corpus Christi mali 
Christiani, de quibus quotidie tribulationem patitur corpus Christi. Omnia schismata, 
omnes haereses, omnes intus pessime viventes et mores suos bene viventibus imponentes, 
et ad sua trahentes, et malis colloquiis bonos mores corrumpentes; ipsi ‘praetereuntes 
legem insurrexerunt super me.’ ” 

2 In Jo. Ep. tr. 111, 4-5 (PL XXXV, 1999-2000). 

%83 Enar. in Ps. 138, 29 (PL XXXVII, 1802): “Cum ergo corpus Christi ab impiis et 
iniquis etiam corporaliter in fine separandum, nunc inter eos interim gemat;.. . quid 
inter haec agit corpus Christi.” 

4 Enar. in Ps. 141, 16 (PL XXXVII, 1842): “ ‘Erue me a persequentibus me,’... 
Corpus Christi clamat, Ecclesiae vox est, membra Christi clamant: multum crevit numerus 
peccatorum.” 
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period of the earthly existence of the Church, but is reserved for the life 
to come. 

This mode of description so frequently occurring especially in his 
lengtiiy commentary on the Psalms does not entail any real division of 
Church unity, as if separating the Body of Christ from the congregation 
of the wicked. The division, of course, is internal according to the 
patterns of sanctity and to the possession of grace; it is a separation of 
hearts and minds; it is a disparateness of wills and morality. It does 
not, however, affect the unity of an undivided Church and of a unique 
Body. The good and the wicked forming one visible and discernible 
Church can be considered as two classes in the Church, spiritually apart 
and foreign to each other in the very formation of Christ’s Body. Yet 
the wicked are not so foreign and distant as to be excluded from an 
external attachment, so to speak, or from a certain participation in the 
Body of Christ. Thus in the commentary to Psalm 138, the sinners 
at the outset are presented as taking part in the Body of Christ, and 
are spoken of later as sinners in the midst of whom the Body of Christ 
must suffer. And elsewhere®’ speaking of sinners who left the 
Church, he asserts that they were not cut off from Christ’s Body, but 
that they were those who pressed upon His chest when they were 
within. 

In this matter of the relation of sinners to the Body of Christ it is 
interesting to observe in some passages, when St. Augustine is com- 
pelled to be exact in expression, how his mind conceives definite dis- 
tinctions, which are expressed by certain adverbial particles. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied; a few instances will suffice. Thus in the 
commentary on the famous rule of Tichonius one cannot help feeling 
the emphasis on the word “‘really”’ (revera): the wicked are “really” not 
the Body of Christ. In contradistinction to the mass of sinners the 
good are said to be “properly”’ (proprie) the Body of Christ.** Whilst 

* Enar. in Ps. 110, 1 (PL XXXVII, 1463): “Ecce personat in hoc psalmo quemdam 
exsultantem felici exsultatione, praefigurat et scaturientem corde in amore Dei populum 
sc. corpus Christi ab omni malo liberatum”’ (that is in heaven). 

6 Enar. in Ps. 138, 29 (PL XXXVI, 1802). 

*7 In Io. Ep. tr. 11, 4 (PL XXXV, 1999): “Non de mea carne praecisi sunt, sed pectus 


mihi premebant cum inessent.” 
%8 Contra Faust. 14, 16 (PL XLIII, 292): “Ne impatientia tolerandi malos, relinquantur 
boni, qui proprie sunt corpus Christi; et ideo cum ipsi relinquuntur, ille relinquitur.” 
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the sinner is only “seemingly” (videntur) within, the holy is “truly” 
(vere) in that Church which is the Body of Christ.?” 

It may be opportune to add here a fairly long passage drawn from 
Tichonius, which reads like one of St. Augustine’s and from which it is 
sufficiently evident that their ecclesiological doctrines were much alike. 
At times the thought is more simply and clearly expressed by the semi- 
Donatist than by the Catholic; in many an instance the terminology is 
identical. In any case, it may be stated that the two agree on the co- 
existence of sinners with the good in the Body of Christ and on their 
manner of inherence in that same Body. Tichonius, therefore, must 
be respected for his important corroborative value in interpreting St. 
Augustine. Here are the words of Tichonius: 


These two parts in speaking are said to be one man, because likewise in one 
man we are able to name two sides, that is the right and the left, and there are in 
it many members, but one body. It has there healthy members, and it has also 
infirm members. Healthy members are the holy, the infirm however are sinners. 
Just as there are in man infirm members, so that the healthy members suffer, and 
a person is relieved from sickness then when the wound has gone away, so also 
wicked men, which is the left part, are among the healthy members of the Church, 
after the manner of bad humors (tumors?).27 


Tichonius, therefore, is more blunt than St. Augustine is in his state- 
ment placing the wicked in the Mystical Body of Christ. He is ex- 
plicit in affirming that the good and the evil are members—each in their 
own way—of the Body of Christ. Like St. Augustine, he calls them 
sick members; again, like St. Augustine, he likens them to bad fluids in 
the human body or tumors, of which it is better for the body to rid it- 
self.71_ From these particular analogies common to both writers it 


%9 Contra Crescen. II, 33, 42 (PL XLIII, 492; CSEL 52, ed. M. Petschenig, 402): 
“Quia nec propter malos qui videntur esse intus, deserendi sunt boni qui vere sunt intus.” 

2 The quotation is taken from Hahn, Tychonius-Studien, p. 65: ‘Hae duae partes in 
praedicatione unus homo dicitur, quia et in uno homine possumus duo latera nuncupare, 
id est dextrum et sinistrum, et sunt in ea multa membra, sed unum corpus. Habet ibi 
membra sana, habet et infirma. Sana membra sancti sunt, infirma vero peccatores. 
Sicut sunt in homine membra infirma, et ita ut sana doleant, et tunc relevatur homo ab 
aegritudine, cum vulnus foras exierit, ita et homines mali, quod sinistra pars est, sic sunt 
in membra ecclesiae sana quod est dextera pars, sicut humores (tumores?) mali.” 

1 Loc. cit.: ‘‘Der Donatist sieht als eine géttliche Ordnung an, dass stets zum Kérper 
Christi auch Bése gehéren miissen. Gute wie Bése sind Glieder an dem einem Leibe, die 
einen gesund, die anderen krank. Oder wie er noch besser erklirt, die bésen sind wie ein 
Geschwiir im Leibe, von dem der Kérper nur befreit wird, wenn es losbricht; es ist nicht 
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appears that Tichionus, although in a difierent camp, was to some 
extent a writer who exercised some influence on St. Augustine. 
The Foundation for This Doctrine 

In the course of these pages, especially the last several ones, it has 
become more evident that sinners are in the Bedy of Christ precisely 
because they are in the visible Church of Christ. The visible, social 
unity and the sacramental communion make them all belong to one 
and the same Church,?” which is at the same time the Body of Christ. 
Participation in ecclesiastical observances and sacramental rites makes 
them be within the Church.?" These external uniting factors cause 
them to be of one fold. Another necessary element whereby the sinner 
is retained in the Church is unity of faith, which is equivalent to the 
profession of the same doctrine. Those who sin against the oneness of 
the fold are schismatics; they disrupt the unity of the Church and find 
themselves outside of it. Those who sin against the oneness of doctrine 
are heretics; through stubbornly professing and defending error, they 
likewise cut themselves off from the one true Church. Besides these 
links of union, there seems to be no other apparent connecting bond for 
sinners in the Church, especially of an internal nature, to which one 
could point with any amount of certainty.** It is in this manner that 
the coincidence of the members comprised by the juridical Church and 
the Body of Christ extends itself also to sinners.?”* 





der Kérper aber im Kérper und bereit auch den gesunden Gliedern Schmerzen. Die 
Bésen sind an den Guten wie ung-sunde Feuchtigkeiten. Mit ihnen muss stets die Kirche 
erscheinen und wird als schwarz um ihretwillen verlastert (R 10, 14-16). Hier ist die 
Schwierigkeit iberwunden, aber nicht immer is Tychonius so klar. Das Corpus Christi 
sind eigentlich nur die Guten, aber es ist krank und entstellt, weil es immer an und in 
sich die Bésen triagt.” 

3 Ep. 149, 3 (PL XXXILI, 631: CSEL 44, ed. Al. Goldbacher, III, 350): ‘‘Per sacra- 
mentorum communionem unitatisque Catholicae videntur Ecclesiae copulati.” 

273 In To. Ep. tr. Ul, 5 (PL XXXV, 1999): “multi qui non sunt ex nobis, accipiunt 
nobiscum sacramenta, accipiunt nobiscum baptismum, accipivnt nobiscum quod norunt 
fideles se accipere benedictionem, eucharistiam, et quidquid in sacramentis est; ipsius 
altaris communicationem accipiunt nobiscum, et non sunt ex nobis.” 

34 The interior link, as expressly pointed out by later theology, is faith, as an intrinsic 
reality, whereby our union with the Church is preserved. 

%% This identity of the visible Church and the Body of Christ, is maintained by A. 
Dorner, Augustinus: Sein theologisches System und seine Religions philosophische Anschau- 
ung (Berlin, 1873), pp. 263-76; W. Simpson, St. Augustine and African Church Divisions 
(London, 1910), p. 71: “This Catholic Church is the Body of Christ.” 
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To hold that the empirical Church is an entity separate from the 
Mystical Body, or that only a certain part of the members is common 
to both, is a supposition, which, although it seems to have so many 
testimonies in its favor, still cannot be harmonized with many others 
and with the whole Augustinian theological system. To go still further 
and maintain that the Augustinian notion of the Church is that of the 
predestined?” is to be in favor of a theory which can be supported only 
by one who is intent on the selection of just those passages from St. 
Augustine’s works that fit into a preconceived theory, without giving 
any attention to the many others that cannot be made to fit into such 
a structure. It is indeed hard to conceive how the ingenious and sin- 
cere Catholic bishop should have sacrificed himself and fought so stren- 
uously to the end of his life for the visible and hierarchical Church, 
which was not, or at least not necessarily, the Mystical Body of Christ; 
or still worse, how he could have done all this, knowing after all that 
only the predestined, whether within the Catholica or outside of it, were 
members of the Church of Christ. 

This however, is true, that although the empirical Church and its 
members, including sinners, are the Mystical Body of Christ, neverthe- 
less there is an all-important difference in the manner of inherence, the 
extent of participation of the just and the unjust in that Body, and the 
final goal which is reached by each group. It has been pointed out that 
if our attention is focused upon the Body of Christ as such, namely 
upon its sanctity and internal life, then we must deny that sinners have 
a part in this Body considered precisely under this respect.?”’ If the 

27% Thus W. Bright, Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers, appdx., XVII, pp. 
280 f., states that the true or “interior” Church is “the Church visible minus those who 
hereafter would be eliminated as having no part in her true life.”” It consists of “those 
members of the visible body who realized their privileges and their obligations, who were 
Christians inwardly as well as outwardly,” and who were therefore “the objects of a divine 
predestinating election.” We may note that Bright observes that Augustine’s idea of an 
“interior” Church is not to be confounded with the “invisible” Church as held by many 
Protestants. 

277 The words of A. Harnack, implicitly identifying the Church with the Mystical 
Body and separating sinners from the Church merely with respect to holiness, are correct. 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 111 (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1909), 147: ‘Die Unheiligen in 
der Kirche gehéren fraglos zur Kirche; denn sie stehen in der Einheit unter Wirkung der 
Heiligungsmittel und kénnen noch boni spirituales werden. Allein sie gehéren nicht 


zum Heiligthum der Kirche, sondern bilden einen weiteren Kreis in ihr (‘‘vasa in contumel- 
iam in domo Dei”); sie sind nicht selbst, wie die “‘vasa in honorem,”? die domus Dei, 
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Church, therefore, is viewed solely from the standpoint of sanctity 
—life internal, life-giving faith, charity, justice, grace-—there is an in- 
visible separation and internal division between the good and the 
wicked, constituting nevertheless the same Church. 

Summarily, therefore, the Catholica as the empirical and visible 
Church, is synonymous with the Body of Christ, so far as unity and 
identity of membership are concerned. When, however, the particular 
denotation of each contrasted group comes into consideration—such 
as the internal life of the Body of Christ and the internal want of life 
in the sinner-—-the notions are simply not convertible. Thus, the just 
and holy, having internal spiritual life, form the Body of Christ and are 
the Body of Christ. Sinners, devoid of spiritual life, while they are 
attached to the Body as dead members by virtue of their inherence in 
the Church, are not the Body; they do not form it, but nevertheless 
they are in it.?78 

A treatise on the Church and the relation of sinners to that Church 
as the Body of Christ according to St. Augustine cannot be complete 
unless it extends beyond the limit of earthly confines and times into 
eternity. St. Augustine, although intensely interested in the Church 
as it is now, never loses sight of the final goal of the Church, which is to 
render men happy though the attainment of God and to hold them 
united for eternity. They who have reached this goal constitute the 
real Church or the unadulterated Body of Christ in heaven. 

In the final section, due consideration will be accorded to the Church 
as it will find itself after its earthly pilgrimage—devoid of all sinners. 
Such will be the Body of Christ in heaven, to remain such forever, for it 


sondern sind “‘im Hause”; sie sind ‘‘in communione sacramentorum,” nicht im eigent- 
lichen Verbande des Hauses, sonder ‘‘congregationi sanctorum admixti;” sie sind deshalb 
in gewissem Sinn nicht in der Kirche, weil sie nicht die Kirche selbst sind; daher kann man 
auch die Kirche als ‘‘corpus permixtum” bezeichnen.” 

278 The membership therefore of the Catholica is to be identified with the membership 
of the Mystical Body; the qualifications, however, of each division are not identical. In 
this sense, I believe, the following passage can be understood: J. Vetter, Der heilige Augus- 
tinus und das Geheimnis des Leibes Christi, p. 127: “Aber gerade die menschliche Schwach 
heit des Pilgerstandes hat zur Folge, dass innerhalb der sichtbaren Kirche um jene Gemein- 
schaft der Heiligen ein fortwahrendes Ab- und Zufluten durch Verlust und Wiedergewinn 
der Gnade méglich ist. Dieses Auf- und Absteigen aus dem Heiligen ins Unheilige, ohne 
dass dadurch die grosse Einheit béswillig verlassen wird verbietet uns, die grosse sichtbare 
Kirche ohne weiteres mit der engeren Gemeinschaft der ‘‘Heiligen” identisch zu erkliren.”’ 
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will be indefectible then. A short study of Augustinian predestination 
and its relationship to the Church would be in place, but this would 
carry us beyond the scope of the present article. Suffice it to say that 
St. Augustine’s predestination is realized within the framework of the 
Church which Christ founded and which is the Mystical Body of Christ, 
as has been so frequently pointed out. 


IV. THE EXCLUSION OF SINNERS FROM THE CELESTIAL BODY OF CHRIST 
OR FROM THE CELESTIAL CHURCH 


The Church founded by Jesus Christ and destined to be one, uni- 
versal, and to exist until the end of the world, propagated by the Apos- 
tles and subject in obedience to their successors in the hierarchy, is the 
Church that St. Augustine acknowledges to be the Body of Christ and 
vindicates as the Catholic Church of which he is a member. The 
Church, of which he was the champion, was a social and juridical organ- 
ization of vast extensions, yet it was also an organism of enormous vital- 
ity. It wasa Church, but it was also the Body of Christ. It embraced 
as members all those who have been within its fold, at one time or 
another, since its foundation. This is the most frequent and, I should 
say, ordinary scope of the word, as it most frequently occurs in the 
works, life, and activity of St. Augustine. 

Yet, with but little effort, it will soon be discovered that the term 
“Church” is made to cover in his writings a wider range than that just 
ascribed to it. It extends in two divergent directions: 

1) At times the notion is extended by retrogression so that the begin- 
ning of the Church is to be reckoned from the time of the appearance 
of the first good men in the history of mankind. In this sense the 
Church is said to have existed in Abel, Noe, Abraham, and other just 
men before the existence of Christ and the institution ef the juridical 
Church.?** Consequently saintly individuals of the Old Testament 

279 Enar. in Ps. 78, 2 (PL XXXVII, 1689): “Olim est Eccelesia; ex quo vocantur 
sancti, est Ecclesia in terra. Aliquando in solo Abel Ecclesia erat, et expugnatus est a 
frate malo et perdito Cain. Aliquando in solo Enoch Ecclesia erat, et translatus est ab 
iniquis. Aliquando in solo domo Noe Ecclesia erat, et pertulit omnes qui diluvio perierunt, 

.. Aliquando in solo Abraham Ecclesia erat... in solo filio fratris ejus Lot.... Coepit 
esse et in populo Israel Ecclesia; pertulit Pharaonem et Aegyptos. Coepit et in ipsa 


Ecclesia, id est in populo Israel, numerus esse sanctorum.” Cf. etiam Contra Adv. Leg. 
et Proph. 2,5, 20 (PL XLII, 650); In Ps. 36, sermo 3, 4 (PL XXXVI, 385); Sermo 144, 
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are said to be the Church at a time when the Church as we understand 
it did not exist. Yet even men constituting the Church in this sense 
acquire their justification and are reputed members of the Body of 
Christ, not independently of Christ, the future Founder of the Church, 
but by virtue of their justifying faith in the future Christ.?*° 

This encompassing of the just existing anterior to Christ’s time 
within the Church and as members of Christ’s Body is not the usual or 
expected meaning of the term Ecclesia. One feels this instantly, for 
when it is the intention of St. Augustine to include them, he does so not 
simply by using the term “Church” or “Body of Christ,” but he 
broadens their meaning by expressly stating that such of the just as 
lived in times previous to the founded and constituted Church of Christ 
also form a part of that Church.**! While theological terms have a 
greater elasticity in St. Augustine than they have in the Scholastics, 
known for their fondness of definitions, nevertheless even Augustinian 
terms have significations, some of which are more proper and others 
more remote. 

In this conception of ‘‘the Church before the Church,” reaching to 
the earliest antiquity of man, St. Augustine has been followed for many 





5 (PL XXXVIII, 789 f.); Sermo 45, 5 (PL XXXVIII, 265-266); Sermo 4, 11, 11 (PL 
XXXVIII, 39); Sermo 342, 9, 11 (PL XXXIX, 1499-1500); in Ps. 90, sermo 2 (PL 
XXXVII, 1159); In Ps. 61, 4 (PL XXXVI, 731 f.); Enchir., 56, 15 (PL XL, 258-259); 
In Io. Ev. tr. 45, 9 (PL XXXV, 1722); De vera relig., 27, 50 (PL XXXIV, 144); 
In Io. Ep. tr. 1, 2 (PL XXXV, 1979); ibid., tr. 10, 3 (2055); Retract., I, 13, 3 (PL 
XXXII, 603; CSEL 36, ed. Kndéll, 58-59). See T. Specht, Die Lehre von der Kirche nach 
dem hl. Augustinus (Paderborn, 1892), pp. 26-27, 253; P. C. Butti, La Mente di S. Agostino 
nella Citté di Dio (Firenze, 1930), p. 200; J. Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes (Ae éd.; Paris, 
1912), II, 385; K. Adam, St. Augustine. The Odyssey of his Soui (New York, 1932), pp. 
45-48. 

28 De patien., 21 (PL XXXIX, 621; CSEL 41, ed. J. Zycha, 682): “Unde et antiqui 
justi ante incarnationem Verbi, in hac fide Christi, et in hac vera justitia, quod est nobis 
Christus, justificati sunt; hoc credentes futurum quod nos credimus factum: et ipsi gratia 
salvi facti per fidem, non ex seipsis, sed Dei dono.” Cf. also Sermo 300, 1-2 (PL XXXVIII, 
1377); De vera relig., 10, 19 (PL XXXIV, 131); compare this text with that of Reéract., 
I, 13,3 (PL XXXII, 603; CSEL 36, 58-59); In Ps. 61, 6 (PL XXXVI, 733); De civ. Dei, 
XVIII, 47 (PL XLI, 609); cf. A. Tymezak, Nauka sw. Augustyna o Wierze (Przemysl, 
1933), p. 66. 

28 Sermo 4, 11 (PL XXXVIII, 39): ‘‘Ecclesiam autem accipite, fratres, non in his 
solis qui post Domini adventum et nativitatem esse coeperunt sancti; sed omnes quotquot 
fuerunt sancti, ad ipsam Ecclesiam pertinent 
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centuries. He has influenced the Fathers (St. Gregory the Great ,™? 
St. Leo the Great®®*), the Scholastics (St. Thomas***), and even the 
ecclesiologists of the sixteenth century (Cardiral Hosius*®). It was 
not until the formal definition of the Church as a juridical society was 
introduced and developed under the pressure of P»testantism that this 
extension of the Church to the Old Testament was given over to obliv- 
ion. As in St. Augustine, so also in all of these writers, faith in the 
future Christ, the God-Man and Redeemer, is the necessary requisite 
for their incorporation into the Mystical Body of Christ.2 

The reasons for considering the holy men anteceding Christ as mem- 
bers of the true Church of Christ are not far to seek. St. Augustine is 
ever conscious of the redemptive work of Christ, whereby all who are 
saved are the fruit of His redemption.**? The Church is a continuation 
not only of Christ in His Person but also of Christ in His redemptive 
work. All who are saved in the Church are so on account of the merits 
of Jesus Christ, which are dispensed by the Church. 

Christ, already in His Incarnation, forms a body which is bound to 
increase with time and finally to terminate in heaven as the eternal and 
blissful Body of Christ. The exclusiveness and universality of Christ’s 
vivifying and saving power in His Body make St. Augustine bring the 
just of former times into a union with the Body of Christ. There is 
an assimilation founded more upon the likeness which exists between 
the Body of Christ and the saints of old by virtue of the justice or grace 
which has been dispensed to them in view of Christ’s future merits than 
upon any actual union. Then, too, Augustine visualizes the Church in 


282 Moral. 1. V, ep. 18 (PL LX XVII, 740): “Sancti ante legem, sancti sub lege, sancti 


sub gratia, omnes hi perficientes corpus Domini, in membris sunt Ecclesiae constituti.” 
283 Sermo 3, 4 (PL LIV, 147). 
24 Summa Theologica, Il, q. 8, a. 3. 


288 Confessio Catholicae Fidei Christiana, c. 15 (Opera Omnia Hosii |Coloniae, 1584], I, 
22): “Apud quascunque fuit fides Mediatoris, apud eos Ecclesiam fuisse, quatenus ab 
illa se non praeciderunt, dubium non est. Constat autem Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, et 
caeteros deinceps Patriarchas ac Prophetas fidem habuisse Mediatoris, quem signis etiam, 
sacrificiis, caerominiis adumbrabant. Ex illo itaque tempore coepit Ecclesia, quae 
numquam una et eadem esse desiit, juxta seriem successionis, continuata ab orbe condito 
usque ad nos, usque ad saeculi consummationem duratura.” 

2K. Werner, Geschichte der apologetischen und polemischen Literatur der Christlichen 
Theologie (Schaffhausen, 1861-1867), IV, 351. 
7 F. Riviere, Le dogme de la rédemption ches saint Augustin (3e éd.; Paris, 1933). 
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its eternal form with the members that are to constitute it then, all 
saved because of the grace merited for them by Christ. Because the 
just and holy of the Old Covenant are also members of that celestial 
Church which forms the Body of Christ forever, he makes the terrestrial 
Church of Christ comprehend them also. 

2) As the proper and customary notion of the Church isenlarged by 
retrogression, so in the opposite direction it is directly extended beyond 
the limits of time and the earth into eternity. Not only the assembly 
of the faithful here upon earth are called the Church, but also the whole 
body of the good after their resurrection continues to form the Church, 
or the Body of Christ in heaven. St. Augustire proclaims this Church 
as “the happy, mystic, and great Church,’’** and in another passage, 
as “the most blessed and supernal city.’”*** 

Even now there is a certain union between the Church that exists 
here upon earth and the Church in heaven. The Church exists, as it 
were, in two parts, separate by their own proper status and yet forming 
but one entity. The celestial part of the Church exists in the angels 
and the just who have attained their goal] of salvation in life everlasting; 
the terrestrial Church is formed of its living faithful here on earth.?% 
These two parts are to be joined in the end after temporal life and will 
remain the Church and the Body of Christ forever.2% Then the 
Church upon earth will cease, as it will have accomplished its purpose, 
and will be transformed into the glorious bride of Christ in heaven. 
In fact, the raison d’éire of the Church on earth, of Christ’s temporal 
Mystical Body, is the eternal life of the Body of Christ as it will be real- 
ized in heaven. 

St. Augustine contemplated the Church under the aspect of a twofold 
existence: its earthly life and its celestial life.*% Its earthly existence 

288 Sermo 252,7 (PL XXXVIII, 1175): “Illam Ecclesiam beatam, mysticam, magnam.” 

#89 Enchir., 57, 58 (PL XL, 259): “Ecclesia quae in coelo est, beatissima illa et superna 
civitas.” 

29 Enar. in Ps. 87, 4 (PL XXXVII, 1776): “‘Ipsa congregatio Angelorum templum 
Dei est, adoramus ad templum Dei, Ecclesia deorsum, et Ecciesia sursum: Ecclesia 
deorsum in omnibus fidelibus, Ecclesia sursum in omnibus Angelis.” 

2” Enchir., 161 (PL XL, 260): “Haec ergo quae in sanctis angelis et virtutibus est 
Ecclesia, tunc nobis sicuti est innotescet, cum ei conjuncti fuerimus in finem, ad simul 
habendam beatitudinem sempiternam.” 

2% In Io. Ev. tr. 124 (PL XXXV, 1974): “Duas vitas sibi divinitus praedicatas et com- 
mendatas novit Ecclesia: quarum est una in fide, altera in specie; una in tempore pere- 
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is to be protracted into its heavenly life, wherefore it is essentially one 
and the same with the Church in heaven. The Body of Christ, con- 
sidered apart from the individual members that constitute it here upon 
earth, will be the glorious Body of Christ in heaven. Only those who 
were members of Christ’s Body upon earth can constitute the heavenly 
Body of Christ. Yet not all who were attached to, or even formed part 
of, Christ’s temporal and earthly Body will remain a part of it forever, 
for the Church in its earthly sojourn is to some extent marred and de- 
formed by dead and infirm members. This portion of the earthly 
Church will have no part in the heavenly Body of Christ.2% The Body 
of Christ will be divested of all such deforming attachments after the 
resurrection,?™ and will be pure, holy, and beauteous in its eternal form. 
Moreover, the heavenly Body will be devoid also of such as were in 
reality a part of it here on earth for some time or another, but who did 
not persevere in their goodness to the end. 

Some sinners within the Church are known to men; others are not. 
Much less can those be known who are in good standing and a living 
part of the Mystical Body of Christ now, but will not be in the future. 
Such defections are known only to the omniscient God and should be a 
warning against presumption.?® 

After this life there will be absolute and perfect indentification of the 
Church and the Body of Christ. Then those, and only those, who have 
really formed the Body of Christ here upon earth and have departed 
from this life as its true members will also form the eternal Body of 
Christ. Then there will be only one type of members: the glorified and 
indefectible souls enjoying the possession of God face to face. 

Let us restate in brief the concept of the Church entertained by St. 
Augustine in the wider comprehension at which we have by now 
grinationis, altera in aeternitate mansionis; una in labore, altera in requie; una in vias 
altera in patria; una in opere actionis, altera in mercede contemplationis. Una declinat a 
malo et facit bonum, altera nullum habet a quo declinet malum, et magnum habet, quo 
fruatur bonum; una cum hoste pugnat, altera sine hoste regnat.”’ 

23 In Io. Ev. tr. 123, 2 (PL XXXV, 1966): “Hic enim Ecclesia qualis in solis bonis 
futura est, significatur per capturam 153 piscium.” 

2% Fnar. in Ps. 110, 1 (PL XXXVII, 1463): “Sicut enim dies isti praeteritis diebus 
Quadragesimae, quibus ante resurrectionem Dominici corporis vitae hujus significatur 
moeror, solemniter grata hilaritate succedunt: sic dies ille qui post resurrectionem dabitur 


plenario corpori Domini, hoc est sanctae Ecclesiae, perpetua beatitate succedet.” 
2% Sermo 47, 10, 15-16 (PL XXXVIII, 303-304). 
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arrived. It consists above all of the one, universal Church having an 
uninterrupted succession of bishops from apostolic times to this day. 
This geographic and historical institution is equated with the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Joined to the Mystical Body of Christ by anticipation 
are all the holy men of the Old Testament who have achieved salvation. 

‘ of these—the saved before Christ’s coming and those in His time 
a . after it till the end of the world—form the Church of Christ’s Body 
in heaven. The universality of the saved and of those to be saved is 
sometimes referred to, or taken under the unique aspect of, the 
heavenly Church. Hence the members of the Church as it exists here 
on earth are oniy so far the veritable Church and true members of it as 
they will reach the goal towards which the earthly Church is tending 
and will become veritable and everlasting members of the heavenly 
Church. 

It is worth while to observe that this notion of the Church with its 
retroactive, present, and future comprehension corresponds to St. 
Augustine’s civitas Dei, and thus corroborates the conviction expressed, 
whilst it was treated, that this civifas Dei is identical with the present 
Church.** For this “city of God” or “kingdom of God”’ takes its 
beginning with the first good and just representatives of mankind. 
Then more concretely and more perfectly is the civitas realized in, and 
identified with, the socially and hierarchically organized Church, 
founded by Jesus Christ and the Apostles, which Church is His Body. 
Of course, only in the good portion of its members does the Body find 
its full realization. Finally, the city of God, as also the Body of 
Christ, will be most perfectly realized in its celestial form and 
existence.?%” 

2% A.C. McGiffert, op. cit., I1, 110: “To be sure as a rule Augustine spoke of the King- 
dom of God as a future reality to be consummated in another world beyond the grave 
But this did not prevent him from identifying it with the Church on earth, the visible 
Catholic institution. ‘Now too,’ he says, ‘the Church is the kingdom of heaven. There- 
fore, the saints reign with him even now, but otherwise than they shall reign in the future.’ 
(De civ. Dei. XX, 9).” 

297 Enar. in Ps.9, 12 (PL XXXVI, 122): “Psallite Domino, qui habitat in Sion: his 
dicitur, quos non derelinquit quaerentes se Dominus. Ipse habitat in Sion, quod inter- 
pretatur Speculatio, et gestat imaginem Ecclesiae quae futura est, id est civitatis sanctorum 
jam angelica vita fruentium; quia Jerusalem interpretatur Visio pacis. Praecedit autem 
speculatio visionem, sicut ista Ecclesia praecedit eam quae promittitur, civitatem immorta 
lem et aeternam. Sed praecedit tempore, non dignitate: quia honorabilius est quo per- 
venire nitimur, quam id quod agimus, ut pervenire mereamur; agimus autem specula_ 
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Much as St. Augustine is concerned about the present visible Church, 
and much as he extols the present Church as the Body of Christ, still, 
especially in connection with the latter, his thought frequently reaches 
out to the future Church and visualizes it already in the present. By 
virtue of such anticipation he is able to exclude from the Church even 
now those who will not form the undefiled and immaculate Body of 
Christ of the future. 

This mode of excluding sinners was clearly enunciated in Augustine’s 
commentary on the rules of Tichonius: “because not only in eternity 
but not even now are hypocrites (hypocritae)*** to be said to be with 
Him, although they seem to be in His Church.’’** There is no diffi- 
culty when the explicit assertion is made about sinners not belonging 
to the future and eternal Church; confusion arises only when, with the 
future Church, the celestial Body of Christ, in mind, sinners are said 
to be excluded at present from the Body of Christ. Several reasons 
may be indicated which account for this procedure. 

1) The philosophical formation of St. Augustine’s mind according 
to Platonic notions, in which the more perfect aspect or element is 
expressed with neglect or disparagement of the less perfect, is to a 
great extent responsible for the attention paid to the heavenly ter- 
minus of the Church. If the Church is, therefore, viewed only or 
chiefly from this angle, sinners, because they will not take part in the 
constitution of that Church, may be said not to belong to the Church.*” 

2) Connected with this first reason is the second, namely thc destina- 
tion of the earthly Church. St. Augustine devoted himself zealously 
to the cause of the Church to which he had been converted and of 
which he was a bishop, but for him, as for Tichonius,*" the Church was 





tionem, ut perveniamus ad visionem. Sed etiam ipsam, quae nunc est, Ecclesiam nisi 
Dominus inhabitaret, iret in errorem quamlibet studiosissima speculatio: et huic Ecclesiae 
dictum est, ‘Templum enim Dei sanctum est, quod estis vos’ (I Cor. 3, 17); et, ‘In interiore 
homine habitare Christum per fidem in cordibus vestris’ (Eph. 3, 16).” 

2% The word “‘hypocritae,” as is evident from the context, is to be taken to denote 
sinners in the Church. This is corroborated from the terminology of Tichonius: “Die 
falsi fratres aut hypocritae, wie Tychonius wiederholt klar ausspricht sind ‘die Welt’ in 
der Kirche” (Hahn, Tychonius-Studien, p. 73). 

*99 De doctr. christ., III, 31, 44 (PL XXXIV, 82). 

90 Fnar. in Ps. 9, 12 (PL XXXVI, 122): “honorabilius est quo pervenire nitimur, 
quam id quod agimus, ut pervenire mereamur.” 

* Hahn, op. cit., p. 163: “hierarchische Heilsanstalt.” 
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an institution for the salvation of the soul, a means for obtaining a 
blessed future life.*°* He saw the Church’s grandeur in that stage of 
its existence which lies in its attainments beyond the realm of this 
world.* One may therefore say that the Church here on earth is a 
means to the Church beyond the grave, and yet it is the same Church. 
Wherefore, in so far as the sinful masses existing in the Church of this 
world shall not attain the heavenly goal, in which lies the total per- 
fection of the Church, they are even at present deprived of real, effec- 
tive membership in the Church. They may be called members of it; 
but, because the final goal of the present Church here below is not to 
be realized in them, they are not truly such.** 

3) A still further background for such a conception of the Church 
is his emphasis and high estimation of the life hereafter in contrast to 
the present life of this world.*°* The present is evil; the future will be 
better. The present life is short; the future will be without end. The 
present life abounds in suffering; the future will be blissful. The 
present is only a preparation; the future will be the fruition of eternal 
blessedness. Now is the time to merit; then will be the time to receive 
the reward. The life of the future world is ever present and uppermost 


in his mind. 


Brethren, this has always been our warning to you, we have never desisted 
from it, never been silent upon it. The eternal life is to be loved, the present life 


3%? R. Seeberg, Studien zur Geschichte des Begriffes der Kirche (Erlangen, 1885), p. 53: 
“Die Kirche ist bei Augustin die erscheinende Heilsanstalt. Nur wer sich dieser unter- 
stellt, hat Hoffnung auf Heil.... Die Kirche ist vor allem der Ort des Heils auf Erden.” 

*3 Robertson, Regnum Dei (London, 1901), p. 184: “‘There is, then, in reserve, through- 
out Augustine’s utterances on doctrinal and even practical questions, this element of 
abstract idealism,—the appeal to transcendental reality, to the aspect of things as viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis.” 

304 De correp. et gratia, 9, 22 (PL XLIV, 929): “ ‘Si manseritis in verbo meo, vere dis- 
cipuli mei estis.’... Quia ergo non habuerunt perseverantiam, sicut non vere discipuli 
Christi, ita nec vere filii Dei fuerunt, etiam quando esse videbantur et ita vocabantur. 
Appellamus ergo nos et electos, et Christi discipulos, et Dei filios, quia sic appellandi sunt, 
quos regeneratos pie vivere cernimus: sed tunc vere sunt quod appellantur. Si autem 
perseverantiam non habent, id ‘est, in eo quod coeperint esse non manent, non vere ap- 
pellantur et non sunt; apud eum enim hoc non sunt, cui notum est quod futuri sunt, id 
est ex bonis mali.” 

36 Cf. M. Straszewski, Filosofja Sw. Augustyna na tle epoki (Krakéw, 1905), p. 346; J. 
Burnaby, Amor Dei, A Study of the Religion of St. Augustine (London, 1947), p. 29: “No 
Christian Father is more uncompromising in his otherworldliness than is Augustine.” 
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is to be despised. Live well now, and hope that it will be well with you hereatfter.** 
I have not dwelt on the rule that all you do be done for hope of the future. For I 
know the thoughts of all Christians are bent on the world to come. He who thinks 
not of the world to come, he who is a Christian for any other reason than that he 
may receive that which God promises in the end, is not yet a Christian.*” 


4) Finally the Church is viewed already at present in its ultimate 
perfection and consummation such as it will be when it shall have 
reached the final goal. A present determination of that future Body 
of Christ is impervious to man; it is possible only through the prism of 
God’s prescience. Naturally the extension of the temporal Church, 
even when viewed as the Body of Christ, is wider than that of the 
eternal Church. In God’s foreknowledge the multitude of the blessed 
who are to constitute the heavenly and eternal Body of Christ is 
already determined. God foresees the wicked in the Church who will 
not take the way leading to conversion, and who in consequence will 
not be among the members of Christ’s heavenly Body. Moreover, 
God foresees also the lapse of the good from the Body of Christ, which 
they actually formed at one time, and their final impenitence, resulting 
in their elimination from membership in that Body. Hence according 
to God’s prescience the former (the wicked) as well as the latter (the 
good foreseen to fall) are already excluded from the celestial Church. 
This then involves, by way of foreknowledge and anticipation, their 
exclusion also from the present Church and the Body of Christ** on 
earth. 


9% Sermo 302, 10,9 (PL XXXVIII, 1389). See also De civ. Dei, I1, 28 (PL XLI, 77): 
“populi confluunt ad Ecclesiam . . . ubi audiant quam bene hic ad tempus vivere debeant 
ut post hanc vitam beate semperque vivere mereant.” 

#07 Sermo 9, 4, 4 (PL XXXVIII, 78); Cf. Sermo 108, 1 (PL XXXVIII, 633); Enar. in 
Ps.91, 1 (PL XXXVI, 1171); In Io. Ev. tr. 32,9 (PL XXXV, 1646): “Hic enim nascimur 
et morimur, hoc non amemus: charitate migremus, charitate sursum habitemus, charitate 
illa qua diligimus Deum. Nihil aliud in hac vitae nostrae peregrinatione meditemur, nisi 
quia et hic non semper erimus, et ibi nobis locum bene vivendo praeparabimus, unde 
nunquam migremus.” Cf. J. Burnaby, of. cit., pp. 28 f. 

38 De correp. et gratia, 7, 16 (PL XLIV, 925): “‘Horum fides, quae per dilectionem 
operatur, profecto aut omnino non deficit, aut si qui sunt quorum deficit, reparatur ante- 
quam vita ista finiatur, et deleta quae intercurrerat iniquitate, usque in finem perseverantia 
deputatur. Qui vero perseveraturi non sunt, ac sic a fide christiana et conversatione 
lapsuri sunt, ut tales eos vitae hujus finis inveniat; procul dubio nec illo tempore, quo bene 
pieque vivunt, in istorum numero computandi sunt. Non enim sunt a massa illa perdi- 
tionis praescientia Dei et praedestinatione discreti; et ideo nec secundum propositum 
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It must, however, be observed that such statements in Augustinian 
phraseology are not unconditional but are dependent precisely upon 
that aspect of the Church wherein a consideration of its final stage 
is preponderant. Usually, too, God’s infinite knowledge, as has been 
pointed out, is brought into consideration. St. Augustine excludes 
from the present Church those who will not form part of the heavenly 
Church, not simply and absolutely, but conditionally; namely, if the 
future heavenly Church is taken into consideration, and if God’s 
knowledge penetrating all! future comes into play, then it may be said 
that since they will not pertain to it in due time, they do not belong 
fully and rightfully to the present Church. For the present earthly 
Church will have its full realization in the heavenly Church. 


A Graphical Presentation of the Augustinian Church 


Attempts have been made to facilitate the complex conception of the 
Augustinian Church by graphical presentations. Thus Scholz de- 
scribes it as a three-storied pyramid, each story being of a different 
structure. The base is of a “hierarchical’’ structure; the middle 
section is of an “ethical” structure (communio sanctorum); the peak is 
formed of a “religious” structure, whereby he means the predestined 
(numerus praedestinatorum).** Kiappeli, writing on the Mystical 
Body of Christ according to the teaching of St. Thomas, presents St. 
Augustine’s concept by way of introduction to his theme. In the 
words of Kappeli the Church of St. Augustine is above all the Catholica, 
the visible, hierarchical, and apostolic Church, which embraces the 
just and the sinners in its unity. Secondly, within the Catholica a 


vocati, ac per hoc nec electi:...et tamen quis neget eos electos, cum credunt, et bap- 
tizantur, et secundum Deum vivunt? Plane dicuntur electi a nescientibus quid futuri 
sint, non ab illo qui eos novit non habere perseverantiam quae ad beatam vitam perducit 
electos, scitque illos ita stare, ut praesciret esse casuros?”’ 

399 H. Scholz, Glaube und Unglaube in der W eltgeschichte: cin Kommentar zu Augustlins 
‘De civitate Dei’ (Leipzig, 1911), p. 124: ‘Der Kirchenbegriff wird zusehends enger. Er 
verjiingt sich gleichsam nach oben zu. Er gleicht einer dreistéckigen Pyramide, deren 
unterstes Stockwerk im hierarchischem Still gebaut ist, wahrend das mittlere eine ethische, 
das oberste eine spezifisch religiése Struktur aufweist; denn es ist nicht so, dass jeder 
folgende Begriff seine Vorgiinger verschlingt, sondern die drei Existentialformen der 
Kirche sind schichtweise iibereinander gelagert. Darum bedeutet es fiir Augustin keinen 
Widerspruch, wenn er die mit dem Reiche Gottes identische Kirche, nachdem er sie erst 
in die Priesterkirche hineingeschaut, hinterher auf die engere Sphire der communio 
sanctorum und zuletzt auf den engsten Kreis des numerus praedestinatorum reduziert.” 
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narrower group or number is to be encompassed, composed only of 
those who are actually in possession of, and united by, charity. 
Thirdly, within this last number of the good there is still the innermost 
group or circle of the good who will persevere as such to the very end, 
for they are predestined.*”” 

Indeed the starting point for a description of the manifold entity 
entering into the concept of St. Augustine’s notion of the Church is the 
external, hierarchical, and social Church. This he designates so often 
by the name Catholica as opposed to the Donatist African segment. 
Within the Catholica is contained all that is known as the spiritual 
Church, the communio sanctorum, or the Body of Christ. In other 
words, the Body of Christ does not lie outside the hierarchical and 
visible Church. It is also true that only a portion of what once con- 
stituted the Body of Christ on earth will form that Body in heaven. 

1) Humanity, viewed through the prism of religion, may be con- 
veniently conceived and graphically portrayed by three concentric 
circles, each encompassing or representing three divisions of mankind. 
To the outermost circle belong those who will be eternally damned: the 
massa damnationis.*“". These are persons who live in original and 
actual sins and remain in this condition as enemies of God to the end 
of their lives. To achieve salvation they must be transferred from 
“the powers of darkness,” as if from the mass of ruin (tamquam de 
massa ruinae), into the kingdom of the Son; this is described as a solid 
edifice, a holy temple, a living body, a city of God.*” 

2) The second or middle circle is constituted of those who are mem- 
bers of the empirical Church and the Mystical Body of Christ. If 
those contained in this middle circle are to be adequately distinguished 
according to their qualities and degree of inherence, they are to be 


*0T. Kippeli, Zur Lehre des Thomas von Aquin vom Corpus Christi Mysticum (Frei- 
burg: Schweiz, 1931), p. 29: ‘Die Kirche ist ihm [Augustin] in erster Linie die Catholica, 
die sichtbare und apostolische, die ganze Welt umspanende, Siinder und gerechte Glaubige 
in ihrem Schosse tragende. Innerhalb der Catholica unterscheidet Augustin den engeren 
Kreis der Gemeinschaft jener, die im Stande der Liebe sind. Einen noch engeren Kreis 
bildet die Gemeinschaft der Priadestinierten, die nicht nur gegenwirtig im Stande der 
Gnade sind, sondern nach Gottes Vorherbestimmung in demselben bis ans Ende verhar- 
ren werden.” 

“1 Cf. B. Leeming, ‘“‘Augustine, Ambrosiaster and the massa perditionis,” Gregorianum, 
XI (1930), 58-91. 

a2 Fp. 187, 12, 35 (PL XXXIII, 845-46; CSEL 57, IV, 113). 
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subdivided into three sections or again three circles. (a) In the outer- 
most section are the sinners who belong to the unity of this circle by 
virtue of the profession of the same faith and the communion of the 
same sacraments as well as of the same religious observances. They 
are in the Church, but they do not properly constitute either the 
Church or the Mystical Body of Christ. They are dead members of 
the Church and of Christ’s Body. (4) In the middle section are the 
actually living members of Christ. While they constitute the Body of 
Christ at the time of their union with it, they will not always remain 
such; for as long as Christ’s Body sojourns here on earth, there are 
occasions and a possibility of defection on the part of the members 
constituting it. If they remain attached to Christ’s Body, however, 
even as dead members, there is a greater possibility of conversion or 
reconversion. (c) In the innermost section of this circle are contained 
the good members united to Christ in a living fashion to the end of 
their lives. These members are gifted with the grace of perseverance. 
It will be these who will constitute the innermost circle.*" 

3) The last mentioned group of the Church, or Body of Christ on 
earth, are those who pass into the Body of Christ in heaven. These 
form the innermost circle or core of the graphic presentation of St. 
Augustine’s Church. They have attained the purpose for which the 
Church has been founded on earth.** For them there is no longer any 

%3 Compare this delineation with that of Thomas Stapleton, Principiorum Fidei 
Doctrinalium Relectio (Antwerpiae, 1596), q. 1, art. 2, pp. 6-7, according to whom there 
are three categories of members in the Church. He distinguishes these according to the 
three degrees or kinds of union with Christ. (1) There are members united to Christ by 
the fact that they have put on Christ through faith in the sacrament of baptism. (2) 
Other members are more united to Christ by the bond of charity, and they become one 
spirit with him. (3) There are still other members who are most united to Christ; viz., 
through faith, charity, and final perseverance. Accordingly, the Church is presented 
under various descriptions in Sacred Scripture as it refers to the first, second, or third 
class of members. When it is described as embracing the first group, it is called a domus 
magna, in which there are vasa im honorem ef vasa in contumeliam (2 Tim. 2; 20), a 
civilas supra montem posita, an ager, in which the wheat grows with the cockle, a sagena 
gathering all kinds of fish. When the Church is presented as embracing the second group, 
it is designated as the corpus Christi (Eph. 1; 23), whose members are the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and as the sponsa Christi. On account of the third group of members the 
Church is named a hortus conclusus, fons signatus, unica columba, una perfecta mea, amica 
mea (Cant. 4; 12:6; 8:4; 7). 
™4 Fp. 187, 13, 41 (PL XXXIII, 848; CSEL 57, IV, 118). 
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possibility of defection. The Church and Body of Christ, therefore, 
now building on earth will be the same that will be consummated at 
the end of time to remain the Body of Christ for eternity and to enjoy 
God’s beatifying presence forever. 


Conclusion 


The principal object of this study divided into two installments is 
to determine the place, if any, that sinners occupy in the Church. In 
other words, the purpose is to establish the extension of the membership 
of the Church, and thereby also to determine the definition of the 
Church. Distinguishing chiefly between the juridical Church and the 
Mystical Body of Christ—for there can be no doubt that St. Augustine 
views the Church definitely under these two aspects—sinners are 
included (against the Donatists) as members of the visible, sacra- 
mental Church in accordance with the many scriptural passages to 
this effect. It is this aspect of an experimental Church that is usually 
associated with the inclusion of sinners in the Church. 

It was further demonstrated that, notwithstanding the multitude 
of assertions to the contrary, sinners are also a part of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. We are faced, however, with an antinomy in this 
matter: at times they seem to be excluded; at times they are included. 
This study has brought us to the conclusion that the exclusion of 
sinners is qualified or conditioned; viz., sinners are denied a part in the 
Mystical Body of Christ when spiritual life, or a vital union with 
Christ is considered. Absolutely speaking, they are members not 
only of the Church as a visible and sacramental society but also of the 
Church specifically viewed as the Body of Christ. 

In consequence the visible Church—the Augustinian Catholica—is 
neither in whole nor in part a different entity from the Mystical Body 
of Christ—-the Augustinian corpus Christi. They are one and the same 
Church, the true Church of Christ. The members of the one are iden- 
tical with the members of the other; the extension of the one coincides 
perfectly with the extension of the other. In kind and quality of mem- 
bers they differ: the member of the Mystical Body of Christ possesses 
divine life in his soul, whereas the sinner is devoid of it; the former is a 
living member of Christ, the latter a dead member attached to Christ 
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by virtue of the oneness of the Mystical Body of Christ and the exter- 
nal Church. 

It is to be admitted that the contours of two ethical (and to a certain 
extent disparate) structures are fairly discernible within the Church, 
city, house, temple. The sinners by their lives and internal condition 
constitute, as it were, an entity of their own; the just by their deeds 
and internal condition form, as it were, a body within a body. And 
yet, it is the teaching of St. Augustine that both segments constitute 
but one Chuch and one Body of Christ in opposition to the pagans, 
heretics, and schismatics who are outside the pale of the Church. 

Viewed particularly as an institution of salvation-—outside of which 
there is no salvation—the Church embraces not only those who formed 
a part of it since the time of Christ but also all of those who have been 
saved before the advent of Christ. Faith in the future Christ as 
Redeemer is the factor which incorporated the just of the Old Testa- 
ment into the Body of Christ, and thus formed, as it were, a Church 
before the Church. 

Again, because the Church was intended by its Founder to be an 
institution of salvation and because God’s infinite knowledge foresees 
the number and individuals to be saved, at times St. Augustine 
visualized the present Church in its eternal form. From this view- 
point sinners as well as those who are not predestined even if they are 
actually good and living members of the Church are not reckoned even 
now as members of the Body of Christ, because they will not be the 
Body of Christ in eternity. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1947 


LABOR 


For the moralist, perhaps the most provocative article of the year is 
“Moral Theology and Labor,” by Godfrey P. Schmidt.!- Mr. Schmidt takes 
the moral theologians to task for their failure to develop a workable casu- 
istry based on Catholic social doctrine and he invites them to “catch up with 
1891 by making, now, a detailed and systematic study of the particular 
difficulties of conscience which harass every Catholic lawyer, employer, and 
worker in the area of modern industrial relations.” Fortunately, Mr. 
Schmidt realizes that one can hardly expect satisfactory solutions from moral 
theologians when they are isolated from one another and from experts in 
other fields; hence he balances his devastating criticism with this construc- 
tive suggestion: 


Let an outstanding Catholic university or the recently formed Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America establish a seminar or other project (to be conducted 
every two weeks or on any other convenient but regular basis) for eminent moral 
theologians. Let someone familiar with the actualities of labor relations present 
to this ‘jury’ or ‘legislative body’ of moral theologians the facts, case by case, of 
the leading labor-law decisions which in these matters have set the legal pace of 
our nation. Any good collection of cases on labor-law by Handler, Frey, Laeger, 
Landis and Manoff, or Raushenbush and Stein, could be made the point of depar- 
ture for this program. The facts in each case would be presented as if they con- 
stituted not Jaw cases but cases of conscience. The moral theologians would be 
asked to hand down a moral judgment on the conduct of the employers, the em- 
ployees, the labor leaders, even the courts. Each case would be debated. The 
reasons for opinions would be elicited. The entire proceedings would be reported 
by stenography or stenotypy. After each treatise in the field of labor relations 
had been canvassed, the record would be combed for corrections and revisions. 
On such a basis a group of competent people would be charged with writing treatises 
on the ethics or moral theology of the involved phase of labor relations—a careful 
exposition and explication of the reasons and conclusions arrived at. Thus, in 
time, out of deliberations and treatises one could piece together a systematic and 
competent case book on the ethics and moral theology of labor relations—the first 
available in this or any language. 

To the sessions of this group of moral theologians could be invited labor leaders, 
management representatives, lawyers, legislators and any persons of good will who 
could be expected to make a contribution to the discussion. 


' America, LXXVII (1947), 95-97. 
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Mr. Schmidt has no doubt touched a sore spot. I imagine that every 
moralist has felt a sense of frustration when faced with the necessity of 
solving an important social problem without being able to get a clear pic- 
ture of all the facts in the case or of the attitudes of the different parties 
concerned. In the ideal order, Mr. Schmidt’s plan seems excellent; for it 
would enable the theologians to discuss and judge the case after having ob- 
tained all pertinent facts and having heard the presentation of all conflicting 
attitudes and interests. I should like to see it applied not only to labor 
questions, but to all other moral problems pertaining to the social order, 
such as taxation, price-regulating, and so forth. But in the sphere of prac- 
ticability it seems like a dream. It seems hardly possible to have the entire 
dramatis personae (theologians, economists, labor leaders, employers, gov- 
ernment representatives, and so forth) free from other occupations at the 
same time, and especially over an extended period of time. 

The following case, proposed and solved by Father J. Sanders, S.J., is 
not exactly what Mr. Schmidt wants, but it is a step in the right direction: 


The employees (95% Catholics) of a concern wanted to form a union to defend 
their rights. The head of the concern (also a Catholic) opposed it on the ground 
that he can take care of his employees without being forced to do so by a union. 
He threatened to dismiss all those who would join the union. In spite of this the 
union was formed and the employer dismissed the employees who joined it. Some 
gave way and left the union; others stuck to the union and are now without work. 
Is the employer’s action unjust? Has he to make restitution?* 


After citing numerous papal documents to the effect that laborers have a 
strict right to form a union and that it is especially desirable that Catholics 
form their own union, Father Sanders points out that if the present case 
the employer not only goes counter to the papal proposals by preventing 
the formation of a Catholic union, but also violates commutative justice by 
using an unjust means (breach of contract) to frustrate his employees’ 
natural right to form a union. Both the dismissal and the threat of dis- 
missal are unjust. Father Sanders concludes: 


In the present case commutative justice has, therefore, been violated: by using 
a threat of dismissal to prevent the formation of a good union; by wrongful dis- 
missal of those who stood by the established union; by preventing, through the 
unjust means of threat of dismissal, the lawful exercise of a natural right. 


2 Cf. Clergy Monthly, X (1946), 132-36. Incidentally, Clergy Monthly is published at The 
Catholic Press, Ranchi, B.N Ry, India. Articles, cases, and responses are consistently 
excellent. The volumes run from July to June; hence the difference of years within the 
same volume. 
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Restitution is due by the employer in as far as by his unjust threat and dismissal 
he has willfully caused damage to his employees. Hence he is obliged: 

1. To retract his threat, so that the employees may exercise their lawful right 
of forming a good union; 

2. to reinstate or to compensate the employees dismissed; 

3. to repair the damage caused through the wrongful dismissal; that is, he has 
to give proportionate compensation for loss of wages and other concomitant harm 
which he foresaw. 

On the other hand the employees are bound to form and to conduct their union 
in such a way that in its spirit and activities it is in agreement with the principles 
of morality. They have no right to establish a union that runs counter to sound 
moral norms. 


Besides this case, Father Sanders contributes two articles on labor organi- 
zations.’ In one of these essays he traces the history of International Trade 
Unionism down to the present World Federation of Trade Unionism. This 
organization, he says, is now strongly influenced by Communism. 

The other article is a lengthy account of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, which was set up by the 1919 peace treaties and the League of Na- 
tions. According to Father Sanders, this organization, in both its theory 
and its practice, is in substantial agreement with Catholic principles. In 
many of its basic points it furthers policies that Popes have repeatedly in- 
sisted on: for example, the abolition of class warfare; the tripartite co-opera- 
tion of government, employers, and employees; appreciation of human 
dignity; freedom of association; economic security for all; and so forth. 
Father Sanders is clearly interested in having Catholics take an active part 
in this movement. And it seems, from what he says, that this is one case 
in which a fight against Communism need not begin with defense; the Com- 
munists, according to Father Sanders, have had little or no influence in the 
International Labor Organization. 

We have already mentioned the attitude of the Holy See on Catholic 
trade unions. The introduction to an article on this subject recently pub- 
lished in The Clergy Review enunciates the entire Catholic policy very suc- 
cinctly* 

It is no new idea that Catholic trade unionists should band together. Popes 
have had much to say on this subject ever since Leo XIII stressed the legitimate 
nature of trade unions. Their thought has followed a consistent line, and may be 
summarized as follows: (a) Catholic workers should belong to Catholic unions. 


*“International Trade Unionism,” and ‘‘The International Labour Organization,” in 
Clergy Monthly, X (1947), 253-64, and X (1946), 114-31, respectively. 
* XXVII (1947), 373-78: “Catholic Trade Unionists,” by R. P. Walsh. 
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(b) Where circumstances justify it there may be ‘Christian’, i.e., mingled Catholic 
and Protestant unions. (c) No Catholic may belong to anti-Christian unions. 
(d) But where unions are ‘neutral’ in religious matters Catholics may join them. 
(e) Where circumstances allow Catholics to join these ‘neutral’ unions, they must 
be accompanied by organizations designed to provide a sound Catholic training to 
Catholic members. 


In the same article, the author (R. P. Walsh), after having sketched the 
development of Catholic trade unions in Great Britain, explains the reasons, 
negative and positive, for encouraging such Catholic organizations. It is 
not enough, he says, to dwell on the need of resisting Communism; we must 
also have some means of instructing the Catholics themselves in Catholic 
social teaching and of exerting Catholic influence to secure the survival of 
true democracy. 

Does a Catholic workman have an obligation to join a union? In an 
article which develops many of the points mentioned previously as con- 
stituting the papal teaching on Catholics in labor unions,5 Father Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., says that Monsignor John A. Ryan held that generally 
speaking there is an obligation. Father Connell is inclined to the negative 
view. He writes: 


We must be careful not to multiply obligations binding under sin; and I would 
certainly not tell every worker who happens not to be affiliated with any union: 
‘You are committing sin if you do not join a union.’ Nevertheless, I believe that 
there are times when, because of certain special circumstances—for example, when 
a small union is in need of every member it can obtain in order to secure protection 
from evident injustice—there would be an obligation of charity on individual work- 
ers to affiliate themselves with the organization 


Another question of obligation treated by Father Connell concerns the 
delaying of a strike until a fact-finding board has made its report. Father 
Connell shows that a form of legislation which would compel both labor and 
management to use a fact-finding board, but which would allow freedom to 
accept or reject the decision of the board, is quite in keeping with Catholic 
principles;* and he considers that in this case there is a moral obligation to 
delay the strike until the board has done its work.’ In itself, this opinion 
seems quite reasonable; yet I have heard representatives of labor say that 
waiting for a fact-finding board is sometimes enough to defeat the cause of 

*“Catholics in Labor Unions,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI (1947), 422-31; see pp. 
429-30. 

* Cf. “Legislation as a Remedy for Strikes,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXV (1946), 401-8. 
7 “When is a Strike Lawful?” Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI (1947), 81-91; see p. 85. 
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labor, because it gives management just the time it needs to prepare for a 
successful resistance of the strike. Iam not in a position to pass judgment 
on this objection; I simply mention it here as one of the possible complica- 
tions of what might otherwise be an easily solved problem.* 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


L’Ami du clergé recalls an interesting moral problem that arose during 
the War. It seems that some prisoners of the Gestapo thought they were 
justified in killing themselves because of the fear that under severe torture 
they would give out information harmful to the resistance movement. A 
similar problem that I have heard discussed with great heat concerns the 
orders supposedly issued by some government authorities to secret service 
agents to kill themselves rather than fall into the hands of the enemy and 
run the risk of revealing valuable information. 

In both cases there is question of direct killing. And each seems to be a 
case in which the judgment of the common man is prone to differ from the 
judgment of the philosopher or theologian. For, as L’Ami says in answering 
the first case, the individuals have no authority to take their own lives, 
even for praiseworthy motives; and, as we might add in answering the 
second case, a government has no authority to condemn an innocent man 
to death. Nevertheless, it is quite possible for untrained minds to see in 
such cases only a praiseworthy act of heroic charity or patriotism; hence good 
faith, even a rather wide-spread good faith, is a possibility. L’Amz recog- 
nizes this possibility of good faith, and says that a chaplain who knew of 
these suicidal plans should apply the ordinary principles concerning the 
disturbance of good faith. 

The same response in L’Ami contains a clear discussion of the different 
kinds of fear: the emotional kind, which acts as a passion and makes reflec- 
tion difficult, if not impossible; and the “cold-blooded” kind which allows 
for full deliberation, even though the choice is made with repugnance. In 
the latter case the choice is made wilfully, though not willingly. L’Ami 
believes that since these suicide plans are made in advance, they are usually 
characterized by the second kind of fear; hence the only excuse from grave 
sin is ignorance. 

Another problem of more than passing interest concerns experimentation 
with the risk of life. Regarding this, L’Ami answers two questions: may a 

8 In this section I have limited myself, with but one exception, to a survey of clerical 
publications. I found that I could hardly scratch the surface of the voluminous materia! 


in other publications. 
* L’Ami, Jan. 2-30, 1947, pp. 189-92. 
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doctor experiment on himself at the risk of his life? And may he, with their 
consent, use condemned criminals for the same purpose?!” 

L’Ami’s answer to the first question is not categorical. It sees no justi- 
fication for the practice in ordinary circumstances, but concedes that it 
might give a different solution for extraordinary circumstances such as an 
epidemic. It is regrettable that the reply does not expand on the meaning 
of the possible concession; for it would be interesting to compare such a dis- 
cussion with Father Ford’s careful analysis of the problem." Readers will 
recall that Father Ford considered experiments which involve serious danger 
to life unjustifiable because they imply a direct intent to endanger life. 
“‘And just as it is immoral,” he wrote, “to intend one’s own death directly, 
so it is immoral to intend directly the danger of death.” 

Since reading Father Ford’s argument, as well as discussing it with him, 
I have “had a feeling’’ that his analysis of this particular aspect of the ex- 
perimentation problem is inadequate; yet prolonged and repeated thinking 
over the matter has failed to clarify my objection. At times I think there 
might be need and roora for a distinction between experiments which in- 
volve the practically certain danger of death and those which involve 
only probable danger (that is, both danger of death and hope of re- 
covery); yet at other times I wonder if such a distinction is either necessary 
or sufficient for the solution of the problem. My contribution, therefore, 
is simply an admission of mental confusion. This may console others who 
are equally puzzled, but it does not advance the science of moral theology. 

As for experimenting on condemned criminals (for example, to find a cure 
for cancer), L’Ami’s opinion is that from the point of view of strict justice 
this is permissible, since society has legitimately deprived them of their right 
to life. Yet L’Ami finds the practice both morally and socially objection- 
able; for, though they have been condemned to death, they have not been 
condemned to be treated as guinea pigs. But what if they consent to such 
experimentation? There are conflicting views on this matter, says L’Amti; 
its own view is that it is hardly becoming to ask them to do this for a society 
from which they have already been radically separated. This seems a 

somewhat exaggerated view. If the experimentation is permissible at all, 
it seems that it would be praiseworthy for the condemned criminals to offer 
themselves and quite becoming for society to accept the offer. Their sepa- 
ration from society has not broken the bond of human nature. 

A matter of concern to both theologians and medical men is the question 
of removing a healthy appendix as a prophylactic measure. For instance, 

© 1’ Ami, Sept. 25, 1947, p. 679. 

" THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VI (1945), 535-37 
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here is a clear statement of a medical view of the problem, as outlined for 
me by a competent doctor: 


To the best of our knowledge the appendix serves no worthwhile purpose in the 
human digestive system and, as at any time it may flare up and cause serious 
trouble, even to the death of the individual, it is considered good practice to remove 
the appendix when other operations are in process, provided it does not add to 
the risk for the patient. If a patient was in an unsatisfactory condition it would 
not be advisable to prolong the operation to remove the appendix. However, in 
pelvic or gall bladder operations in which the patient is getting along very satis- 
factorily, it is considered here a routine process and is looked upon as an incidental 
appendectomy. 


Perhaps the practice of this hospital is not universal; yet I suspect that 
it is not exceptional. I have no doubt that if we were to question a large 
number of reputable and conscientious physicians and surgeons, we should 
find that many would look upon this practice as good medicine and would 
see no moral objection to it.“ This, of course, is not a convincing moral 
argument, for even conscientious doctors can hold erroneous views on mora! 
questions; nevertheless, the case at least merits examination before being 
rejected as morally unsound. 

The only pertinent case I have found in our medico-moral books is the 


following: 


Question: While operating in the pelvic cavity for some other reason than ap- 
pendicitis, is it lawful for a surgeon to remove an apparently healthy appendix, 
if he judges that unless he does remove it, it will form adhesions, and thereby 
render another abdominal operation necessary in the future? 

Answer: Yes, it is lawful to remove it. 

This answer is based on the fact that, although the appendix may be regarded 
as a distinct organ of the human body, in the light of our present experience its 
removal never seems to cause any serious inconvenience, whereas its presence, 
after an abdominal operation, constitutes a probable danger from adhesions that 
may render a second abdominal operation necessary. Therefore, under the cir- 
cumstances, there is sufficient reason for its removal.” 


It will be noted that Father Finney introduces the element of probable 
danger of adhesions—something which was not mentioned in the doctor’s 
report to me. However, is not the essential point in his answer the fact 


"| have discussed the matter with several doctors; all gave practically the same opin- 
ion as the one I have quoted in the text. 

“Finney, Avoral Problems in Hospital Practice (St. Louis: Herder, 1945), q. 52, pp. 
165-66. 
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that the incidental appendectomy is allowed in order to forestall the probable 
need of a second abdominal operation? It seems to make little difference 
in the case whether the danger of the second operation arises from the 
probability of adhesions or from the probability that the appendix itself will 
become infected; in either case the mutilation only slightly affects bodily 
integrity, causes little or no immediate inconvenience to the patient, and 
removes the probability of serious inconvenience and even of great danger 
to life.™ 

A somewhat different angle of the problem of removing a healthy ap- 
pendix was introduced into a question recently proposed to Father Connell.% 
The question concerns a man who is going to a region where it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to secure competent medical or surgical care; hence 
the man wishes to have his apparently healthy appendix removed before 
starting on his journey, to forestall the danger of future trouble which, in 
the new circumstances, might even jeopardize his life. 

In syllogistic form Father Connell’s reply may be summarized thus: 
“The mutilation or excision of a part of the body is permitted only when 
there is certainty or probability that benefit will thereby come to the whole 
body in sufficient measure to compensate for the harm that has been done.” 
But, in the present case, there is sufficient probability that such benefit will 
be derived from an appendectomy. Therefore, the appendectomy is per- 
missible. 

The major, says Father Connell, is a Catholic moral principle. To prove 
the minor he appeals; first, to statistics which show that one out of five 
Americans needs an appendectomy at some time in his life and which, there- 
fore, indicate a probability that the traveler will need the operation; and 
secondly, to the fact that a delay of the operation till actual need will very 
likely be too late. A consideration of these probabilities leads Father Con- 
nell to the conclusion expressed in the minor of the syllogism. “In view of 
the fact that there is grave danger of death if one is seized with appendicitis 
in the circumstances visualized, the probability based on the fact that one 
in five eventually contracts the disease would seem sufficient to justify the 
operation.” 


% There may be some difference in the two cases. In Father Finney’s question the 
danger of adhesions seems to be an effect of the operation; hence it is causally present at 
the time of the operation. The report given to me simply speaks of the danger of a flare-up, 
and this might refer even to a condition which is in no sense present at the time of the 
operation. 

4 Cf. “Surgery for the Healthy,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VI (1947), 143-44. 
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Father Connell admits that other theologians might solve the case differ- 
ently. My own inclination is to agree with his reasoning; I would allow 
the operation if doctors thought it advisable, on the score that it is not 
clearly wrong and that it seems at least probably licit. However, my pur- 
pose in dwelling on this case is not to express a personal opinion but rather 
to indicate that this case, as well as the doctor’s report on incidental appen- 
dectomy, forces us to face and answer such ‘mportant questions as these: 
(1) What is an adequate working formulation of the Catholic principle con- 
cerning mutilation? (2) May we allow the mutilation of a healthy organ on 
the mere basis of statistics? (3) If we readily allow the excision of such 
organs as the appendix and tonsils, even when healthy, does this lead us 
logically to conclusions that are inadmissible? 

Regarding the first point, someone might tell me that the best and only 
formulation of the Catholic doctrine on mutilation is contained in Casts 
Connubii. Pius XI stated very clearly that private individuals “are not free 
to destroy or mutilate their members, or in any other way render themselves 
unfit for their natural functions, except when no other provision can be made 
for the good of the whole body.” Taken literally, the words I have italicized 
mean that a mutilation is permissible only when necessary, and indeed the 
necessity demanded seems to be physical, not merely moral. If the words 
do mean this, then a man who can preserve his health either by a mutilating 
operation (for example, removal of the gall bladder) or by going on a severe 
diet, is morally obliged to choose the diet, even though it must be prolonged 
over many years and might even reach the proportions of heroic mortifica- 
tion. I wonder how many theologians interpret the Pope’s words that 
strictly, at least when there is a question of a mutilation which does not in- 
volve the reproductive organs? It seems to me that the words of the en- 
cyclical admit of interpretation in terms of moral necessity; in other words, 
a mutilation is permissible when it is morally necessary for the good of the 
whole body, or when it is morally impossible to preserve health or safeguard 
life without the mutilation. If this interpretation is correct, a man who is 
faced with two alternatives, one of which is mutilation, for preserving his 
health, may licitly choose the mutilation, provided the use of the other 
means involves a proportionately serious inconvenience, that is, an incon- 
venience which would be extraordinary with reference to the harm done by 
the mutilation. 

I have seen other statements of the Catholic principle of mutilation which 


%* AAS, XXII (1930), 565. 
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do not adhere strictly to the literal significance of the Pope’s words. For 
example, last year in these pages I cited Father J. McCarthy as saying: 
“If we may introduce here terminology, dear to us, we would say that direct 
mutilation is lawful, provided the subordination (the sacrifice of one entity 
to another) is due and provided there is a compensating cause.’"7 And 
Father Connell, in the question we are discussing, is quite confident that he 
is stating Catholic principles accurately when he says that a mutilation is 
permissible when it is certainly or probably beneficial to the whole body, or, 
as he puts it later in his reply, the mutilation is permissible, if it is propor- 
tionately useful. 

If these various statements are correct and in keeping with the words of 
the encyclical—and I believe they are—it seems that we can say that ac- 
cording to Catholic principles a mutilation is permissible when it is morally 
necessary or genuinely useful for one’s physical well-being. (I am pre- 
scinding here from the possible extension of the principle to include such 
things as transplantation.)'* However, to be universally applicable, this 
principle must be somewhat qualified. For we know, through the teaching 
of the Church, as well as through reason, that contraception is always 
morally wrong; and it follows from this that a directly contraceptive opera- 
tion is also illicit. Perhaps, therefore, the adequate statement of the prin- 
ciple of mutilation should run as follows: Mutilation is permissible if it is 
not directly contraceptive and if it is morally necessary or genuinely useful 
for one’s physical well-being? 

This qualified enunciation of the principle is also in complete accord with 
another statement in the encyclical: ‘‘private individuals have no other 
power over the members of their bodies than that which pertains to their 
natural ends.”” For with regard to the reproductive organs we must always 
distinguish two natural ends: they are organs of the body, and as such they 
are subordinated to the individual’s corporal good; and they are generative 
organs, and as such they serve the species, not the individual. A directly 
contraceptive operation attacks the generative function as such, and is 
therefore contrary to the natural purpose of the faculty and beyond the 
sphere of legitimate mutilation. 

17 Cf. THEoLocicat Stupres, VIII (1947), 99, or Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LXVII 
(1946), 197. 

*In answering the present question, Father Connell incidentally mentions that “this 
principle may be extended to include benefit to the body of another person.”” Although 
I am inclined to favor this extension, I doubt if the licitness of transplantation is as yet 
sufficiently established to warrant Father Connell’s apparently unqualified confidence; 
see the discussion of this problem in THEoLocicaL Stupies, VIII (1947), 97-101. 
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May we allow the mutilation of a healthy organ on the mere basis of 
statistics? Very likely all theologians would reply in the negative to the 
question, as phrased. Yet it seems that statistics (the law of averages) 
in combination with some other factor might be legitimately considyt:< 9 
making a decision. For example, in the two cases concerning appende 3; 
we regard not merely the statistical probability of future adhesions or ap- 
pendicitis, but also the special factors of each case, in coming to a decision. 
In the first case, there is the fact that the abdomen is already open; in the 
second case, the fact that a future operation may be impossible; and in both 
cases, the apparently slight infringement on bodily integrity. I think that 
statistics may be used in making such decisions; but it is not clear to me 
just where the line should be drawn. Further discussion of the point, espe- 
cially with reference to practical cases, would prove helpful. 

If we allow such operations, are we logically forced to permit things that 
would clearly be against our principles? For instance, someone might argue 
that because of the probability of future appendicitis, anyone might licitly 
have an appendectomy anytime. Obviously, we need not admit that con- 
clusion, for in ordinary circumstances there would be no real benefit in having 
the operation while in perfectly good health. After all, four out of five 
never need it; and among the other fifth comparatively few are in serious 
danger of death when they have proper surgical care. 

A more serious objection was presented to Father Connell shortly after 
he published his solution. “Why could not a woman use this same argu- 
ment,”’ he was asked, “to justify the removal of a sound womb or healthy 
ovaries, on the plea that it is probable that at some future time such an 
operation will be necessary?’’® Father Connel’s answer is that the law of 
proportionate benefit is not preserved in this case; for the removal of ovaries 
or womb does serious harm both to the individual and to society and is 
therefore justifiable only when it is solidly probable or morally certain that 
the operation is necessary. I suppose this answers the particular problem 
presented, but it makes us wonder just where we must draw the line when 
there is question of mutilating a generative organ. There is little danger of 
abuse with regard to the excision of other healthy organs, but that danger 
might be very great with regard to the generative system. 

While we are considering the mutilation of the generative system I might 
mention that L’Ami du clergé presents a complete and illuminating discus- 
sion of punitive sterilization.” It is hardly necessary to comment on all 


1? Cf. “A Problem in Surgery,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI (1947), 469-70. 
2 J’ Ami, June 12, 1947, pp. 481-84. 
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points; for example, that some theologians think that punitive sterilization 
is not included in the recent papal condemnations; that among those 
who look upon it as an open question, some hold that the state does not 
possess the right even theoretically, while others admit the theoretical 
right but deny its exercise in practice on the score that sterilization is 
not an effective punishment. The conciusion of L’Ami is that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible to prove that the civil authority has the power, 
and that, if it does possess it, the conditions for the legitimate exercise of 
the power can scarcely, if ever, be fulfilled. And we need not be surprised, 
adds L’A mi, if the Holy See would settle the entire controversy by declaring 
punitive sterilization illicit. 

One point of special interest in L’A mi’s discussion is a reference to certain 
countries (Denmark and Switzerland) which are said to use castration not 
merely as a punishment, but as a means of curing morbid sexuality. I have 
read about this at various times, and my general impression has been that 
medical authorities are not in agreement concerning the therapeutic value 
of castration. That impression is confirmed by the citations in L’Ami. It 
seems to me that if such therapeutic value could be established with a reason- 
able degree of probability, the castration could be allowed—provided, of 
course, that there were not some less drastic means of curing the morbid 
sexuality. I base this opinion on the obvious assumption that the cure 
would be effected through a suppression of some faulty endocrine function, 
and not through mere sterilization. 

I have two more problems to discuss briefly in this section of notes. The 
first concerns the Rh factor. The Linacre Quarterly contains two articles 
on the subject, one dealing with medical aspects of the problem, the other 
with certain moral aspects. In this latter article,2 Father Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S. J., warns us “that the possession of the Rh factor or its ab- 
sence in either the mother or the father has been made the occasion or ex- 
cuse (a) for contraception, (6) for abortion, (c) for radical obstetrics, and 
(d) for preferential mating involving the conduct of engaged couples or of 
those who might plan to be engaged.”’ Father Schwitalla discusses each of 
these points and shows that, from the data now at hand, there is not even 
medical justification for them. 

With regard to contraception, Father Schwitalla refers not merely to the 
case in which a doctor advises some contraceptive practice—for this is ob- 
viously immoral—but also to the case in which the physician simply tells 
the people ihat they should not have any more children. He shrewdly ob- 


™ “The Moral Aspects of the Rh Factor,” Linacre Quarterly, XIV (1947), 9-18. 
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serves that for most people this is tantamount to encouraging them to prac- 
tice contraception, and he adds that the lack of certainty concerning the 
status of future offspring simply does not warrant the advice. The same is 
to be said concerning therapeutic abortion; even aside from the moral issue, 
which is incontrovertible, available data will not justify it medically. Speak- 
ing of radical obstetrics, Father Schwitalla has principally in mind the ques- 
tion of Cesarian section soon after the infant is viable; and he cautions the 
doctors to be conservative, because medical opinion is sharply divided con- 
cerning the advisability of this procedure. 

Of particular interest is Father Schwitalla’s conclusion concerning the 
fourth point. After showing that the possible Rh combinations are ex- 
tremely variable and highly complicated, he says: 

I am entering into these details merely to show how futile it would be to use any 
of this information at the present time as a basis of premarital advising regarding 
human mating. I wish to emphasize the thought too, that anticipatory fears re- 
garding matings based upon the possible occurrence of erythroblastic infants, 
certainly outrun the present day findings of scientific research. They should not, 
therefore, and must not be made the basis of moral judgments. Advice cannot be 
justified that a Rh-negative girl should not marry a Rh-positive man even if it 
were known that the girl has previously received transfusions. Least of all would 
it be justified to forbid such a marriage on moral grounds for fear that the result 
of a pregnancy might be an erythroblastic infant. 


Our final medico-moral problem concerns ectopic operations. In a 
recently published article by father Connell we read: “Nowadays it is held 
by many reliable theologians that the excision of the tube is permitted as 
soon as it is discovered to contain an ectopic fetus.’”** The footnote refers 
only to Father Davis; but in Morals in Politics and Professions® the same 
opinion is referred to Father Bouscaren. It seems to me that the statement 
does not accurately portray Father Bouscaren’s text, which explicitly de- 
mands that the doctor judge each individual case and use expectancy treat- 
ment if he prudently judges that this can be done.** Perhaps this is merely 


“Does Catholic Doctrine Change?”, Ecclesiastical Review, CXVII (1947), 321-33; 
see p. 323. 

* Westminster, Md.; The Newman Bookshop, 1946; see p. 118. 

*T. L. Bouscaren, Ethics of Ectopic Operations (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1944); see pp. 
156-62; or see first edition (Chicago: Loyola Press, 1933), pp. 163-69. It is one thing to 
say that the removal of the pregnant tube is not a direct attack on the fetus, quite another 
to say that there is always a proportionate reason for removing the tube. Our present 
knowledge seems to indicate that the operation attacks pathology, not the fetus, but a 
proportionate reason is still required for permitting the hastened death of the fetus 
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a theoretical requisite; perhaps the doctor will always judge that delay is 
too dangerous. To my mind, the making of this practical judgment is the 


doctor’s own responsibility; and even if he would always judge it too danger. 


ous to wait, the theologian would not by this fact be relieved of the duty of 
giving him the correct theoretical principle. Sound reason and the declara- 


tions of the Holy See both demand that the doctor do all he reasonably can | 
to preserve both lives; and this is included in our theory only when we state 


that expectancy treatment must be used if it does not notably increase the 
mother’s danger. Father Bouscaren insists on it repeatedly—and rightly 
so,itseemstome. Furthermore, if the rule of thumb is adopted of operating 
as soon as the pregnancy is discovered, how can we hope for any progress 
in the treatment of ectopic pregnancies? 


SEVENTH COVMANDMENT 

I have not noticed any material on the Seventh Commandment that 
seemed to call for extended survey or comment. Among the questions call- 
ing for some attention are three proposed in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record 
and answered by Father P. F. Cremin. 

One of Father Cremin’s questioner’s wishes to know if a debtor is bound 
in conscience to pay statute-barred debts, and he cites Tanquerc y and Noldin 
for the opinion that the obligation in conscience is extinguished. Father 
Cremin replies that one may not generalize in this matter from country to 
country. In England and Ireland the civil law does not extinguish the debt, 
but merely denies further right of action in court. This case is not compli- 
cated, but it is important in that it reminds readers that in some things the 
civil law determines the obligation in conscience. Prescription usually con- 
fers a valid title to ownership, even in conscience, whereas civil laws differ 
considerably with regard to statute-barred debts and bankruptcy. 

The mention of bankruptcy reminds me of an interesting case solved by 
Father J. Backaert, S.J., in the Clergy Monthly.2* The case concerns a man 
who in good faith and according to the law of India was declared insolvent. 
Despite his insolvency he always retained the interior intention of repaying 
his creditors, if he could; and many years later, having made a great dea! of 
money, he did pay a large sum to a former creditor. He balked, however, 
when the creditor wanted the interest that had supposedly been accumulat- 
ing through the years! Father Backaert solves the case on the basis of 
Indian law, which is the same as English law and which, if the discharge is 

% “Statute-barred Debts and Conscience,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIX (1947), 
40-48. 

* X (1947), 265-68 
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absolute, entirely extinguishes the debt. Father Backaert concludes that 
the man not only has no obligation to pay the interest but that he has al- 
ready made his former creditor a handsome gift. 

In reply to another question Father Cremin clearly explains the differences 
between life insurance and fire insurance: in the former, the beneficiary is 
entitled to the ful! amount of the insurance, whereas in the latter he is en- 
titled only to compensation for damages (provided they fall within the 
limits of the policy); moreover, life insurance can be carried in many com- 
panies and the beneficiary is entitled to the full amount from each company 
whereas if fire insurance is carried in more than one company, each company 
is obliged to pay only its proportionate share of the damage done.*? One 
obvious reason for the limitation on fire insurance is that it diminishes the 
incentive to arson. 

Father Cremin’s third case concerns a married woman who secretly takes 
from a negligent husband the money needed for her own and her children’s 
support, although she has private means of her own.** Proposing this case, 
the questioner asks, among other things: what right has a married woman 
over her husband’s property? When does she steal from her husband? Is 
it perfectly lawful for her to take her husband’s money, provided no strict 
injustice is involved? A wife has a natural right, replies Father Cremin, to 
what is required for the decent support of herself and the children; and today 
this right is usually confirmed by civil law. She steals when she secretly 
takes what she is not entitled to and against her husband’s reasonable will. 
Father Cremin’s concluding paragraphs contain not only the reply to the 
third question, but a good summary of his entire answer and some sound 
pastoral advice: 


Even when a wife does not sin against justice, she may sin against some other 
virtue by taking the property of her husband without his approval. If he is quite 
willing to give his wife what she is entitled to receive, he may very reasonably 
object to her taking it without his knowledge, and, if he does, she sins against 
obedience or charity when she disregards his wishes or endangers domestic peace. 
On the other hand, if her husband squanders what is necessary for the support of 
his wife and family, or if he refuses to provide for them or makes serious unpleasant- 
ness wien he is asked to do so, his wife may lawfully take what is necessary even 
without asking him. In that case, however, she must be careful to avoid extrava- 
gance and keep her own and her household expenses within reasonable limits, and 
she must not deceive herself into thinking she has rights which she does not possess. 

When cases of this kind are submitted to a confessor, he will frequently find 


74 Case of Fire Insurance,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIX (1947), 427-28. 
**“A Wife’s Property Rights and Thefts,” ibid., 224-27. 
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that he must exonerate the penitent from injustice or an obligation of restitution 


even when he cannot regard her conduct as lawful in other respects. He must | 


ensure, especially, that justice is not being violated and, remembering that the | 


ideal in this matter is that a wife should act only with the full approval of her 
husband, he will endeavour at the same time to secure that obedience and charity 
are observed. 


The first post-war number of L’Ami du clergé poses two typical present- 
day problems: the black market, and the feeding of much-needed grain to 
cattle.** The discussion of each point is thorough; but the conclusions seem 
so obvious that the mere summarizing of them is sufficient for our purpose. 

The black market, says L’Ami, is the offspring of greed. Supposing that 
the legal price is just, it is a violation of commutative justice to force others 
to pay more. If buyer and seller are both willing, commutative justice is 
not violated, but both parties sin against social justice. These are the essen- 
tial points of the answer. Other practical solutions contained in the discus- 
sion are (a) that those who hoard commodities waiting for higher prices 
violate social justice, and (6) that the producer—for example, the farmer— 
cannot excuse himself for demanding more than the just legal price on the 
score that others are charging him unfair prices. The fallacy in this excuse, 
says L’Ami, lies in the fact that this “occult compensation” is taken from an 
innocent third party. 

Some might prefer to speak of a violation of legal justice rather than social 
justice; but this seems to be mainly a matter of terminology. I can think 
of no substantial objection against the solutions of L’Ami, considered the- 
oretically; but in practice it seems that problems concerning the black market 
can be quite complicated. There may be arguments against the justice of 
the price, cases of moral impossibility to observe the law, and so forth. For 
uniformity in answering cases we apparently need to follow a plan similar 
to that proposed by Mr. Schmidt with regard to industrial relations; that is, 
we need more opportunity for discussions involving not only many moralists 
but also others who are conversant with the local and regional difficulties 
that should be considered in interpreting price laws and in placing responsi- 
bility. 

For the farmer who feeds his grain to his cattle while human beings are 
starving L’Ami can find no valid excuse. He sins against social justice in 
thus preventing his property from being used for its social purpose, and 
against charity for neglecting those who are in great need. To the question, 
“Has not the farmer any rights?”’, L’Ami replies that he has a right to sell 


* L’Ami, Oct. 10, 1946, pp. 12-15. 
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the grain at the just legal price, but in the time of great need he violates 
social justice and charity by hoarding the grain or by feeding it to the cattle. 
L’Ami concludes that such practices can easily be mortally sinful; and for 
confirmation of its stern doctrine it appeals to these strong words of Pius 
XI: 

Let none of you be numbered amongst those who, in the midst of the terrible 
calamity in which the human family finds itself at present, seein that tragedy only 
a propitious occasion to enrich themselves through dishonest means, by taking 
advantage of the suffering and need of their neighbor and raising prices without 
limit in order to procure profits that are scandalous. Look at their hands; they 
are besmirched with blood; the blood of widows and orphans; the blood of children 
and youths, whose physical development is impeded or retarded by malnutrition 
and hunger; the blood of thousands and thousands of unfortunates of all classes 
whom they have sacrificed at the altar of their despicable trade. This blood, like 
that of Abel, cries to heaven against the new Cains.*° 


EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


Is the falsiloguium always a lie? The question seems ever ancient, always 
new. The literature on the nature of a lie is indeed voluminous; but when 
it is sifted of all its subtleties and vague contentions, it usually, if not always, 
can be reduced to the same old question: Is the falsiloguium always a lie? 

The most recent attempt at a solution is an article by Father Martin E. 
Gounley, C.SS.R., who answers the question in the negative.*' The first 
step in his argument is to question the validity of the assertion that the 
purpose of the faculty of speech is unalterably to communicate one’s mind. 
Father Gounley claims that this is only a secondary purpose and that it is 
in turn ordained to a further purpose: 


Thus the faculty of speech is of itself (per se) ordained to represent in words or 
signs one’s knowledge or belief, but this representation is itself essentially ordained 
to a further end or purpose, namely, the establishment and maintenance of peaceful, 
helpful social intercourse, the proper milieu of man. Therefore, as a means it is 
to be gauged, determined and limited by this, its raison d’étre, and can therefore 
per accidens have some other purpose in a given case. 


If Father Gounley’s contention is correct, it seems to follow logically that 
when circumstances are such that truthfulness does not serve the primary 
end of the faculty, and especially when truthfulness is harmful to this pur- 

#° 4AS, XXXVII (1945), 112; for English translation see the Catholic Mind, XLIII 


(1945), 258-59. 
“Praise or Blame—Which Shall It Be?”, The Priest, III (1947), 824-29. 
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pose, the falsiloguium is permissible. One examp'e of such circumstances 
is the time of war: 


In the time of war, social intercourse has ceased between belligerent nations. 
The demands, therefore, of social intercourse upon the use of the faculty of speech 
are inoperative as between the peoples of the belligerent nations in the prosecution 
of the war. Consequently, for all the nationals, both combatant and civilian, the 
use of the faculty of speech in the actual prosecution of the war has an end in com- 
mon with all their other faculties and resources, the successful issue of the war. 
The faculty of speech, therefore, with all one’s other faculties and resources, may 
be used in the prosecution of the war in any way which is not, from some other 
source than the non-existent social intercourse, sinful. It may, therefore, be used 
to deceive the enemy by false statements. And these false statements are no viola- 
tion of the faculty of speech but in accordance with its nature and consequently no 
lie. 


Although it was the special condition of war that occasioned his article, 
Father Gounley’s thesis is not limited to such circumstances. Here again 
I quote him because his own words express his views more aptly than would 
any summary of mine: 


While we are at it, we might as well consider the question of false statements 
outside the time of war and its prosecution. Can they ever be justified? There 
can be no doubt that occasions arise when a person subjected to well-put question- 
ing cannot protect a secret which he is bound in conscience not to reveal, except 
by a blunt and thumping false statement. To refuse an answer, to hesitate at all, 
or to give an equivocal answer, would be tantamount to confirmation of the sus- 
picions of the inquirer. May he make such a false statement? 

If peaceful, helpful, social intercourse and its requirements are, as we contend, 
the end or purpose of the faculty of speech and the determiner of its use, the answer 
is evident. From one and the same source, namely, the demands of social intercourse, 
arise both the obligation of truthfulness in normal con‘itions on the one hand, and 
the justification per accidens of a false statement in the exceptional cases referred 
to on the other hand. And it cannot be argued that such procedure would tend 
to undermine mutual trust and confidence any more than does the liceity of the use 
of mental restrictions in such cases. The aim of the speaker in both instances is 
the same, to deceive the inquirer, even though those who allow only mental restric- 
tions euphemistically speak of the inquirer as deceiving himself. 

In the course of his article Father Gounley mentions that some moralists 
have held that a falstloguium is not necessarily a lie. He gives no references. 
Perhaps he is referring to Tanquerey, who cites several Catholic authors as 
holding this opinion, and whose own judgment is that those who are dis- 
satisfied with the notion of mental reservation may hold that a falsiloquium 
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is allowed in the same circumstances in which the more traditional doctrine 
allows a mental reservation.” 

Or Father Gounley might have Genicot-Salsmans in mind. Genicot was 
not content with the customary explanations of the lie and the mental 
reservation.” He believed, and rightly so, that both the learned and the 
unlearned should have a ready means of defending their secrets, and he 
considered it useless for a confessor to try to explain the intricacies of the 
broad mental reservation to the untrained mind. He therefore advised 
confessors to tell unlearned penitents who confess that they were “forced to 
lie” that such things are not really lies. Salsmans kept intact the words of 
his predecessor, and in more recent editions he himself suggested in a foot- 
note that these forced falsehoods might be called locutio conventionalis, or at 
least that they might be explained as licit by saying that mendacium is not 
absolute'y evil. And if these suggestions do not satisfy, he added, perhaps 
we should coin a new terminology which is more sincerely adapted to prac- 
tices universally considered as licit.™ 

Vermeersch wrote copious:y about mendacium; but since his own conclu- 
sions are summarized in the third edition of his moral theology it is not neces- 
sary to refer here to his other writings.* Iie refused to depart from the 
traditional definition (locutio contra mentem), but he explained locutio as 
locutio formalis. Speech is formal only in those circumstances in which the 
speaker can be reasonably thought to be communicating his mind. Ver- 
meersch was particularly interested in providing everyone with an effective 
means of defending a secret; hence the most practical application of his 
theory of ‘‘formal” speech is that he allowed a falsehood for this purpose, 
when no other effective means is available. He considered this a parallel 
with the defense of one’s life against an unjust aggressor. 

Reference is often seen today to an article in Periodica by J. J. Van 
Rijckeversel, S.J.** The article defends the Vermeersch theory by what I 
found to be a bewildering series of majors and minors. Both this writer 
and Vermeersch explain the possible licitness of false (material) speech as 
an application of the principle of the double effect. Vermeersch is a staunch 
defender of the application of this principle to the case of unjust aggression. 


= Tanquerey, Theol. Moral., III (1937), n. 383, p. 196; see also footnote 3, p. 192. 

® Genicot, Theol. Moral., I (1905), n. 416, p. 394. 

* See Genicot-Salsmans, Theol. Moral., I (1946), n. 416 and footnote, p. 341; sce also 
their Casus Conscientiae, (ed. 7), case 193, for an interesting example of the locutio con- 
ventionalis 

*® Vermeersch, Theol. Moral., 11 (1937), nn. 652-54, pp. 632-35. 

*“De Malitia Mendacii,” in Periodica, XXIII (1934), 48*-54*. 
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For myself, I fail to see the necessity of resorting to the principle or the pos- 
sibility of applying it reasonably either in the case of unjust aggression 
or in the use of the falsiloguium to defend a secret. De gustibus... ! 

The most expansive study of the lie that I have seen was published in 
Periodica through the years 1943-45. A brief summary of the same matter 
was published the following year. The author, Father Michael Ledrus, 
S.J., certainly takes us through labyrinthine ways, but we emerge with ap- 
parently the same practical conclusion that was reached by other authors 
already mentioned here—that a falsiloguium is not necessarily a lie. Ac- 
cording to Father Ledrus, the essential evil of the lie consists in a violation 
of the mutual faith that should characterize social intercourse; hence if con- 
ditions are such that this faith is not called for, the falsehood (sermo falsus) 
is nota lie. Father Ledrus insists, however, that even in the circumstances 
in which a falsehood is not a lie, it is nevertheless morally unbecoming, like 
the violent resistance of an unjust aggressor or like serving as an executioner; 
hence the falsehood is always to be affectively abhorred and deplored.” 

The Capuchins, Varceno and Loiano, offer a definition of mendacium that 
merits consideration: “locutio contra mentem communicabilem,”’ or “negatio 
veritatis communicabilis.’’ They reject the older and more common defini- 
tion on several counts. It is founded, they say, on the unproved assumption 
that the essential evil of the lie consists in discord between speech and mind; 
and it either provides no really effective means of guarding a secret or in 
practice contradicts itself by allowing ‘‘mental reservations’? which are 
simply falsehoods. In establishing their own definition they say that the 
intrinsic purpose of speech is to reveal one’s communicable mind and that 
the essential evil of the lie consists in the discrepancy between words and 
the communicable mind. The same nature, they argue, that forbids us to 
lie also commands or at least permits us to guard our secrets; both these 
natural aspects are expressed in the word ‘“‘communicable.””** 

To return to Father Gounley: I imagine that some parts of his argumenta- 
tion might be open to strong attack. In fact, his main contention—that 
the falsiloguium is not necessarily a lie—may be, and very likely will be 
bitterly opposed. In holding it, however, he appears to be in very good 
company. Certainly the general trend that characterizes the works cited 
here is a more sincere approach to a question that concerns the ordinary 
life of the ordinary man, than is the subtle and often far-fetched mental 
reservation. 

37 Father Ledrus’ articles ‘De Mendacio,” are in Periodica, XXXII (1943), 5-58, 123- 
71; XXXIV (1945), 157-209; XXXV (1946), 271-74. 

* Varceno-Loiano, Theol. Moral., II (1935), nn. 419-23, pp. 508-17 
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PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 


Servile work is another topic which has been treated frequently and at 
great length in ecclesiastical periodicals since the turn of the century. And, 
as in the case of mendacium, the literature plainly manifests dissatisfaction 
with a traditional notion—or perhaps I should say, dissatisfaction with 
what is often referred to as “the manualists’ interpretation of the law.” 
A critical survey of the expanding literature on servile work, published by 
Father Vincent J. Kelly, C.SS.R., in 1943, contains the following suggestion 
among its conclusions: 


There was a time when the notion and extent of servile work could be fairly 
well determined. However, owing to changes in society and the ever increasing 
numbers of different types of work, it has become more and more difficult to judge 
many works. It has become necessary in the light of these factors to break away 
today from the traditional definition based on something extrinsic to the work. 
What that should be, is to be determined by the custom and practice of the people. 
The number of writers is ever increasing who think, like the present writer, that 
common estimation at the present time seems to find the determination of servile 
work in the work which one does for a livelihood. Therefore it seems one may 
prudently define servile work as that work which one does for a livelihood. Such 
work is the work he should avoid on Sunday.®® 


Despite Father Kelly’s dissertation and the numerous articles in diverse 
languages that preceded it, servile work still presents a vexing problem. 
Looking through the ecclesiastical journals of the past year I have found 
two questions and one lengthy article on the subject. One question, con- 
cerning knitting, was proposed to Canon Mahoney. His reply comes to 
this: in solving the problem of knitting one may either follow the recent 
trend, which is inclined to consider that such hobbies as knitting are not to 
be classed as servile work, or fol'ow the more traditional view that it is 
really servile work, but one which readily admits of excuse or dispensation.*® 

The question is given a somewhat broader formulation in L’A mi du clergé; 
it includes not only knitting, but also working about the garden, embroidery, 
and crocheting.“ It seems that, in the casuistry of the past, embroidery 
and crocheting have generally been considered as art’stic occupations; 
hence our interest in L’Ami’s answer centers upon the knitting and garden 
work. The answer, as a matter of fact, is not perfectly ciear. It appeals 


* Forbidden Sunday and Feast-day Occupations (Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1943), p. 204. 

“Ts Knitting Servile Work?”, Clergy Review, XX VIII (1947), 266-68. 

“ L’Ami, Dec. 19, 1946, pp. 156-57. 
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to custom as the deciding factor, and indicates that customs which approve 
of such light occupations as a means of Sunday relaxation seem to be on the 


increase. (L’Ami obviously believes that such customs should be growing.) 
But whether these laudable customs are merely establishing legitimate ex- 
cuses for performing certain servile works or whether they are modifying 
the interpretation of servile work itself is not clear from the response in 
L’Ami. In practice, this makes little difference; but from the speculative 
point of view it means much. 

The article to which I referred was written by Father Sanders, and was 


r 
r- 


published in two installments.** The first installment contains a brief su 
vey of the history of the law and an examination of the theories and conclu- 
sions of some of the manualists. At the end of his historical survey, Father 
Sanders remarks: 


Briefly, what we have today is, with some minor modifications, an interpreta- 
tion of the law based on the customs of the Middle Ages, or at best on a theory 
worked out in the light of these centuries-old customs. St. Thomas himself warned 
us not to stop at that when he wrote: “Opera autem secundum se considerata 


immutari possunt pro loco et tempore.”’ 


The conclusion of the survey of the manualists is an equally striking para- 
graph: 

Going through all this, one feels that after their solemn protestation that the 
intrinsic nature of the work, not the intention of the worker nor the fatigue the 
work entails, must be the prime criterium, the manualists have to resort to a good 
deal of intellectual contortion to produce a list of forbidden servile works that, to 
say the least, does not look too bewildering. Happily, the common sense of the 
priests and the Christian people expressed in the customs of which the manualists 
must necessarily take account, keeps them from deviating all too far from reality. 
If they were thoroughly logical, it might be much worse! 


In the second installment Father Sanders brings together an array of 
modern writers clamoring for a more realistic and up-to-date interpretation 
of the law. He cites Father McReavy, who believes that forbidden servile 
work should include only what “‘the average man holds to be menial, and 
the prudent judgment and custom of instructed Christians interprets as a 
violation of the Sunday rest.” Also cited is Father P. Berte, S.J., who sug- 
gests that servile work should be ‘“‘the work done during weekdays for a 
salary or for the profit one hopes to make.” Then there is Father H. 
Michaud, who argues that “true servile work in the proper sense is the week- 


* “Opera Servilia,” Clergy Monthly, X (1946-47), 145-60, 181-92. 
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day’s work, the exercise of one’s profession, performed for a salary.”” Canon 
Mahoney’s contribution is also included, namely, that we are bound to ab- 
stain from those works which, ‘“‘in the sound judgment and custom of Chris- 
tians, are opposed to the purpose of the precept, which is to secure a weekly 
rest in order better to serve God.””* 

Having established a good case for the general need of some adaptation 
of the law, Father Sanders then turns to the main purpose of his study, 
which is to bring about an interpretation of servile work that will be uni- 
form throughout India, which “sincerely good Catholics with sound judg- 
ment will not and cannot regard as unreasonable, and which does not oblige 
us to admit that a very great number of our people must be excused from 
strictly observing the law just because they need occupation.” 

How is this interpretation for the whole of India to be made? First, by 
an investigation into the customs and attitudes of the people to ascertain 
just what the average instructed Catholic holds to be menial and a violation 
of the Sunday rest. Once this investigation is made, the local ordinaries of 
India, acting as a group, are to declare officially what is to be henceforth 
interpreted as servile work within their jurisdiction. 

Can this be done? Father Sanders believes that it can, and in confirma- 
tion of his view he cites the action of the Belgian Hierarchy with regard to 
the law of fasting. He is referring to the fact that in 1937 the Provincial 
Council of Mechlin officially declared the relative norm of fasting to be ap- 
plicable in Belgium. Father Sanders is of the opinion that such a declara- 
tion of local usage (custom, in a wide sense) is within the competency of the 
hierarchy when there is question of general laws which admit of varying 
local interpretations.“ 

I have been very much impressed by the fact that Father Sanders and 
others who have written on this subject are extremely careful to point out 
that they are not urging a change in the law forbidding servile work but only 
a more practicable interpretation of the meaning of servile work. Perhaps 
this will do away with all the headaches; yet I doubt it. Moreover, I won- 
der if reverence for ecclesiastical legislation demands that we dare not even 
suggest a change in the law. Might we not, within the bounds of reverence, 
suggest that the law itself is not adapted to our complicated civilization? 
Would it be temerarious to put forth the opinion that it would be better to 


“ Exact references to authors cited here are in Father Sanders’ article. 

“An attempt was made several years ago to interest our own bishops in the relative 
norm of fasting, but the response was not encouraging; see L. J. Twomey, S. J., “The 
Lenten Fast: Is It an Insupportable Burden?”, Ecclesiastical Review, XCVIII (1938), 
97-110. 
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confine strict legislation to the positive side of the feast-day precept and to 
make the negative aspect merely exhortatory or directive? Other Church 
laws have been changed or abrogated; and I see no irreverence in suggesting 
that the prohibition of servile work be abrogated, and that in its place we 
have an exhortation similar to that of the Council of Laodicea: ‘As for Sun- 
days, the faithful are urged, out of respect for the sacred character of the 
day, to observe such repose as circumstances will allow, and in the spirit 
that befits a Christian.” 

One other question concerning the precepts of the Church may be men- 
tioned here, namely, does a Catholic family enjoy the workingman’s privilege 
if the father is a non-Catholic? Father Edwin F. Healy, S.J., answers this 
question in the negative. He argues that the father does not receive the 
privilege because he is a non-Catholic, and that the family does not receive 
it because it is communicated to the family through the father. Father 
Connell recently answered the same question in the affirmative; his reason 
is that the wife and family, as well as the breadwinner, are the direct recipi- 
ents of the privilege.“* It seems to me that Father Connell’s solution is 
more in keeping with the wording of the indult as given in Canon Law Di- 
gest, ** and as usually communicated by local ordinaries. 


rHE EUCHARIST 


It happens occasionally that a priest who wishes te celebrate Mass has 
no server and cannot get one, at least without serious inconvenience. Does 
canon 813, §1, absolutely forbid the celebration of Mass under such cir- 
cumstances? Ina critical survey of the question Father Walter W. Curtis 
finds that there is now sufficient agreement among authorities to allow the 
Mass “for the sake of Viaticum, for fulfillment of the Sunday precept by 
people or priest, for the continuation of the Mass when the server departs 
and fails to return,” also for “‘the celebration of a funerai Mass when the 
server fails to come and no other is available, efc.’"** In cases such as these, 
says Father Curtis, “the elements of grave scandal, of scrupulosity, and of 
great spiritual good are here sufficiently weighty to excuse from the positive 
law.” 

But what is to be said of the celebration of Mass in a parish church on an 
ordinary weekday, when some, perhaps only a few, faithful attend; and 


® Cf. Teachers’ Manual for Moral Guidance (Chicago, Loyola U. Press, 1942), pp. 66- 
67, answer to case 6. 

* “The Workingman’s Privilege,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VI (1947), 

*? T, 591-92, under canon 1253. 

“Mass Without a Server,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXV (1946), 364-75 
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above all, what if the priest is alone, and his sole reason for celebrating is 
personal devotion? Both questions are of concern to priests; the second, 
I believe, is of particular concern to the devout priest who deeply loves his 
daily Mass. After a critical examination of both cases, Father Curtis judges 
that reasons and authorities are sufficient to justify the celebration of Mass 
in the first case, but not in the second. 

Canon Mahoney is in perfect agreement with Father Curtis in his nega- 
tive solution to the second case;** in fact, it is his opinion “that even an 
indult for saying Mass without a server does not include the case when no 
one at all is present in the church.” With regard to the first question, he 
is not as reassuring in his rep'y as Father Curtis. He thinks it clearly per- 
missible to celebrate without a server “‘on some special occasion such as a 
nuptial Mass, or when many people are present at a Mass of devotion, as 
on the First Friday”; but for the ordinary weekday Mass, “‘it is for the 
conscience of the priest to discern a grave reason, e.g., the fear of scandal.” 

Devout priests who are disturbed by such writers may obtain a measure 
of consolation by reading the rebuttal to Father Curtis written by Father 
Patr ck O’Brien, C.M.® The conclusion of Father O’Brien’s argument-for- 
argument reply is: 


.... that from the extrinsic authority quoted and the intrinsic probability of 
the arguments adduced it is certainly probable that a priest may, ex devotionis 
causa tantum, celebrate Mass without a server, seclusa negligentia. We will recall 
here the necessity for using a relative moral diligence to provide a server and the 
necessity of undergoing some inconvenience if a server may thus be obtained, e.g., 
by waiting for a reasonable time until someone is free to serve the Mass. 


It is hardly necessary to recall and evaluate the details of this debate; yet 
I should not want the occasion to pass without breaking at least a small 
lance in the cause of the devout priest. It seems to me that Wouters (who 
is cited by Father O’Brien, but not by Father Curtis) offers the most cogent 
reason for permitting the occasional celebration of Mass without a server, 
eliam devolionis lantum causa. Wouters argues from the fact that the Holy 
See grants many indults for habitual celebration without a server to the 
sound probability that occasional permission may be reasonably presumed.”! 
Personally, I like this argument because it interprets the severe prohibition 
in the light of the spirit which characterizes the legislator. 

Canon Mahoney might object that the indults presuppose that some 

“Mass Without a Server,”’ Clergy Review, XXVI (1946), 652-53. 


8° “Mass Without a Server,” Ecclesiastical Review, CX VI (1947), 432-47 
‘\ Wouters, Theol. Moral., I1 (1933), n. 269, p. 196. 
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persons will be present at Mass, and therefore the deduction from habitual 
permission to occasional presumed permission is invalid. I am aware of no 
proof for his contention, and I know certain cases which seem to nullify it. 
For instance, I have definite knowledge of several cases in which the indults 
were given precisely for circumstances in which no one would be present at 
the Mass. And in at least one diocese in this country the indult, as com- 
municated to the priests, says nothing about the need of a congregation. 
Nor is this restriction to be found in the faculties granted to military chap- 
lains.* Finally, the apostolic faculties are not limited in that way. It is 
true that these faculties are conditioned by the phrase, ‘in casu necessitatis,” 
or, “urgente necessitate,” but commentators are quite mild in explaining 
writes Father 


’ 


this condition. ‘“‘Thesense of the words, ‘in casu necessitatis,’ 
Francis J. Winslow, M.M., “‘may be understood as meaning when otherwise 
one would be obliged to omit the celebration of Mass. It would not be 
lawful to make use of the faculty when all the customary requisities for 
Mass are present; e.g., to celebrate without a server if one were available.” 
Vermeersch** and Vromant * give the same interpretation. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Father O’Brien’s conclusion is defensible 
and that it can be followed without scruple by the devout priest, unless some 
definite declaration of the Holy See contradicts it2* But it should be noted, 
with Father O’Brien, that the opinion refers to occasional, not habitual, 
celebration. When circumstances constantly make it impossible to have a 
server an indult should be requested. Moreover, even indults presuppose 
that there is difficulty in obtaining a server; and there is no justification for 
failing even to try to get a server merely because an indult has been granted. 


82 Cf. Canon Law Digest, 11, 609, n. 7, which reads: ‘‘to celebrate Mass without a server 
if one cannot be had.” In replying to a question about this faculty Canon Mahoney gives 
his argument that such privileges do not mean celebrating alone. He quotes from a 
typical indult given by the Congregation of Rites which warns the petitioner at least to 
have someone present “to represent the people.” Vermeersch says that the Congregation 
of Rites always adds this warning in giving indults; but he does not say that other Con- 
gregations have a similar practice. Moreover, even if such a warning is added, it is not 
clear that it is a cendicio sine qua non for the use of the indult; Cf. Mahoney, Questions 
and Answers (London: Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, 1946), q. 108; and Vermeersch, 
Theol. Moral., U1 (ed. 3), n. 296, p. 262. 

$3.4 Commentary on the Apostolic Faculties (New York: Field Afar Press, 1946), 39. 

4 Periodica, XI (1923), p. (130). 

5 Facultates Apostolicae (Louvain, 1926), n. 37, p. 31 

% The encyclical Mediator Dei insists on the observance of canon law, but it says nothing 


that would nullify interpretations given here. 
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PENANCE 


A search through the literature on the sacrament of penance focuses our 
attention on an elusive psychological problem. In the Clergy Monthly for 
March, 1947, Father P. de Letter, S.J., published an analysis of the elements 
of repentance; and shortly afterwards a correspondent sent the question 
which, in an interesting and concrete manner, introduces our problem: 


Your article on repentance decides me to write for enlightenment about the 
following. Paulus sent away his wife Catharina, and just ‘took’ Josephine. After 
this he had pangs of conscience which he silenced for ten years. Then Catharina 
died, and immediately Paulus went to have his marriage settled with Josephine. 
Has the parish priest to be very happy with the return of the lost sheep? Is it a 
return? In my opinion, as long as Paulus does not say to God: ‘I am so sorry for 
my sin, that if (per impossible) I were put again in the same circumstances (of 
youth, prospects, etc.) as ten years ago, I would, with Thy grace, never do the 
same thing again,’ he is not truly repentant. Viz., my opinion is that it is not 
enough for him to thank God that Catharina is dead and that now he can live ex- 
teriorly as a Christian again. Itis not enough for him to decide not todo the 
same thing again, now that the circumstances have entirely changed. In other 
words, there is, I find, a way of wishing to ‘undo’ one’s sins, which is essential to 
a good contrition.5? 


This query touches what is certainly not the least of the serious problems 
pertinent to true contrition. Again and again sinners “return to God”’ after 
the opportunity of committing a particular sin ceases to exist: for example, 
the contraceptionist will be repentant after the menopause; the girl who has 
consistently fornicated will make her peace with God after the boy has Jone 
overseas ; the person who has been sterilized will be contrite once the damage 
is irremediable; and so forth. The confessor wonders at times if this return 
to the sacraments is merely post hoc, or if it is propter hoc; in other words, 
he wonders if there is true contrition, which, according to Trent must look 
not merely to the present and future but also to the past. This means that 
there must be a detestation of the sin committed, a rejection, in some sense, 
of that particular sin. 

Sinners themselves often sense a difficulty here; they feel insecure and 
uncertain about their contrition because they realize that they no longer 
have a definite way of testing themselves regarding that particular sin. 
Sometimes they must endure what seems to be a psychological penalty for 
their delayed repentance in the form of an interior terror arising from the 


Cf. “Repentance,” Clergy Monthly, X (1947), 312. 
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suspicion that perhaps they would not be returning to God, if their sinful 
acts had not been terminated by some fact beyond their own control. Con- 
fessors wonder what they can tell such people. Perhaps Father de Letter’s 
reply to the query may be of help: 


It is perfectly correct to say that ‘it is not enough to decide not to do the same 
thing again, now that the circumstances have entirely changed.’ The opposite 
view, viz., that it is sufficient for repentance to decide not to do the same thing 
again, was the opinion of Luther and the Protestants, and was condemned by Pope 
Leo X (DB, 747) and repudiated by the Council of Trent: “Declarat sancta 
Synodus hanc contritionem non solum cessationem a peccato et vitae novae 
propositum et inchoationem, sed veleris etiam odium continere” (DB, 897). Hatred 
of the past sins is therefore essential to repentance, and this may be called ‘a way 
of wishing to undo one’s sins.’ What does this disposition imply? 

The frame of mind expressed in the conditional: ‘. ...so sorry that, if I were 
put again in the same circumstances... ,’ can be understood in two ways. First 
negatively, as excluding a certain disposition, incompatible with true repentance, 
viz., voluntary attachment to the past sins. Unless this attachment be excluded, 
the sinner would still be ready to sin; only owing to changed circumstances, would 
be unable to carry into effect his affective inclination to sin. It is evidently essen- 
tial to repentance to exclude this disposition. Secondly, the attitude of mind 
described in the conditional phrase may be taken as positively demanding a test. 
A repentant sinner should actually imagine himself in the same circumstances of 
his past sin, and if he were not sure enough of himself, and had no sufficient guaran- 
tee that he would not ‘do it again,’ he would be considered as not well disposed. 
This imaginary test is not required for true repentance. We have to, and may, 
judge ourselves, not on what we would do if ..., but on our actual dispositions 
These may be good and sufficient, even when we cannot vouch for a successful 
passing of imaginary tests.5* 


A simpler aspect of the psychology of contrition is the problem of the 
recidivus. Father Sanders proposes this in the form of the ordinary case of 
young men ‘who for months accuse themselves at every weekly confession 
of about the same number of solitary sins against chastity.” In discussing 
the principles on which the case is to be solved, he is careful to note that 
the confessor can give unconditional absolution only when he can exclude 
prudent doubt concerning the penitent’s disposition. Legitimate contro- 
versy among theologians cannot refer to the principle; it can refer only to 
the means of judging the presence or absence of the requisite disposition. 
Unfortunately, some controversies have confused this issue, and a difference 
of terminology—for example, some say the confessor must have a “broad 


8 [bid., 312-13. Cf. Clergy Monthly, X (1946), 161-66. 
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moral certainty,” others that he must have a “solid probability”’—is still a 
source of confusion. 

The solution to the case contains helpful pastoral suggestions. Father 
Sanders believes that such young men are seldom formal recidivists: they 
usually wish to be rid of their habit, but they may be very weak or at a loss 
what to do. ‘Therefore, he says, “what they need most is encouragement 
and to be followed up.” But this encouragement is not to be interpreted 
as superficiality, much less as laxity, on the part of the confessor. The 
practice of dismissing such penitents without a word of advice and with 
only a small penance “to make it easy for them,” is unjustifiable; from prac- 
tices such as this “they may get the impression that their way of acting is 
taken as more or less natural, not so bad after all. This would diminish 
the will to get out of it.” 


MARRIAGE 


Out of the usual abundance of material on marriage I am selecting only 
one question, the relation of double vasectomy to impotence. Readers will 
remember that only a few years ago Father Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., pub- 
lished the fruits of a research which led him to conclude that ‘‘the perma- 
nently vasectomized man seems capable of contracting marriage because, 
according to the present state of canonical knowledge, his impotence is not 
certain.’ The principal reasons assigned for this conclusion were these: 
the controversy among reputable canonists; obscurity concerning the essen- 
tial notion of the marriage act; the probability that verum semen, as under- 
stood in the Cum Frequenter of Sixtus V and in theological tradition, is not 
restricted to semen elaborated in the testicles; and the fact that the moral 
and physical disabilities of the eunuch enumerated in the Cum Frequenter 
are not verified in the case of the vasectomized man. 

Father Nowlan’s thesis dealt explicitly with the question of permanent 
and irreparable vasectomy; however, in the course of his discussion he mani- 
fested a decided optimism about the possibility of successful reoperation. 
Father John J. Clifford, S.J., was by no means optimistic over this possibil- 
ity; after much personal consultation and careful study of available statistics, 
he concluded that “the total series of cases reported both for epididymo- 
vasostomy and for reversal of vasectomy is so small that percentage figures 
of success cannot be very significant.’ 

It is worthy of note that Father Clifford, while not optimistic about suc- 

6°“T)ouble Vasectomy and Marital Impotence,” THEotocicat Stupies, VI (1945), 


392-427. 
® “Reoperation after Double Vasectomy,” THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, VII (1946), 453-63. 
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cessful reoperation, expressed himself as decidedly in favor of Father Now- 
lan’s main thesis, that the vasectomized man is not impotent. Others who 


6 
} 5 


have very recently indicated a favorable attitude are Father Connell,” and 
Father P. J. Lydon. Moreover, while preparing his dissertation Father 
Nowlan sent two carefully-worded cases to about one hundred moralists 
and canonists. From the replies to his questions it is obvious that a sub- 
stantial number of those consulted did not consider the vasectomized man 
to be impotent. 

All this is interesting background for considering an attack on 
Nowlan’s thesis by Father Philip Aguirre, S.J.°" The occasion of 
Aguirre’s article was a Rota decision of October 25, 1945, concerning the 


} 


validity of a marriage contracted by a man who at the time of the marriage 


was suffering from a complete and irreparable occlusion of the epididymides.® 
The court of the first instance had argued that the man was not impotent, 
and in doing so had questioned the certainty of the principle ordinarily 
applied by the Rota, that the testicles must co-operate in the marriage act 
and that a man who is incapable of emitting semen elaborated in the testicles 
is unable to place an actus per se aptus ad generationem. The Rota decided 
that the marriage was null by reason of antecedent and perpetual impotence, 
and in discussing the case it defended its own jurisprudence point for point 
against the court of the first instance. Father Aguirre’s arguments follow 
the same pattern as those of the Rota. 

On one point it is hardly necessary to delay, namely, on the jurisprudence 
of the Rota. Father Nowlan admitted that this n 
ment against his thesis. Nor is there anything substantial to 





ht be c_ted as an argu- 
add regarding 
the Cum Frequenter. Father Aguirre says that Sixtus V undoubtedly con- 
sidered verum semen to be semen elaborated in the testicles; but, since he 
offers no new proof for the assertion, it is not necessary to re-examine Father 
Nowlan’s argumentation in this regard. 

In his thesis Father Nowlan referred to a rumor that the Holy Office had 
told some German bishops that certain permanently vasectomized men 
might be allowed to marry. Since this was only a rumor he did not offer 
it as an argument, but only as an interesting observation. This rumored 
reply is explicitly mentioned in the Rota decision, but is not quoted. We 


® Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, CX VI (1947), 70-71 

® Cf. The Priest, Dec. 1946, p. 48. 

* “De impotentia viri juxta jurisprudentiam Rotalem,” Periodica, XXXVI (1947), 
5-23. 

® The decision is printed in Periodica, XX XV (1946), 5-28 
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can thank Father Aguirre for giving us the exact text of the question and 
answer. 

In substance, the question sent to the Holy Office by the Bishop of Aachen 
is this: If a man has undergone a total and irreparable double vasectomy 
or some similar operation which absolutely prevents the discharge of sperm 
by the natural method, can he be safely allowed to marry according to the 
norm laid down in canon 1068, §2? The reply, as quoted by Father 


Aguirre, is: “In casu sic dictae sterilizationis iniqua lege imposit natri- 
monium ad mentem p. 2 can. 1068, non esse impediendum.”” (Th tion 


is dated Dec. 17, 1934; the reply, Feb. 16, 1935.) 

The Rota recognized the validity of this reply, but interpreted it as ex- 
pressive of a dubium facti, not a dubium juris. In other words, despite the 
fact that the question speaks of the men as irreparably vasectomized, the 
Holy Office considered this fact to be doubtful and replied accordingly. 
Knowledge of this reply has not affected the Rota’s constant policy of ad- 
mitting no dubium juris in the case of those who are unable to emit semen 
elaborated in the testicles. Father Aguirre, be it noted, admits that the 
reply of the Holy Office is open to either interpretation, dubium juris or 
dubium facti, but he thinks that the present Rota decision, containing as it 
does a solemn declaration of nullity, is a powerful argument against the 
former interpretation. 

A final argument is indicated by the Rota, and developed by Father 
Aguirre. At times, when it was proved that during the period of his mar- 
riage a man had been unable to emit semen elaborated in the testicles, the 
Rota has considered the marriage as not consummated and has recommended 
a dispensation super matrimonio rato et non consummato, and this dispensa- 
tion has been granted by Popes. In this way, says Father Aguirre, the 
Popes have used their power as Vicars of Christ indirectly to confirm the 
jurisprudence of the Rota.” 

Thus run the arguments developed in Father Aguirre’s article. For 
myself, I have always held the view hopefully expressed by Father Clifford, 

® Here is the text of the petition, as given by Aguirre,-op. cit., p. 14: “‘An vir qui subiit 
vasectomiam bilateralem, totalem et irreparabilem vel aliam operationem chirurgicam 
ejusdem effectus, qua scilicet omnis communicatio cum testiculis irreparabiliter ita inter- 
cluditur ut nulla sperma ex iis traduci et transferri naturali via possint, nihilominus ad 
matrimonium ineundum admitti tuto possit juxta normam in 2 can. 1068 statutam.” 
In the light of this petition it is difficult to see how the reply of the Holy Office could be 
interpreted as expressing a dubium facti! 

*? Father Aguirre, op. cit. p. 19, cites one such favor granted by Pius XI on May 22, 
1932, and another granted by Pius XI1, December 10, 1943. 
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namely, “that the main thesis of Father Nowlan will find general acceptance 
among canonists, and that therefore the vasectomized will soon be eliminated 
from the category of the impotent.’’ The case as exposed by the Rota and 
by Father Aguirre has considerably weakened my confidence. I am espe- 
cially impressed by the argument based on the dispensations super matri- 
monio rato el non consummato; and at present I can see no answer toit. Per- 
haps others who are interested in Father Nowlan’s thesis can suggest a 
reasonable answer? 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The present section is a sort of supplement to the notes. I include it 
because no small part of the priestly ministry is concerned with vocational 
direction and I think that in this matter priests might find much help in 
the literature summarized or referred to here. 

With regard to the priestly vocation, an article by Father Connell explains 
four possible obstacles to the reception of major orders: laziness, disobedi- 
ence, scrupulosity, and impurity.®* I might observe, before commenting on 
his excellent article, that he seems to overemphasize the function of the 
confessor. In my opinion, the confessional, despite all that is written about 
it, is not the most apt place for spiritual direction; I think guidance on 
most, if not all, these points could be given more effectively by the spiritual 
father, outside of confession. There is little utility, however, in delay- 
ing on the point; the much more important message of Father Connell’s 
article is this: whoever directs the seminarian shou!d know the latter’s duties 
and should be prepared to guide him to a proper fulfillment of them. 

As for the seminarian’s personal duty, a theologian can hardly take ex- 
ception to Father Connell’s clear and decisive statement of the cases. A 
young man who lacks genuine piety, that is, who is spiritually lazy (acedia 
stricte dicta) or who is lazy in the ordinary sense to such an extent that in 
the priestly life he is “likely to seek primarily his own ease and comfort, 
contenting himself with the least possible amount of work,” certainly should 
have grave doubts about his fitness for major orders and therefore must 
not take the step until such doubts are properly dispelled. The same is to 
be said of one whose external conduct and particularly whose internal spirit 
of pride and contempt indicate that he lacks the reverence and obedience 
to ecclesiastical authority which is promised on ordination day and which 
is absolutely necessary for the harmonious government of the Church. 

The scrupulosity referred to is not the transient kind, but the ingrained 
type which is manifested by ‘“‘one who has developed over the course of years 


* “The Seminarian’s Confessor,”’ Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI (1947), 174-83 
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a pronounced tendency to see sin where there is no sin and is unable to make 
definite decisions like a normal adult of his years and education.” I wonder 
if any experienced confessor or spiritual director would refuse to say ‘‘amen’”’ 
to Father Connell’s assertion that “‘it is a risky thing to admit such a person 
to the priesthood’’? 

“Whatever good qualities a young man may possess, if there is no well- 
founded assurance that he will live a chaste life, he must be barred from 
Holy Orders.”” This is a clear statement of the norm for chastity. Yet the 
candidate for sacred orders should not wait to “be barred.” It is his own 
obligation, and a serious one, to make this decision on the basis of his con- 
duct and temperament; and if he has a solid doubt concerning his ability to 
preserve habitual personal chastity and avoid scandal, it is his duty to ‘defer 
ordination. Pope Pius XII, in an address to all clerical students in Rome, 
did not mince words in this matter. Rather, he warned the young men 


emphatically: 


The priestly office demands of you, We may say, extraordinary sacrifices, among 
them that central and complete sacrifice of self to the service of Christ by celibacy. 
Test yourselves! And if any find themselves unable to keep this obligation, We 
beg them to withdraw from the seminary and go elsewhere, where they may live 
a good and useful life, whereas in the priesthood they would be in danger of losing 
their souls and of bringing discredit upon the Church.*®® 


Father Connell suggests no specific remedies for laziness and disobedi- 
ence.” With regard to scrupulosity, he lays great stress on the need of 
absolute obedience to direction. I take it that he means this as the first 
step in the treatment; and I think that this must be emphasized. A man 
is never really cured of scrupulosity as long as he must substitute another’s 
judgment for his own; and one whose sense of insecurity is so great that he 
cannot make prudent mora! decisions for himself is not fit for the priesthood. 

A habit of consummated sin with another, formed after one has entered 
even a minor seminary, is, as Father Connell observes, scarcely susceptible 
of treatment which will be a sufficient guarantee against future disastrous 
relapses. Habits of self-abuse and of indulging in such dangerous entertain- 
ments as indecent shows and magazines can be definitely corrected; but a 

*° AAS, XXXI (1939), 249-50; Canon Law Digest, II, 431-32. 

7° For a good treatment of “‘spiritual half-heartedness,” with copious references to the 
literature, see Zimmermann, Lehrbuch der Aszetik, 2nd ed., 1932, p. 191 ff; also De Guibert, 
“Médiocrité spirituelle,” in Revue d’ascétigue et mystique, 1935, pp. 113-31. On obedience, 
especially appropriate for seminarians is L. Tronson, Traité de l’obéissance aux supérieurs, 
au directeur de conscience, au reglement (1824); and, of course, Tanquerey, The Spiritual 


Life. 
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fair judgment of lasting reform can normally be made only after the lapse 
of time. How longa time? Father Connell wisely admits that this time- 
element cannot be measured mechanically; nevertheless, speaking of the 
habit of self-abuse, he makes this estimate: ‘I am inclined to the view that 
in practice a proof of at least a year’s duration must be demanded of a 
young man aspiring to the priesthood who has contracted the unfortunate 
habit in question, before he can safely be admitted to the sub-diaconate. 
This would ordinarily mean that he must prove himself for two years before 
receiving the priesthood.’ 

This seems a prudent estimate. It is seldom wise to trust reforms that 
include only the school year, but not vacation; and it is especially dangerous 
to rely on a reformation that is brought about during the year immediately 
preceding ordination. The proximity of ordination, with its temporarily 
enhanced spiritual motivation and the natural incentive of avoiding disap- 
pointment of self and parents, can easily be the occasion of a merely super- 
ficial reform. 

For the guidance of those who are choosing or have already chosen the 
vocation to the religious life, priests will find Testing the Spirit, by Father 
Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C., quite useful." In the second part of this book 
Father Duffey suggests and explains twenty-one questions to be kept in 
mind in judging the fitness of a candidate to the religious life and in directing 
young religious. Several of these questions bear directly on emotional 
maturity, the lack of which, according to the best psychological studies, is 
one of the principal causes of maladjustments in married life. This lack 
seems to be no less a cause of failure to make proper adjustments to the 
demands of the religious life and the priesthood. 

Priests had always to be prepared to direct souls striving for perfection 
in the world; now they must be ready to give advice on the comparatively 
new calling to perfection “in the world but not of the world,” that was 
crystallized in the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia. An 
English translation of this important document may be found in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review; informative commentaries were published 
in The Clergy Review,” and The Clergy Monthly,” by Fathers McReavy and 


7 St. Louis; Herder, 1947. 

™ XLVII (1947), 940-44; Francis B. Donnelly, J.C.D., translator 

™ XXVIII (1947), 153-60, “The New Law for Secular Institutes”; Latin text is on pp. 
196-207. Periodica, XXXVI (1947), 104-25, also has Latin text and commentary by 
Father Creusen. 

™X (1947), 281-88, “Official Recognition for a New Form of Christian Perfection”; 
Latin text, pp. 289-97. 
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Sanders respectively. It would be difficult to find a better brief description 
of these secular institutes than the following paragraphs taken from Father 
McReavy’s article: 


The Constitution begins by settling the question of their name and status. In 
order to distinguish societies whose members, while remaining in the world, profess 
the evangelical counsels, from the ordinary Associations of the Faithful, dealt with 
in the Code (Book II, part III), they are henceforth to be known as ‘Secular 
Institutes.’ Since they do not take public vows, nor require community life, at 
least of the strictly canonical type, they cannot be classed either as ‘Religious’ 
or as Societies of Common Life without vows. They are therefore not bound by 
the special law proper to such bodies, nor may they normally even use it. Instead, 
they are to be governed by the general norms of this Constitution, by such rules 
as the Sacred Congregation of Religious (on which they depend) may hereafter 
issue for them, and by their own duly approved statutes. 

In order that a pious association may be formally erected as a Secular Institute, 
those who aspire to membership in the strict sense must, in addition to the other 
requisites of the State of Perfection, fulfil the following conditions: first, they must 
make a profession before God of celibacy and perfect chastity, confirmed by vow, 
oath, or consecration binding in conscience; secondly, they must dedicate them- 
selves wholly to God and to works of charity or of the apostolate, by a vow or 
promise of obedience which puts them permanently under the constitutional con- 
trol of their superiors; and thirdly, they must make a vow or promise of poverty, 
restricting their free use of temporal goods in the manner described in their con- 
stitutions. Moreover, their incorporation in the Institute must be stable, so that, 
if their profession is temporary, provision must be made for its renewal in due 
course; and it must also be mutual and complete, in the sense that the members 
must give themselves entirely to the Institute, and the Institute must assume full 
care and responsibility for its members. Even though they do not observe canoni- 
cal community of life, they should have one or more community houses, where 
the superiors may reside, where the members may come for their spiritual formation 
and periodical exercises, and where those among them may be received for whom 
residence in private houses is impossible or inexpedient. 

Secular Institutes can be canonically erected by the Bishop, but he must con- 
sult the Sacred Congregation of Religious beforehand, and notify it afterwards. 
Like Religious foundations, they are iuris dioecesani until they obtain either formal 
approbation or a laudis decretum from the Holy See; thereafter, they are iuris 
pontificii, and subject to the local Ordinary only in the same degree as non-exempt 
Religious. 


Christian marriage is also a vocation—an inspiring fact too often unknown 
or ignored. And one obstacle to the achievement of the Catholic ideal is 
the mixed marriage. Catholics often fail to recognize their duty to avoid 
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such marriages and are therefore all too thoughtless in keeping company 
with non-Catholics with a view to marriage. Father Connell answers a 
question on this topic by giving in a nutshell one of the main contentions 
of Ter Haar’s book on mixed marriages.* The principle cannot be ques- 
tioned: it is a mortal sin to keep company with a non-Catholic with a view 
to marriage unless one has good reason to believe that one has or will have 
before the marriage a justifying cause for entering the union. This means 
that one has a reasonable assurance either that the non-Catholic will be 
sincerely converted before the marriage or that there will be a sufficient 
positive reason (and not merely a “‘tolerating’’ cause) for granting a dispensa- 
tion at the time of the marriage. 

The direction of good Catholics is sometimes rendered particularly diffi- 
cult by the fact that they are subjectively convinced that the non-Catholic 
will be converted. Priests need some test questions to help the Catholic 
determine whether this subjective conviction is in keeping with the facts in 
the case. Last year I had the good fortune to participate in a lengthy dis- 
cussion on this subject. At the conclusion of the discussion it was decided 
that these three questions cover the matter very well: (1) Is the non-Catholic 
definitely attached to some sect? (2) Does he or she hate the Catholic 
Church? (3) Doeshe or she have moral standards at variance with Catholic 
teaching, especially with regard to divorce and birth control? If all these 
questions are answered in the negative, there should be good hope of making 
a solid conversion, provided the Catholic is willing to take the initiative. 
On the other hand, if any of the questions is answered in the affirmative, 
the prospect of a conversion is slight, and the prospect of a successful mixed 
marriage seems equally slight. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


% “The Problem of Mixed Marriages,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXV (1946), 386-88. 


NOTE 
THE “CREEDS” OF ST. VICTORINUS AND ST. PATRICK 


As a key-note or motto for his famous Confessio, St Patrick inserts 
near the beginning of that work a long creed-like passage in which 
he formally professes his belief in the Trinitarian God.' It has long 
been noticed that part of this “‘creed’’ corresponds almost word for word 
to a passage in the commentary on the Apocalypse by Victorinus of 
Pettau,? but the nature of this relation is still disputed. J. Hauss- 
leiter,s and more recently, J. E. L. Oulton‘ maintained that Patrick 
quoted from Victorinus. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, who origi- 
nally suggested that Patrick was dependent on St. Irenaeus, later mod- 
ified his thesis at least so far as to assume that the creed of Irenaeus, 
which he had laboured to reconstruct from several passages in the 
Elenchos, was reproduced independently by both Victorinus and 
Patrick. Recent studies on the text of Patrick’s Confessio demand a 
review of the problem. 

Hitchcock’s theory that Patrick borrowed from Irenaeus is not very 
plausible. Most of the parallels which Hitchcock quotes are far too 
vague to prove anything. For the same reason it is unlikely that the 
almost identical phrases of Victorinus and Patrick should be derived 
independently from Irenaeus; besides, the Latin version of Irenaeus 
was probably not yet in existence during the lifetime of Victorinus, 
and if the Bishop of Petavio knew Greek, the apostle of the Irish did 
not. We may therefore restrict our efforts to a comparison of Victori- 
nus and Patrick. 

The commentary on the Apocalypse by Victorinus, a writer of the 
late third and early fourth century,‘ was, after an interval of a hundred 

 Confessio, 4, according to the chapter division by Dr. Newport J. D. White, Libri 
S. Patricii (Dublin, 1905 [Proc. Royal Irish Academy, XXV, C]; London, 1918 [S.P.C.K. 
Texts for Students, No. 4}). 

2Jn Apoc., XI, 1. The relation was first discovered by F. Kattenbusch, Das aposto- 
lische Symbol I (1894), pp. 188, 212 f., 395. 

’ Der Aufbau der altchristlichen Literatur (1898), p. 36 f.; cf. Géttinger Gelehrte Anseigen 
(1898), pp. 369-71. 

‘ The Credal Statements of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1940). 

5 “The Creeds of SS. Irenaeus and Patrick’? Hermathena, XIV (1907) 168-82; Jrenaeus 


of Lugdunum (1914), 340 ff.; Hermathena, XLVI (1932), 232-37. 
‘He suffered martyrdom during the persecution of Diocletian 
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years, revised by St. Jerome. 
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both the original text and Jerome’s revision. 
the two redactions differ with regard to an essential detail: Victorinus 
speaks only of the Father and the Son, whereas Jerome, introducing 


the Holy Ghost, makes this rudimentary creed Trinitarian. 


We are fortunate enough to possess 
In the present passage 


We must 


compare the text of the Confessio with both versions.’ 


Victorinus, im A poc. 


xi. 1 (Haussl., p. 96, 

4-9): 
mensura autem fidei est 
mandatum Domini nos- 
tri, Patrem confiteri om- 
nipotentem, ut didicimus, 
et huius Filium Dominum 
nostrum Iesum Christum 


ante originem saeculi spi- 
ritaliter (-alem a) apud 
Patrem genitum, 


factum hominem et morte 
deuicta in caelis cum cor- 
pore a Patre receptum, 


sanctum 
Dominum et pignus im- 
mortalitatis. 


Patricius, Conf., 4 
(White p. 236, 8- 
15, 19-20): 

quia non est alius Deus 

praeter...Deum Pat- 

rem... Omnia tenentem, 
ut (di) dicimus, et huius 

(eius D) Filium Iesum 

Christum, quem... testa- 

mur 


ante originem saeculi spi- 
ritaliterapud Patremet in- 
enarrabiliter genitum. . ., 


hominem factum, morte 
deuicta in caelis ad Pa- 
trem receptum.. 


et effudit in nobis ha 
bunde Spiritum Sanctum, 
donum et pignus inmor 
talitatis. 


Victorinus-Jerome, in 
A poc. xi. 1 (Haussl., 
p. 97, 4-9): 

mensura autem filii Dei 

mandatum Domini nos- 

tri, Patrem confiteri om- 
nipotentem; dicimus et 
huius Filium Christum 


ante originem saeculi spi- 
ritalem (-ualem CBH IK) 
apud Patrem genitum 


factum et 
morte deuicta in caelis 
(-os e g) cum corpore a 
Patre (ad -em FM) re- 
ceptum, effudisse 


hominem 


Spiritum Sanctum do- 
num et pignus immor- 
talitatis. 


In the opinion of Haussleiter and Oulton, Patrick quotes from the 


text as revised by Jerome. 
ment: dicimus (didicimus Vict.), 


There are indeed several points of agree- 
hominem factum (factum hominem 


Vict.), ad Patrem (so Patrick and Vict.-Jerome codd. FM: a Patre 
Vict.), and above all donum et pignus inmortalitatis (referring to the 
Holy Ghost) against sanctum Dominum et pignus immortalitatis (re- 


? Victorinus will be quoted from the edition by J. Haussleiter (CSEL, XLIX, Vienna’ 


1916); Patrick after the script of my own, as yet unpublished, edition 
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ferring to the Son) in the original version of Victorinus. Yet there are 
also coincidences between Patrick and the original Victorinus: spirita- 
liter (spiritalem, spiritualem Vict.-Jerome),* and the ut before dicimus, 
which, together with the identity of structure as against Jerome, seems 
to testify to an original didicimus in Patrick’s text as in that of Victor- 
inus.® 

Could Patrick have had a knowledge of both recensions? Ina 
learned discussion,’ Dr. Oulton has given good reasons for assigning 
to the revision of St. Jerome a date ca. 406 A. D., which would almost 
exactly coincide with the most probable date for Patrick’s arrival on 
the continent after his escape from Irish captivity." It is quite pos- 
sible that both versions of Victorinus’ commentary were circulating 
in Gaul during the first third of the fifth century. Quoting from 
memory, Patrick might then conceivably have mixed up the two ver- 
sions, both of which he had known during his years of study. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Patrick really quotes from Victori- 
nus. Between the words genitum and hominem factum, which follow 
immediately one upon the other in both versions of Victorinus, Patrick 
inserts a passage which corresponds almost literally to the Creed of 
Auxentius (Hilarius, Contra Auxentium, 14): 


Patrick: Auxentius: 
ante omne principium et per ipsum ante omne principium natum ex Patre 
facta sunt uisibilia et inuisibilia ...per ipsum (i.e. Christum) enim 


omnia facta sunt, uisibilia et inuisibilia 


According to Oulton,” the combination of the two clauses ante omne 
principium and per ipsum facta sunt, etc. is found in no Western creed 


* Dr. Oulton is inclined to belittle this coincidence, cf. p. 17, note 68: “The apparatus 
criticus . . . gives variants here both in Victorinus and Jerome; and in our ignorance of the 
exact text that lay before Patrick, no arguments of a solid character can be based on a 
detail of this kind.” However, the variant in St. Jerome’s revision is merely one of 
spelling, whereas the variant in the original commentary is a substitution of Jerome’s 
reading for that of Victorinus. Thus Victorinus wrote spirilaliter; Jerome, spiritalem, 
and Patrick agrees with the former. 

* Nothing follows from mensura fidei in both Victorinus (XI, 1; flii Dei, Jerome) and 
Patrick (Conf., 14); both authors borrow independently from Rom. 12:3. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 33 f. 

“Cf. E. MacNeill, St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland (London 1934), p. 26. 

2Op. cit., p. 29. 
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besides these two. Has Patrick, then, contaminated his “‘mixed’”’ quo- 
tation of Victorinus with another Gallican creed—the creed of a her- 
etic? Further, in the clause referring to the Third Person, the words 
in nobis habunde (Tit. 3:6) are not found in either recension of Victori- 
nus; are they another addition, this time from Patrick’s biblical text? 
It is difficult to find a motive for their insertion. Besides, the struc- 
ture of the phrase in Victorinus-Jerome is different from Patrick’s. It 
would rather appear that Jerome slightly abridged a text which is 
quoted more fully in the Confessio. 

Dr. Oulton is therefore hardly right in his assertion “‘that the general 
plan of this credal passage is... shaped by the passage in Victorinus- 
Jerome.’ It would be safer to assume that Confessio, 4, is based on 
a formal creed of Eastern character, more or less related to Gallican 
symbols stil! known," and that it was this creed which Patrick had 
learnt when studying in Gaul. The parallel in Victorinus is certainly 
most striking, but it remains doubtful whether Patrick derived these 
statements directly from that author. The parallelism might be ex- 
plained also on the assumption that the creed which Patrick was 
taught in Gaul had been partly based on the original text of Victorinus. 
The Trinitarian character of the passages in Patrick and Victorinus- 
Jerome would then be a mere coincidence." One might even consider 
the possibility that Jerome made use of this Gallican creed for the 
purpose of his revision, and merely left out certain accretions which 
in his opinion were not essential. 


Notre Dame University LupWIG BIELER 


3 Tbid., p. 10, note 50. 

See the illuminating parallels in Oulton’s monograph 

We have seen that Patrick’s text agrees in important details with the original against 
Jerome’s revision; occasional agreement with the latter might testify to ancient variants 
in the tradition of Victorinus’ text. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue ETERNAL Quest. By William R. O’Connor. New York, Toronto, 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. Pp. 290. $4.00. 

This investigation of the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the natural 
desire for God, after a preliminary chapter in which apparently conflicting 
texts are presented, takes over and elaborates the fourfold classification of 
opinions worked out by P. Brisbois in Nouvelle revue théologique, 1936. 
Then, returning to the text of St. Thomas, it develops an interpretation that 
coincides with none of the four. The author’s basic contention turns upon 
a distinction between desire in the intellect for knowledge and desire in the 
will for happiness. There is in the intellect a natural desire for the vision of 
God; for intellectual curiosity is natural to man; accordingly, knowledge of 
God’s existence is followed naturally by a desire to know God’s essence or 
quiddity. But this does not imply in the will any natural desire for the 
beatific vision; man’s will tends naturally not to any specific beatitude but 
only to beatitude in general. Objectively it is true that knowing guid sit 
Deus and possessing perfect beatitude are identical; but that objective truth 
is evident immediately only to those already in possession of the beatific 
vision, and in them desire is replaced by fruition. Hence, while there is a 
natural desire for the vision of God, there is no natural desire for the vision 
of God as beatific. 

This account of what St. Thomas said has the splendor of simplicity, 
accuracy, and objectivity, as well as the merit of not having been said (to 
my knowledge) before. The author may be congratulated sincerely and 
warmly. It remains, I think, that exception should be taken to two aspects 
of the general perspective in which he has placed the foregoing account. 

He insists very strongly that for both Aristotle and Aquinas natural 
appetite is always ‘“‘a real and positive movement proceeding from the 
natural form in the direction of the natural good or end of the object” 
(p. 106). This real and positive movement is a motus in the strict sense of 
imperfect act (p. 113). The natural velle of the will towards its end is a 
motus, not in the broad sense of operation, but in the strict sense of imperfect 
act (p. 121). Such statements are more than puzzling. Matter has a 
natural appetite for form. From what form does this movement, natural 
appetite, proceed? What ismoving? To what category does the movement 
reduce? Again, there is a natural inclination to fall that pertains to a stone 
at rest in an elevated position. Is this natural inclination a movement? 
Does it reduce to the category, wbi? Can the same thing be at movement 
and at rest simultaneously with respect to the same category? No doubt 
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the natural inclination to fall is really distinct from the substantial form of 
thestone. But it is not interpreting St. Thomas to adduce later speculations 
on the nature of final causality to prove that the natural inclination of the 
stone to fall is more than a natural relation of finality in the accidental 
forma gravitatis. Finally, with regard to imperfect act, one cannot eat one’s 
cake and keep it. If motus and imperfect act are so taken that only God and 
the blessed have operation without movement (as in Jn JJ Sent., d. 11, q. 2, 
a. 1), then in this life willing the means is just as much an imperfect act as 
naturally willing the end. If motus and imperfect act are taken as move- 
ment from one contrary to another, as determined in the Physics (In III 
de An., lect. 12, $766), as incompatible with sensation (ibid.), as presupposing 
an extended and divisible subject (Jn VJ Piys., lect. 12), then no act of will 
can be an imperfect act. 

Though the author does not explicitly discuss the possibility of introducing 
into Thomist thought the later hypothesis of na/ura pura, still he cannot 
avoid this issue entirely and two of his appendices hover about it. He 
affirms that man’s natural beatitude would be a perpetual process of advance 
in knowledge of God; vision is not to be attained naturally, and so natural 
desire remains unsatisfied ; this is only to be expected, since perfect beatitude 
is natural only to God, while the beatitude natural to a creature is imperfect; 
over this imperfection unbaptized infants do not appear to be distressed. 
To the objection, nihil in natura frusira, he answers that, though this state- 
ment is simple, still its meaning is complex: it means that the desires of 
nature are satisfied, provided there are no impediments; when there are 
impediments, it means only that the desires of nature would be satisfied 
if the impediments were removed; the impediment to the satisfaction of 
natural desire for the vision of God is the “inferiority of nature,’’ and it is 
removed by the grace of the light of glory. But might not the objection be 
pressed? Impediments are per accidens and, in an ordered universe, they 
occur only in minori parte. Isthen grace per se? Is it required by the order 
of the universe? Against this, one might appeal to the view that there are 
extinct biological species despite their natural desire for conservation 
(C. Gent., II, 55, §13). But again one can object: did Aquinas adjust 
Aristotle to make provision either for natura pura or for extinct biological 
species? Or, to come back to Cajetan, is it not unhistorical to attribute 
to Aquinas’ arguments from reason a rigor that at least sometimes they do 
not possess? In a word I do not think that the author has evaluated ade- 
quately the significance of Aquinas’ views on natural desire. 

In conclusion, the work handles admirably its main issue; it is a valuable 
fund of information on subsidiary issues, and this fund is made available by 
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an index; there is also a large bibliography. Unfortunately the footnotes 
are consigned in a lump to the end of the book. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 


Dors Gop Exist? By A. E. Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. vii + 172. $2.00. 

This essay by the late eminent Platonist becomes especially significant 
when studied in conjunction with his Gifford Lectures, The Faith of a 
Moralist. A perplexing feature of this latter work was the author’s failure 
to provide a clearly defined basis in natural theology for his philosophy 
of “moral theism,” though the Gifford Lectures were specifically founded 
to treat of natural theology. The premises of teleological and moral 
proofs for God’s existence could be disengaged from the first series of lectures, 
but one missed an explicit and purely rational formulation of these argu- 
ments. The title of the present volume leads one to expect that this serious 
deficiency will now be supplied. Yet the author at the very outset serves 
notice that his purpose “‘is not to demonstrate ‘the being of a God’ but only 
to argue that some alleged and widely entertained ‘scientific’ objections to 
theistic belief (sic) are unsound” (p. v). The same negative approach will 
be remarked in his article on ‘“‘Theism”’ in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Yet he considers the question of God’s existence as “the most 
momentous with which human thought is confronted,” whose importance 
was accentuated for him by the gloomy world-outlook immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the last war, when the present essay was written. 

Is Taylor’s apparent reluctance to proffer a rational proof of God’s exist- 
ence a tacit avowal that it cannot be demonstrated by unaided human 
reason? He accepts the Kantian viewpoint that the presence of design or 
“prospective contrivances” in nature point to the existence of directing 
intelligence; but of itself, he argues, reasoning from ‘‘the marks of design’”’ 
will never prove the existence of God, ‘‘a purpose intelligence which is 
supreme and whose purposes are without qualification good” (p. 77). To 
found his theism, therefore, he appeals to the categorical imperative. But 
that the moral law “is as much a part or parcel of the structure of the uni- 
verse as the law of gravitation or the law of the conservation of energy” 
is, he believes, nothing more than a postulate and therefore “involves an act 
of free assent; in other words, an act of faith” (p. 97). 

What is particularly disconcerting about this contention is Taylor’s 
admission, on the one hand, that the issue of God’s existence “‘is, in the 
strictest sense, metaphysical, and that the vindication of Theism is only to 
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be effected by a profounder metaphysical analysis than I have attempted,”’ 
and on the other hand, that faith is a gratuitous gift of God, due toa “ ‘revela- 
tion’.. .of truths about Himself which we could not have ‘found out for 
ourselves.’”’ Yet, he continues, “the point on which I am trying to offer 
some reassurance” is ‘that it is reasonable to believe that there is Some One 
to make the communication” (pp. vi-vii). One is forced to conclude from 
the present essay, however, that the “reasonableness” of such belief is 
sufficiently afforded by the purely negative circumstance that the actual 
scientific objections against theistic belief have no validity. In the final 
analysis thé existence of God appears to be for Taylor, as for Kant, an object 
only of belief, not of demonstrative knowledge. His moral theory is thus 
vitiated at its source by the same fideistic implications as Pascal’s argument 
of the wager, to which he often appeals in his Gifford Lectures. These 
Lectures also clearly indicate that Taylor’s failure to grasp the essential 
differences between reason and revelation, the natural and the supernatural, 
is at the origin of his conception of the moral life as nothing but a venture in 
faith. 

We would not have the above criticism detract in any way from the 
genuine merits of this essay as an exposition of the existence of design in 
nature and as a vindication of theism against objections raised by modern 
science. There are profound philosophical insights pithily expressed in this 
closely reasoned and readable little volume which may easily elude those not 
accustomed to find such a refreshing absence of abstract technical jargon 
and such a studied appeal to “critical common sense” in a philosophical 
treatise. The author realizes that the solution to the metaphysical problem 
of God’s existence ultimately involves a recognition of teleological exemplar- 
ism. He points out that Galileo, Newton and the other founders of modern 
science postulated the Christian thesis of a uniform nature and the universal 
reign oflaw. But while the science of the late nineteenth century acquiesced 
in the assumption that physical nature presented a coherent rational whole, 
it inconsistently refused to postulate the complementary teleological thesis 
of a purposive intentionality and an objective moral order. “‘If there is any 
one characteristic of science which is more prominent and obstinately in- 
veterate than any other, it is its realism” (p. 20). Yet with the denial of 
purposive design in nature the realistic postulate of nature’s uniform struc- 
ture, endorsed by “the half-rationalism of the 1870s,”’ leaves nature “a 
puzzle without a solution, a riddle with no answer to it—a pointless bad 
joke” (p. 5, note). The question of God’s existence, Taylor shows, lies 
beyond the competence of positive science, whose experimental method is 
essentially hypothetical and therefore necessarily secondary and limited in 
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perspective. Science, therefore, cannot, without begging the question, 
judge the metaphysical grounds of its own non-scientific or pre-scientific 
assumptions. 


Woodstock College James I. Conway, S.J. 


Le sENS DE L’Homme-Diev. By René Thibaut, S.J. Deuxiéme 
édition. Bruxelles, L’Edition Universelle, 1946. Pp. 168. 

God, as an excellent pedagogue, has spoken to us in his Word, not merely 
in such a way that one can barely understand, but so clearly that one cannot 
not understand. Thesacred humanity of Christ is “the sign par excellence 
of the divinity” (p. 15). And yet we are confronted with the scandal of 
unbelief; Our Lord’s fellow Jews would have none of His claims, and the 
modern unbeliever has no less set his face against the Christ. For the one 
and the other there is a thick veil cast over the divinely drawn sign which is 
the Christ. For Our Lord’s Jewish contemporaries the sign was blotted out 
by “le cété trop humain a leur gré de |’Homme-Dieu” (p. 17); for our con- 
temporaries the stumbling-block to belief is the alleged uncertainty of the 
historical facts of Christianity, though here too very frequently the sufferings 
and humiliations of the Man-God prove shocking to the sensibility of the 
skeptic and for all alike, ancients and moderns, the root of incredulity is 
“le silence apparent de Dieu, ou le défaut d’un signe universel et décisif” 
(p. 17), a sign that would prove with the utmost cogency that Christ is God. 

Pére Thibaut would be the last one to minimize “le silence apparent” 
of God; indeed, to some it will appear that he rather complacently weights 
his words when he portrays that supposed silence. If, he argues, we were 
to read the Gospels refracted through the mind of a critic, would we not be 
brought up short by “‘the lowliness of Christ’s words and gestures”’ (p. 19)? 
Jesus “observes a certain economy in the profession of His divinity”’ (p. 22), 
and it is not “sans ménagements” that He affirms His perfect equality with 
the Father. His miracles were numerous enough, but generally “peu pub- 
lics” (p. 31); they were rather “‘éclairs fugitifs,” and “passé |’éclair, la nuit 
redevenait opaque”’ (p. 32). The humanity habitually cast a thick veil over 
the divinity of Christ. Think what a scandal the passion was for so many 
of the disciples! And, without grace, would “les apparitions fugitives’’ 
(p. 36) of the risen Christ have been able to redress that scandal? 

If we turn to the capital fact of the resurrection, it is precisely here that 
“ceux qui prétendent chercher la lumiére regrettent de la trouver si parci- 
monieusement mesurée’’ (p. 40). Does not the historical certitude of the 
resurrection suffer, especially in our days, ‘‘d’un procédé rédactionnel qu’a 
tort ou & raison nous jugeons moins correct’’ (p. 46)? And yet the pretended 
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lack of certainty of the historical fact of the resurrection ultimately comes 
down to the same difficulty which had disconcerted Jesus’ contemporaries: 
Why does the glory of the Christ remain hidden after, as well as before, the 
resurrection? Why does the risen Christ in His glorious humanity show 
Himself only to a few at rare intervals, and that not beyond forty days? 
To the critic, then, who reads without the aid of the Spirit, it will be the 
‘“‘mediocrity”’ of the resurrection that will balk him. He will look in vain 
for “‘un seul signe absolument sans défaut”’ (p. 50), one rather than a cumulus 
of miracles which in his eyes never seem quite to come off. Moreover, the 
“silence of God” envelops the Church as well as Christ its Head, and the 
Church is no more manifestly divine than Christ. 

So, concludes P. Thibaut, though the majority of believers seek to temper 
the silence of God, it is a fact that God has delivered His message with a 
tonality that the natural man is ill disposed to catch. The question then 
arises: Why the silence of God? P. Thibaut’s answer is that the divine 
silence is more eloquent than speech and best reveals the profundities of the 
being of God. The Christ is a veiled sign, but the veil itself is most sig- 
nificant, and to the eyes of faith the veil is no longer opaque. To the ques- 
tions, how is the silence eloquent, and how is the veil significant, P. Thibaut 
answers by appealing to the mission which our Lord had from His Father to 
reveal what may be called *‘l’intérieur de Dieu”’ rather than “‘le dehors de la 
divinité, tel que nous |’imaginons”’ (p. 71), “‘les profondeurs de Dieu”’ rather 
than “‘l’aspect superficiel de la divinité” (p. 71). By ‘the interior of God” 
P. Thibaut understands the New Testament revelation of the Triune God 
as charity (I John 4:16); by the ‘‘outside of God’’ he means those attributes 
of God as, v.g., omniscience, omnipotence, which are accessible to natural 
reason. The Man-God had to prove invincibly His own divinity and at the 
same time to show clearly that God is charity. The realization of that 
mission required the infinite discretion of God, for man is naturally so 
refractory to the idea that God is charity that he must wrench his mind 
inside out in order to believe it. Had then Christ yielded to the temptation, 
‘Show us a sign, one final shattering sign of your divinity that will force us to 
believe,’’ He would have been unfaithful to His mission, for He would have 
revealed God as “un Maitre” rather than as “un Pére miséricordieux”’ (p. 
93). The “sens final” of the Man-God is to be the incomparable sign of the 
divine charity. The ultimate end of Our Lord’s mission is not so much to 
prove His own divinity; rather this proof isa means. ‘‘Il faut voir ou croire 
que Jésus est vraiment Dieu, pour voir en Jésus que Dieu est charité” 
(p. 78). If, in that divine manifestation which is the life of Christ, the 
divine charity had been merely lined up, so to speak, with the naturally 
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knowable divine attributes, it would have been in all likelihood flattened 
out to their level and thus have lost its true perspective. Hence, our Lord 
tempered the manifestation of His divinity, and in that very tempering He 
showed in His humble and passible life that God is charity. Where more 
than in the passion does one’s natural sense of what befits the divine experi- 
ence a shock, and yet where better is the charity of God revealed, as the 
humble and lowly of all times have so well understood? And so, concludes 
P. Thibaut; ‘‘Plus le Verbe se fera silencieux, c’est-d-dire, moins il paraitra 
divin selon le concept rationnel de la divinité, plus il fera connaitre les 
profondeurs divines inaccessibles 4 la raison” (p. 109). 

This book is a fine example of affective theology which could be read with 
special profit by students of apologetics. Whatever one may think of some 
of the author s opinions—for it is with no routine mind that he faces the 
many problems that cross his path—we can be deeply grateful for his fresh 
and vigorous handling of the main theme. After meditating on this book, 
we are less tempted to say, transposing the words of the poet, “they order 
things so damnably in heaven!” 

The distinction which the author constantly makes between the humble 
seeker and the critical inquirer reminds one of Newman, as does his insist- 
ance that the question of faith is not “une affaire de critique, mais une 
affaire de conscience”’ (p. 154). 

The book is rightly and beautifully dedicated to the Mother of God, the 
Virgin of Sorrows; for as the charity of the Triune God is revealed in the 
Crucified, so too does His Heart of love find its perfect reflection in His 
sorrowing Mother. But above all, it is she who teaches us to believe, i.e., 
4 comprendre le grand silence de Dieu”’ (p. 129). 


Weston College FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


GUILLAUME DE SAINT-THIERRY, MEDITATIONS ET PRIERES. Edited and 
translated by Dom J.-M. Déchanet, O.S.B. Bruxelles: Editions Uni- 
versitaires, 1945. Pp. 244. 

GUILLAUME DE SAINT-THIERRY, LE MIROIR DE LA FOI. Edited and 
translated by Dom J.-M. Déchanet, O.S.B. Bruges: Beyaert, 1946. Pp. 
192. 

In 1940 Dom J.-M. Déchanet, O.S.B. launched a new theological series 
entitled Bibliothéque médiévale: Spirituels pré-scolastiques (Cf. THEOLOGICAL 
Stupirs, March 1947, p. 155). A section of this worthy project was to be 
devoted to the critical editing and translating into French of the principal 
works of these medieval spiritual masters. Having himself thoroughly 
studied the life, works, and doctrine of Abbot William of Saint-Thierry in 
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two previous volumes, Dom Déchanet now presents the first two of these 
critical texts and translations. 

He opens his edition of the M editativae Orationes with a sketch of the life of 
William of Saint-Thierry, whom Denis the Carthusian rightly calls St. 
Bernard’s alter ego. Then follows a short description of his individual works, 
followed in turn by an attempted synthesis of Abbot William’s mystical 
doctrine, largely centered on the intriguing expression “amor ipse notitia 
est.”” On some points of the learned abbot’s mystical thought the Bene- 
dictine editor differs sharply from the interpretations of Rousselot, Gilson, 
and Malevez. He then introduces the Medittativae Orationes, a work that 
enjoyed considerable popularity during its author’s lifetime, but later was 
often erroneously ascribed to St. Bernard, and eventually almost dropped 
from sight completely. There is only one manuscript copy extant (in the 
Mazarin Library, Paris), and this Dom Déchanet adopts for his text, while 
supplying certain lacunae from the generally inferior text found in Migne 
(PL CLXXX, 205). 

The work consists of twelve meditations, unequal in length, begun at 
Saint-Thierry when William was abbot of that Benedictine monastery, and 
finished years later, sometime before 1144, after he had become Cistercian 
abbot at Signy. They are reflective prayers, or “elevations,” starting 
usually fren a text of Holy Scripture, but often interrupted by metaphysical 
speculations and deep theological considerations on the mysteries of the 
faith, the nature of God, the mediation of the Word, man’s sublime vocation 
and destiny. Toa great extent they mirror Abbot William’s own soul, the 
soul of a contemplative aflame with the love of God and ever straining toward 
the vision of God. They are in some respects reminiscent of the Confessions 
of St. Augustine and also of his ‘“‘noverim me, noverim te,” although 
optimism and not pessimism is the predominant note throughout. However 
the first meditation, on divine foreknowledge and predestination, accentu- 
ates the <naracteristics of the “theologians of foreknowledge,” such as 
Irenaeus, Origen, and the Greek Fathers, rather than those of Augustine, 
the “theologian of predestination.’’ A prominent place in the meditations 
is assigned to Christ, the Mediator, and to grace, the all-important means to 
mystical union. 

Abbot William’s theological meditations are of uneven value, both as to 
content and as to form, often lacking in plan, developed by association of 
ideas rather than by logical connection. The style is biblical, abounding in 
quotations, both explicit and implicit. The editor says that he is only 
“half-satisfied”’ with his translation of the abbot’s difficult and subtle Latin, 
but it is the opinion of the reviewer that he has done a fairly good job of it, 
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especially by annotating the difficult passages with commentary and 
explanation. The appendix contains Abbot William’s little-known bat 
stirring Dialogue with the Lord. 

The second text of Abbot William translated and edited by Dom Déchanet 
is the Speculum Fidei. It is one of a series of spiritual texts now entitled 
Bibliothéque de spiritualité médiévale, a section of the general collection 
Bibliothéque médiévale mentioned above. Dom Déchanet introduces his 
translation with a few paragraphs on the purpose and spirit of the Speculum 
Fidei, written sometime between 1140 and 1143. Its purpose was to in- 
struct and guide the Cistercians at Signy whom Abbot William had joined 
in 1135, becoming abbot almost immediately. He also took it with him 
when he went for a protracted stay with the Carthusians of Mont-Dieu and 
used it effectively to strengthen and perfect their life of faith. 

The Speculum Fidei (followed later by the Aenigma Fidei, a strictly 
theological treatise on the Blessed Trinity, the principal object of faith) 
was addressed especially to young religious, fervent, solicitous about the 
purity of their faith, but inexperienced. They hardly know what faith is, 
much less its grandeur and riches; they are beset with difficulties, doubts, 
and temptations. Furthermore, the ultrarationalistic teachings of Abelard 
had had an unfortunate influence on some of these monks, particularly the 
more intellectually inclined. Hence, there was need for a work on faith 
to instruct and encourage some, and to refute the rationalistic exaggerations 
and even errors into which others may have fallen. Abbot William under- 
took to supply that need. 

After this introductory information, Dom Déchanet summarizes Abbot 
William’s doctrine on faith. It adds up to a brilliant apology for a vibrant, 
living faith; it develops masterfully the relation of faith to hope and above 
alltocharity. The abbot defines faith as a cardinal virtue, then emphasizes 
the true motive of the believer’s conviction, and insists on the important 
réle played by grace and charity in the origins of faith. ‘Fides voluntarius 
est assensus mentis in eis quae fidei sunt’’ (3758); ‘“*... non tam ratio volun- 
tatem, quam voluntas trahere videtur rationem ad fidem” (376a). His 
analysis of the psychology of faith is a broad development of St. Augustine's 
“Credere est cum assensione cogitare” (PL XLIV, 962). Next comes the 
object of faith, and here there is a striking theological development of 
“sacrament-mysteries,’’ such as the Word incarnate, the will of God, and the 
like, all of which are in their own way “mediators.” Finally, the three 
degrees of faith: first, there must be hospitality to truths coming from the 
outside, revealed and imposed by divine authority; second, after these 
truths of faith have been graciously received, they must be “‘contacted,”’ 
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that is, meditated, penetrated into, assimilated, and understood as far as 
possible; in the third degree of faith there is a kind of marriage between 
man’s immanent truths and these exterior truths of faith. The truths of 
faith begin to be experienced, and here one is on the threshold of mystical 
experience. The predominant note of the tirst degree is authority; of the 
second, reason; of the third, love. These three degrees of faith also cor- 
respond to Abbot William’s three degrees of the spiritual life, the ‘‘animal,” 
the “rational,” and the “spiritual.’’ The culmination of both faith and 
spirituality is mystic union here on earth, a foretaste of the glory of heaven. 

The whole development of the treatise on faith shows the influence of St. 
\ugustine and the Fathers, especially the Greek Fathers, and of neo- 
Platonistic thought, particularly that of Plotinus. It is a systematic and 
relatively complete treatise, far in advance of those of his contemporaries 
who, like Hugh of St. Victor, for example, did not penetrate as deeply into 
the subject, mainly because they treated faith rather as knowledge, whereas 
Abbot William handled it chiefly as a virtue. Also, they were highly specu- 
lative; William was both speculative and practical. 

Dom Déchanet made his translation from the one manuscript copy extant, 
in the library of Charleville, France. It agrees substantia!ly with the text 
of Tissier reproduced in Migne (PL CLXXX, 365-398). He has constantly 
sought clearness and intelligibility; he divides the text into fewer chapters 
than the original possessed, summarizes the matter at the head of each 
chapter, and puts explanatory notes at the bottom of the page. The Latin 
text is also furnished on the opposite page, and one can readily see that 
Déchanet has made a successful translation of difficult Latin. 

On the whole, the edition and translation of these two texts of William of 
Saint-Thierry are a credit to Dom Déchanet. His work is capable, con- 
scientious, and painstaking. He has a real scientific approach and yet 
produces a text which is not heavy but eminently readable. The various 
kinds of indices at the end of each volume also make the texts excellent 
instruments of study. We trust that the other volumes in the series will 
maintain the high standards set by Dom Déchanet. 


St. Mary’s College AucustTINE K1aas, S.J. 


St. Aucustine: Tue First CaAtecueticaL Instruction. Translated 
and annotated by Joseph P. Christopher. Ancient Christian Writers, II. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 171. 

Over twenty years ago Father Christopher published a translation, with 
commentary, of St. Augustine’s famous text-book of catechetics, the De 
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Catechisandis Rudibus Liber Unus (The Catholic University of America 
Patristic Series, Volume VIII, Washington, 1926), which was very favorably 
received by the learned world as a noteworthy piece of scholarship. This 
same work Father Christopher now adapts with considerable success to the 
scope and purpose of the Ancient Christian Writers series, shifting the stress 
in the notes from philological and grammatical to theological matters. In 
fact, he has minutely scrutinized the whole work once more and brought it 
up to date in every way, so that we now have in condensed form scholarship’s 
last word on this classic, which was to have such a decisive influence on the 
catechetics of the later generations. 

Perhaps there is still too much philological discussion in the notes, which 
take up almost one-half of the book but there are also many instructive 
items of dogma, Church history, liturgy, homiletics, and exegesis, clustered 
about such pregnant words as fides, sacramentum, communio, catholica, 
civilas, paganus, and a host of others. Theological errors and heresies of 
Augustine’s day are also noted and explained. These copious notes are 
placed at the back of the book, which makes reference to them awkward, 
especially since there are so many. The reviewer found it best to read right 
through the text and then right through the notes, turning back occasionally 
to the text for reference. 

The pedagogical psychology evinced in St. Augustine’s discussion of the 
materials and methods of instruction for prospective converts and also in 
the two model catecheses, a longer and a shorter one, contain much that can 
be applied, mutatis mutandis, to teaching theology in the modern seminary 
and especially to teaching theology to laymen. In this work the greatest 
of the doctors of theology lays down some principles which will go far towards 
solving the problem of efficient communication. 

This second volume of the Ancient Christian Writers series matches the 
first in quality and it is hoped that the succeeding ones will maintain the 
same high standards both of scholarship and of production. 


St. Mary’s College AuGusTINE K1aas, S.J. 


Une ETAPE EN ECCLESIOLOGIE. Réflexions sur l’encyclique Mystici 
Corporis. By D. C. Lialine, O.S.B. Chevetogne (Belgique): Prieuré 
d’Amay, 1947. Pp. 84. 

After recalling the ‘“‘practical aspects”’ of the encyclical, or the motives of 
the Pope in publishing it, Dom Lialine sketches the historical context needful 
to assess the significance of the encyclical for current ecclesiology. He 
begins with a ‘‘schematic and necessarily superficial” survey of the use of the 
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expression ‘“‘Corpus Christi Mysticum”’ in the tradition of the Church from 
St. Paul to the Vatican Council; contemporary theological opinion is next 
discussed briefly in the writings of Mersch, Tromp, Congar, and Grivec; 
finally, the speculative and pastoral aspects of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, as they manifested themselves in the Church in Germany, are given 
special treatment, for they offer a proximate perspective for the encyclical 
itself, 

Against this general background the ecclesiological teaching of the encycli- 
cal is analyzed, with the definition of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ taken as the starting point of the encyclical and its ideological core. 
The advantages of this definition are declared to consist (1) in its harmonious 
resolution of the apparent antimony between the ‘‘Pauline” (i.e., visible and 
juridic) bias and the “Augustinian” (i.e., invisible and pneumatic) bias in 
the history of ecclesiology, and (2) in its emphasis on the essentially sacer- 
dotal and redemptive function of the Church. Then the teaching of the 
encyclical is used as a springboard for some tentative considerations on the 
proper methodology and fresh organization of the theological treatise in the 
Church. The reactions to the encyclical in certain non-Catholic circles is 
the occasion for an assessment of the ecclesiastical! status of non-Catholic 
Christians as individuals, and of non-Catholic Christian Churches as 
churches, a phase of theology which the author designates by the lumpish 
name of para-ecclesiology. Finally the brochure closes with a resumé of 
the meaningfulness of the encyclical for Catholic ecclesiology. 

The nature of the present brochure precludes any extended treatment of 
most of the matters treated in it; yet one cannot but think that, if in some 
points a more thorough exploration had been attempted, the argument 
would have been better served, and the reader would have gone away more 
proof against the impression that the positions taken are at times somewhat 
facile and the solutions offered verbally deceptive. Dom Lialine’s essay is 
a useful repertory of information and will serve to bring into better focus 
certain problems of current ecclesiology. 


Weston College FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


THe Evcnaristic CONTROVERSY OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY AGAINST 
THE BACKGROUND OF PrE-SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. By Charles E. Sheedy, 
C.S.C. Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 
Pp. xi + 138. $2.00. 

The lengthy title of this doctoral dissertation is an accurate statement of 
the book’s contents. Father Sheedy has made a thorough investigation of 
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the pertinent documents, has organized his material judiciously, and has 
achieved an interesting manner of presentation. The arguments, on the one 
hand, of Berengar of Tours, and on the other, of his Catholic opponents, 
Lanfranc of Bec, Guitmund of Aversa, and Alger of Liége, have been con- 
trasted with sharpness and dramatic effectiveness. 

The first three chapters give the historical, philosophical and theological 
setting. The pre-Scholastic period, from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
was one of transition; the integration of the roles of faith and reason, brought 
to such a high degree of perfection a few centuries later, was understandably 
defective. For Berengar, who attempted to explain the Eucharist wholly 
according to principles of an immature philosophy and who was led in 
consequence openly to reject tradition and the authority of the Church, the 
lack of this integration was calamitous. 

The fourth and fifth chapters review in detail the controversies concerning 
substantial conversion and the sacramental nature of the Eucharist. The 
insufficiency of Berengar’s philosophy was manifest in his approach to the 
traditional teaching regarding the change of substance. For him, the 
proper object of sensible experience was being in its totality. Making no 
distinction between substance and accident, he could not fit into his scheme 
of thought the traditional teaching of a real presence of Christ’s Body and 
Blood in specie aliena. His senses bore witness to the presence of bread 
after the consecration; therefore, the bread was there. But what of the 
realistic language of tradition that implied conversion? Berengar admitted 
conversion only in the sense that the elements, remaining what they had been 
before, became the Body and Blood of Christ in the contemplation of the 
believer or recipient. In other words, the conversion was exclusively 
subjective. Again, to defend the symbolism of the Eucharist, Berengar 
thought himself obliged to deny the real presence of Christ. Like Wyclif 
in the fourteenth century, and the “‘Sacramentarians” in the sixteenth 
century, he placed greater reliance on his own fallible reason than he did on 
the Church’s traditional teaching concerning revealed truth. It was a case, 
not of ‘faith seeking understanding,” but rather of ‘“‘human reason seeking 
a faith emptied of myster 7.” 

Berengar’s Catholic opponents bore eloquent witness to the traditional 
teaching on substantial conversion and the sacramental nature of the 
Eucharist. They were no better equipped philosophically than was Beren- 
gar, but their approach to the problems was under the secure guidance of 
the magisterium. No one of them treated every aspect of the questions 
raised, but their composite solution gives a remarkably adequate exposition 
of Catholic teaching for the times in which they wrote. While defending 
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as vigorously as did Berengar the sacramental, symbolic aspect of the Eucha- 
rist, they made certain to defend the actual presence of the Body and Blood 
of Christ as well. The highly useful distinction between sacramentum 
fantum and sacramentum-et-res was employed effectively. The completion 
of that distinction with the res tantum member was a contribution of later 
theologians. 

The book closes with five pages of general conclusions and summary that 
provide an excellent digest of Father Sheedy’s work. There is also an 
extensive bibliography and an index. Students of the history of develop- 
ment of Eucharistic doctrine will be grateful to Father Sheedy for his clear, 
competent survey of the important eleventh-century period. 


St. Mary's College CLEMENT De Mutu, S.J. 


MISCELANEA COMILLAS: COLABORACION CIENTIFICA DE LOS PROFESORES 
Y DOCTORES DE LA UNIVERSIDAD. Volume VI. Santander, Spain: Uni- 
versidad Pontificia Comillas, 1946. Pp. 257. 

In 1942, to commemorate the golden jubilee of its founding, the Pontifical 
University of Comillas, Santander, Spain, published two large volumes 
containing close to forty learned articles by the professors and graduates of 
the institution. Each subsequent year witnessed the publication of a similar 
volume. ‘Treating, as they did, such diverse subjects as Scripture, theology, 
canon law, Church history, philosophy, classics, Spanish literature, and even 
the physical sciences, they were appropriately entitled Miscelénea Comillas. 
They average about 350 pages, and though they vary considerably in size, 
in price, and in date of publication, the standard of the articles is consistently 
high, and the series would form a worthwhile addition to the library of any 
seminary or college where a sufficiently large number of the students or 
professors read Spanish. 

Among the most valuable features of the first six volumes of Miscelénea 
Comillas is the outstanding series of original documents and articles on the 
life of Blessed John of Avila by P. Abad. While browsing among the 
archives of the Congregation of Rites, he recently came across a detailed 
official report on the trial of Blessed John by the Spanish Inquisition. He 
presents this document in the original Italian, accompanied by a Spanish 
translation and a commentary, which casts a flood of light on this hitherto 
obscure and much misunderstood chapter in the life of Blessed John of 
Avila. 

Of even greater interest to the theologian is the article entitled ‘“é Debe 
la Hamada ’fe ecclesidstica’ ser admitida en teologia?’’ by His Excellency the 
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Bishop of Calahorra, Dr. D. Fidel Garcia-Martinez. Part I explains the 
theoretical and practical importance of the question; Part II sets forth its 
various elements and terms, clearly distinguishing what is certain and 
admitted by all from what is uncertain and disputed; Part III presents 
objectively the chief difficulties against the rival theories; Part IV sums up 
the author’s conclusions. The article is based largely on the learned work of 
P. Marin-Sola, O.P., La evolucién homogénea del dogma catélico, and agrees 
with one of its main theses, the rejection of so-called “ecclesiastical faith.” 

However, Bishop Garcia-Martinez also rejects one of Marin-Sola’s 
main premises, that when God reveals a truth He also reveals everything 
that is deducible from it with metaphysical certainty—a proposition which 
the bishop considers as dubious as the assertion that the atheist who aflirms 
the existence of a contingent being, e.g., a tree, also affirms the existence and 
attributes of God which a philosopher can deduce with metaphysical 
certainty from the existence of that contingent being. At the same time, 
he maintains that we must nevertheless make an act of divine faith in such 
virtually revealed truths once they have been defined by the Church. True, 
they are only virtually revealed before the Church’s definition; but they 
become formally revealed by the very fact of the Church’s definition, 
because the infallibility of the Church in defining virtually revealed truths 
is itself a formally revealed truth, and, therefore, the infallibility of the 
Church in this or that particular definition of a virtually-revealed truth is 
merely a particular truth contained in the general truth of the Church’s 
infallibility in such definitions. 

In reply to these arguments Billot, Lennerz, Schlagenhaufen, and many 
others maintain that the infallibility of the Church in defining virtually 
revealed truths is one truth, and each virtually revealed truth so defined 
is another and a very distinct truth; they conclude that, though God has 
revealed the infallibility of the Church in such definitions, He has 
not revealed the definitions. Following Marin-Sola and Beraza, Bishop 
Garcia-Martinez dismisses such distinctions as mere quibbling. This, of 
course, will seem to many readers the weakest part of the article. The 
argument “‘a non posse errare ad non errare’ is a real deduction. The 
inerrancy or truth of the Church’s definition of a virtually revealed truth 
seems, therefore, to be a real deduction, though a very simple and obvious 
one, from the infallibility of the Church in such a definition. And if it is a 
real deduction, made subsequent to the Church’s definition, then on Bishop 
Garcia-Martinez’ own principles, it is merely virtually contained in the 
formally revealed truth of the Church’s infallibility in making that particular 
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definition; and such a deduction, since it is not forma!iy revealed by God, 
cannot be believed with divine faith even after the Church’s definition. 


Alma College Joun J. Heaty, S.J. 


MALEBRANCHE ET LE QUIETISME. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. Paris: 
Aubier, 1946. Pp. 336. 

The present volume, published posthumously, is the tenth in the series, 
Théologie, edited by the Jesuit theological faculty at Lyon-Fourviére. It 
examines the role played by Nicholas Malebranche, Priest of the Oratory, 
in the momentous seventeenth-century dispute on the nature of pure love. 
The intervention of a thinker of Malebranche’s importance in so notable a 
controversy has drawn scarcely any attention from the historians of philoso- 
phy and theology or even from writers on Quietism. Indeed, the Oratorian 
himself is currently represented in history as a pure metaphysician, who 
locates the center of gravity of his thought in philosophy alone. 

To be sure, Malebranche’s public opposition to Quietism was in a 
sense fortuitous. A certain Benedictine, Pére Lamy, had invoked the 
authority of Malebranche in support of Fénelon’s position. The Oratorian 
rebutted with the Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu, to establish what was and has 
always been his attitude in the question of disinterested love. He supposed 
this public statement sufficient; he was mistaken. [For Lamy in turn at- 
tempted to demonstrate the reasonableness of his previous claim. At this 
juncture, Malebranche unequivocally entered the arena of disputation, in 
which Bossuet and Fénelon were already engaged, against Lamy directly 
and Fénelon indirectly. 

Preliminary to his main study, Pére de Montcheuil makes clear the rela- 
tions of Malebranche and Lamy with Bossuet and Fénelon, against the 
background of the whole controversy. In the argument of fact the chief 

effort of Malebranche consists in demonstrating the metaphysical impossi- 
bility of a love of God independent of the desires of happiness and the love 
of self; to this he devotes the major part of his development. Appeal is 
made, however, to other evidence and it would give an incomplete and even 
false view of the Oratorian’s thought to omit mention of a theological argu- 
ment, founded on the authority of Holy Scripture and that of the Fathers 
of the Church (especially St. Augustine), with subsidiary recourse to the 
philosophers. There is in addition a peculiarly Malebranchian argument 
from the experience of the interior sense, and, finally, one drawn from the 
deadly consequences of any spirituality based on the type of disinterested 
love extolled by Lamy. 
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However different they may seem, these considerations possess a common 
character, that of establishing the fact which metaphysical reflection must 
in the next instance seek to understand. The authority of the Church, 
the experience of the interior sense, and the spiritual consequences show in 
turn that the idea of a love independent of the desire of happiness is to be 
dismissed ; but it is only after the demonstration that such love is repugnant 
to the nature of the will that one will understand the reason. 
~ By preference, Malebranche treats his problem neither as historian, 
psychologist, nor director of souls, but primarily as a metaphysician. Thus 
is explained the central idea of his doctrine that love independent of the 
desire of happiness is an attitude, not only condemnable but impossible to 
conceive, in that it contradicts the very nature of the human will and the 
laws on which God has instituted it. These laws are not the issue of an 
arbitrary or even contingent decree of God; they are the expression of the 
very necessities of being; they flow immediately from the divine nature. 
The invincible desire of happiness, the love of benevolence towards the 
self are what render effective the total dependence of the spiritual creature 
on God. This love is characterized as the love of order, which is neither a 
spiritual hedonism nor a Platonic complacency but a love that leads actively 
to charity. 

As corollary to this main argument, Malebranche appends a consideration 
from the nature of grace; this is simply exposed. Whereas only through 
grace is the love of God achieved, and grace is a holy delectation, a spiritual 
lure, affecting the desire of happiness, it follows that disinterested love, in 
the Quietist sense, independent of such desire, is impossible; for it would 
suppose as its primary condition the possession of love without grace. 

Other reasons for his opposition to Quietism receive comparatively little 
development and in this respect the Oratorian’s contribution is less original. 
Yet, in the opinion of Pére de Montcheuil, it would be a serious error to 
think that he attached less value or probative force to them, as though 
authorising his conviction merely in an adventitious way. For Malebranche 
the argument drawn from Sacred Scripture was primordial; not only as a 
Christian but also as a thinker he ranked it in the first position. For in 
accordance with his consistent method, it is from revelation that one must 
set out, and on it one must rely in any attempt to justify and understand a 
revealed truth through the medium of philosophical reflection. 

Such an attitude on the part of Malebranche would indicate religious 
truth as the center of gravity of his thought, putting the philosopher at the 
service of the theologian. Further, the Oratorian employed a new method 
and a new philosophy to gain for religion the sympathies of the partisans of 
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the new philosophy in speaking to them in a language which they under- 
stood. This raises the critical questions: Was the new metaphysic natural 
or alien todogma? Was it of positive or negative value? Did it strengthen 
or diminish the integration of theological thought? Only a view of Male- 
branche’s complete theological doctrine would afford ground for a satisfying 
response to these questions. Yet within the limits of the restricted problem 
at issue in this volume, the relations of body to soul, of sensible to spiritual 
pleasure, and the dogma of the resurrection of the body are unintegrated and 
tind no understanding in this occasionalist and ‘spiritualist’ philosophy of 
Cartesian inspiration. In any case, it appears to have been just such basic 
philosophical ambiguity that occasioned Malebranche’s intervention in the 
Quietist controversy. 

So limited an outline can scarcely do justice to the extent and depth of 
Pére de Montcheuil’s presentation. Originally a doctoral dissertation, his 
study stands as a model of research and interpretation. At all times master 
of the text of his subject’s writings and the context of his thought, the author 
affords new knowledge on an important phase of theological history; he 
supplements limited, and corrects inexact, views of the period and the man. 
One can only regret that once again in the stress and storm of war an as- 
cending star has fallen from the brilliant sky of French literature and 
thought. 


Weston College WILLIAM F. FINNERAN, S.J. 


THE RELIGIOUS PILGRIMAGE OF IsRAEL. By I. G. Matthews. New 
York: Harpers, 1947. Pp. xiv + 304. $4.00. 

Dr. Matthews here offers us a history of the religion of Israel from the 
beginnings to the rebellion of Bar Cochba in 135 A.D. In composing this 
book the author has attempted to incorporate the significant results of 
recent scholarly work. It is amply documented by references to modern 
literature on the subject, supplemented by an extensive bibliography of 
books both general and specialized. There are indices of subjects and of 
Scripture passages. The bibliography, unfortunately, is too heavily 
weighted with English and American works, and is not representative of 
French and German scholarship. Catholic books and periodical literature 
are almost entirely ignored, with the exception of Lagrange’s Etudes sur les 
religions sémiliques. It is true that the Catholic literature on this subject 
is not as extensive as it should be; but truly broad scholarship can hardly 
afford to omit it altogether from consideration. 

Dr. Matthews finds fourteen stages of development in Hebrew religion, 
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to each of which he allots a chapter: the semi-nomads, the Sinai confederates, 
the Canaanites, the (Hebrew) invaders, nationalism (the monarchy), the 
reactionaries (Elijah), the laymen (eighth century prophets), Deuteronomy, 
individualism (Jeremiah), the intellectuals, the state church, the religion 
of mankind (Proverbs, Ben Sira), supernaturalism (apocalyptic), and 
Judaism. I find no reason for the disproportionate amount of space given 
to the various chapters. Dr. Matthews explains that thirteen pages are 
enough for the eighth-century prophets, since so many excellent interpreta- 
tions of them exist in English. We would think, then, that thirty-three 
pages for the semi-nomads and thirty for the Sinai confederates would be 
due to a corresponding lack which Dr. Matthews intends to supply. In- 
stead, both of these lengthy chapters are concerned much more with back- 
ground than with religion; and it is unsatisfactory to find that the principal 
authorities here are still Wellhausen and Robertson Smith. It must be 
admitted that background is essential for the understanding of any stage 
of the Hebrew religion; but that religion cannot be explained entirely as a 
product of its background. Dr. Matthews is acquainted with Dr. Albright’s 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel; it is unfortunate that he took so little 
account of the caution contained in that work (pp. 96 ff.) that the Hebrews 
were not Bedawin, and that it is “extremely dangerous to assume close 
parallelism between social organization and customary law of the early 
Israelites, on the one hand, and of the Bedouin Arabs, on the other.”’ This 
is the fault which vitiates the work of Wellhausen and Robertson Smith. 
Dr. Matthews, like his authorities, has erred not only in supposing that he 
has interpreted the religion of the Hebrews by describing its background, 
but also in placing that religion against the wrong background. 

The subject is certainly too broad to be handled in a book of this scope, 
and in most of the chapters the treatment is meager. ‘This is especially 
evident in the earlier chapters, where the material is, of course, less extensive; 
but the critical opinions of the author, which throw almost every significant 
development of Hebrew religion into either the eighth century or the post- 
exilic period, make it impossible for him to present an adequate interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew religion early or late. Nor is his view of religion as a purely 
natural phenomenon of any assistance in comprehending the essence of a 
religion which claims to be thoroughly supernatural in character. In spite 
of his acquaintance with modern scientific literature, Dr. Matthews adheres 
to the line of development which was canonized by Wellhausen and the 
great scholars of fifty years ago. Dr. Matthews is either unaware of the 
criticisms of this scheme of development, which seems unlikely, or he con- 
siders these criticisms not valid enough for consideration. As a result the 
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book shows little originality and independence. It is lucid and well written; 
but the theory of Hebrew religion, which it summarizes, is dying. 

The book shows the ordinary misapprehensions about the relations of the 
Canaanites and the Hebrews. Where the Old Testament records show that 
the effect of the Canaanite religious influence on the Hebrews was to stimu- 
late a positive and vigorous reaction, Dr. Matthews describes the religion 
of the eighth century as the result of syncretism; Elijah was the first to 
assign the functions of Baal to Yahweh. It is hard to see how he attributes 
to the intellectual influence of the Canaanites such things as the account of 
the creation and the patriarchal narratives. Modern discoveries, if they 
have done anything, have emphasized the peculiarly Hebrew character of 
these passages. Dr. Matthews treats Jeremiah at some length and judges 
him to be “perhaps the greatest of the prophets.” He has the usual one- 
sided unfavorable judgment of the Priestly Code and its concept of holiness; 
this results from the conception, shared by so many writers, of the Priestly 
Code as a religion in itself, and not as an integral part of the religion of the 
Hebrews. Needless to say, Dr. Matthews takes for granted the essential 
antagonism of prophetic and priestly religion. Objective scientific method 
would seem to require some effort to reach the mind of the Hebrews and 
find out why this antagonism was not so obvious to them. The messianic 
character of the Hebrew religion is slighted and almost identified with the 
apocalyptic, although Dr. Matthews is willing to admit that the beginnings 
of messianism “‘can be traced under varying forms back to the beginnings of 
Israel’s history,” and that the monarchy was an important step in the de- 
velopment of the messianic idea. But this importance does not lie, as Dr. 
Matthews thinks, in the fact that Solomon, like the Egyptian kings, was 
deified. His statement (p. 100, note) that we would not need proof of this, 
if we were Israelites living shortly after the days of Solomon, is as strange 
an argument as I have ever seen. 

I do not wish to leave an entirely unfavorable impression of this book. 
It is written in an easy and attractive style and has an air of all-around 
competence. Itisquite readable. The author’s erudition, with the reserva- 
tions made above, is broad, even if it is not too well synthesized. Many 
sections are very well handled. But the quality is not uniform throughout; 
and the book does not represent an advance. Rather it is a retrogression 
to positions which are becoming more and more difficult to defend. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 
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Tue Lire oF Curist. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba I. 
Zizzamia. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1947. Pp. xvi + 
703. $7.50. 

The English speaking world will appreciate the present translation, care- 
fully written, beautifully printed, and adequately illustrated with some 
twenty photographs of the land where God walked. The work itself, con- 
ceived when the author lay wounded in the first World War, issues from a 
background of many years of scientific research, preparatory volumes on the 
history of Israel, the wars of the Jews, and special studies on the text of 
Scripture itself. The crowning achievement will be welcomed as a clear 
summation of what is normally found in introductions to the New Testament 
(some 215 pages), followed by a most interesting exegesis of the life of Christ, 
both of which provide a veritable source book for those who wish authentic 
interpretations of the text of the Gospels. 

The Introduction gives an adequate description of the historical, political, 
and religious background, discusses the Christian and non-Christian sources, 
fixes the chronology, lists the historically unfounded conceptions of our 
Lord’s physical appearance, and evaluates the rationalist interpretations of 
the life of Christ. This last section is particularly noteworthy, providing 
us with what is now perhaps the best Catholic summation in English of the 
critical schools from the beginning almost up to our own day. 

The author tells us: “I have studied the ancient fact and not the modern 
theory, the solidity of the documents and not the flimsiness of any inter- 
pretation presently the fashion. I have even dared to imitate the famous 
‘dispassionateness’ of the canonical Evangelists.” Out of an intimate 
acquaintance with the Holy Land, he endeavors to bring in local color and 
give the true background to any incident recorded. It is in this that the 
author is at his best. Others may surpass him in making the story live; 
his forte is in statements of fact, and in bringing the reader close to the 
scene as it actually was. 

The documentation is a little disconcerting. Some sections are richly 
substantiated, Josephus and Strack-Billerbeck being among the author’s 
favorite authorities, but the general impression through the whole book is 
that the references are rather inadequate for the scholar and a little super- 
fluous for popular consumption. However, the author’s intention of pro- 
ducing a critical work has been happily realized. His knowledge of history, 
oriental languages, archaeology, the practices and customs of the people of 
the Holy Land, makes itself felt throughout. In addition, he shows no 
reluctance in interrupting his narrative to come to grips with rationalistic 
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difficulties against the supernatural, particularly the miraculous. As for 
positive exegesis, he is faced with the alternative of citing several probable 
interpretations for difficult passages, or of stating his own preference. He 
usually elects the second method, which has the definite advantage of in- 
suring simplicity and clarity of narrative, but which also, unfortunately, can 
convey the impression that the interpretation given is the only one possible. 

One may perhaps quarrel with some of these interpretations. But all 
will admit, I think, that this book, with its tremendous amount of solid, 
scientific, and critical research, merits a place with the leading lives of 


Christ of our day. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


PATRISTIQUE ET MOYEN-AGE. Tome II: INTRODUCTION ET CoM- 
PLEMENTS A L’ETUDE DE LA PATRISTIQUF. By J. de Ghellinck, S.J. 
Gembloux: J. Duculot; Bruxelles: Edition Universelle, 1947. Pp. xi + 
416. Fr. 300. 

According to the rather modest announcement in his opening paragraph, 
the author wrote this book for beginners in patristic studies. It should be 
noted at once, however, that many of its pages contain information and ob- 
servations well worth the attention of the more advanced student, and even 
of the specialist in the field. 

The first half of the work describes the progress of patristic knowledge 
from its medieval infancy to its modern stature, as an aid to proper orienta- 
tion and as an introduction to detailed study. The second half of the book 
takes up more specialized questions. In general it is the history of patristic 
manuscripts which is discussed. The chapters deal with matters such as 
the actual circumstances under which the original writings were composed, 
the methods of publishing and circulating them, the places where they were 
collected and preserved, and the many dangers through which they passed 
in the course of their transmission to us. The reader is apt to be amazed, 
after reading this portion of the book, at the number of texts which have 
survived in relatively unimpaired condition the numerous hazards involved 
in that process. 

P. de Ghellinck dwells principally upon the growth of patristic knowl- 
edge during the last century. He describes the entrance into the field of 
the new corps of investigators who were known as historians of literature 
and specialists in philology. They had formerly confined their search to 
the pagan classics, and the writings of the Fathers had been left to the 
theologically-minded antiquarians, who called themselves patrologists. 
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Previous study of the writings of the Fathers had been aimed at the deriva- 
tion of religious truth, clarification of theological propositions, and further 
information about ecclesiastical organization and discipline. The content 
had been of primary interest. For the new-comers, not content, but form 
came to be the all-important consideration—the mode of expression, the 
grammatical structure, the artistic beauty, all the factors which go to make 
up literary excellence. New documents were discovered, texts corrected 
and edited with minute care, and erudite translations were published. 
Paleography, diplomatics, archeology, history, and geography were called 
upon. New critical methods were applied, and the result was an increase of 
patristic knowledge which was truly phenomenal. In some quarters, how- 
ever, all this new activity was looked upon as something to be deplored; 
it was decried as “‘a laicization of religious studies.’” The author of these 
pages shows little sympathy towards such an attitude. He appraises the 
contributions made by the classicists and urges theologically-inclined pa- 
trologists to equip themselves with an equal competence in the use of the 
modern tools of the trade, if they would be heard in the patristic world of 
today. 

A number of questions on which the two groups came into open conflict 
are discussed by the author in a way which manifests his balanced judgment 
and freedom from bias. For instance, the question of the appropriateness 


, 


of the title, “patrology,” is interestingly treated. Again, the extreme 
theories of some of the classical scholars—R. Sohm, Wilamovitz-Moellen- 
dorf, and Overbeck—who would submerge the study of ancient Christian 
literature in the greater study of Greco-Roman literary culture, and make of 
early Christian literature nothing more than a final burst of Hellenic culture 
in the ancient world, receive succinct but cogent refutation. It is worthy 
of note, in his discussion of these conflicting tendencies, that, however 
unacceptable the theories of certain writers may be, the author is never 
blind to the value of the detailed investigations such men may have con- 
ducted, nor is he reluctant to praise them for whatever real contributions 
they have made. 

In the second half of the book, many of the chapters deal with particular 
obstacles which had to be surmounted in order that a patristic work might 
be preserved from destruction, and, if it were preserved, that it might truly 
represent the mind of its author. Working against the chances of survival 
were many influences, such as the corrosion of age, the neglect of owners, the 
crudeness of the facilities for protection against fire and decay, and the 
manifold dangers from wars and wilful violence. Other factors, discussed in 
this section, are those which militated against the conformity of the text 
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to the mind of the writer. Many instances are cited to illustrate these 
points, and much detailed evidence is presented to show that the difhiculties 
confronting the patrologist from these considerations are very real. 

In 1893, and again some thirty years later, Harnack took it upon himself 
to prove to the world that the Church had deliberately brought about the 
destruction of many ante-Nicene writings of the Fathers, in order to conceal 
all trace of the alterations subsequently made in Christian doctrine. ‘Three 
doctrinal points especially are stressed as unknown to the Church of the 
first three centuries—the consubstantiality of the Son, the two natures of 
the Son, and the teaching of a spiritual eschatology. That a vast number of 
ante-Nicene writings have been lost is admitted by all; that this loss was 
due to deliberate ecclesiastical destruction for doctrinal reasons is vigorously 
denied by P. de Ghellinck. He lists numerous non-doctrinal factors which 
can be adduced to explain satisfactorily enough the loss of so many of those 
writings, and he calls attention to the relatively greater loss of pagan classi- 
cal works, of which an even smaller fraction has been preserved. This 
refutation is spirited and convincing. 

Throughout the book P. de Ghellinck manifests the same masterful con- 
trol over a wide range of literature which has characterized his former 
publications. His enthusiasm for the treasures of our Christian patrimony 
is contagious, and his evaluations of writers and their contributions to 
patristic lore are presented in his customary manner of calm objectivity. 
The book can be recommended as useful and enlightening for all who are 


seriously interested in patristic studies. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


Et SimBoio DEL ConciLio XVI pe ToLepo. Su Texto, sus FUENTEs, 
su VALOR TroLdcico. By José Madoz,S.J. Madrid, 1946. Pp. 126. 

This carefully written monograph is Volume ITI, Series I, of the collection, 
Estudios Onienses, issued by the faculties of theology and philosophy of 
the College of Ofia. Theologians acquainted with the author’s previous 
studies of the fourth, sixth, and eleventh Councils of Toledo will tind the 
same clarity and adequate scholarship in the present work 
ie creed of the sixteenth Council 


¢ 


The volume contains a critical text of 
of Toledo, held in 693, last of the celebrated formulas of faith attesting the 
unswerving orthodoxy of the Church in Spain. But the most notable con- 
tribution made by the present study is its detailed ascertaining of patristic 
sources. Much of the material for the creed was drawn from previous 
creeds in the long series, as was inevitable; but many additional points of 
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doctrine, and especially many new and more exact formulations, were drawn 
or adapted from the chief Fathers of the West, particularly from St. Augus- 
tine. The creed follows the classical divisions in exposing the Catholic 
teaching on the Trinity, Christology, and eschatology. Chapter IV, which 
investigates the theological significance of the creed, contains an admirable 
little essay on the sharp interchange between St. Julian of Toledo and the 
Holy See. The author’s view of the controversy is wholly realistic, and 
may well be the last word on this vexing subject. 

Detailed indexes properly crown this work as a permanently valuable 
contribution to historical and theological scholarship. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


Der GLAUBE BEI Emit Brunner. By Lorenz Volken. Freiburg in 
der Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1947. Pp. xx + 223. 

Now that the Westminster Press has undertaken the task of translating 
and publishing an American edition of his major works, Brunner may soon 
have an influence on American Protestant thought comparable to his in- 
fluence on the Continent. Catholic theologians will, therefore, need to 
know something of his theology, and they owe a considerable debt of grati- 
tude to the Dominican Fathers of Freiburg University who have made this 
easier for them by publishing Lorenz Volken’s Der Glaube bei Emil Brunner 
as the first volume of the new series of Studia Friburgensia. It treats 
primarily of his concept of faith, but this is so intimately related to his 
views on God and man, revelation and Scripture, church and tradition, 
nature and grace, that Volken’s book constitutes an excellent introduction 
to Brunner’s theology as a whole. 

Part I (pp. 1-50) discusses the chief sources of Brunner’s theology, 
namely, the Bible; the Protestant theologians of the sixteenth century, 
especially Luther; the school of Dialectical Theology, especially its founder, 
Karl Barth; other theologians and philosophers such as Ritschl, Herrmann, 
Kahler, Schlatter, Ragaz, Kutters, Kant, Kierkegaard, Ebner, Buben, and 
Gogarten. Brunner’s philosophical dependence on some of these writers 
becomes especially clear from his theory of knowledge as a person-to-person 
encounter, from his concept of person as a love-relationship to oneself and 
to God, and from his views of the nature of man and God, who are united by 
faith. Though these philosophical theories make difficult reading they are 
essential to the correct interpretation of Brunner’s theory of faith as “an 
act of knowledge” by which the human person of the believer comes into 
contact with the divine Person incarnate in Christ. 
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Part II (pp. 50-148) is an objective presentation of Brunner’s teaching 
on the nature of faith, which may be summed up in the following numbered 
paragraphs. 

1) Revelation is not a series of truths revealed to us by God; it is God 
Himself made manifest in creation, in Old Testament history, and in the 
Person and life of Christ. Faith is not an assent to a series of infallible 
dogmas on the authority of God who reveals them to us through Scripture 
or the teaching of the church; it is a personal encounter with God incarnate 
in Christ. The material object or content of faith is one, not many; not a 
series of words or truths about Christ and God, but Christ Himself, the 
Truth, the Word, God made man. 

2) The act of faith is a complex thing in which several elements can be 
distinguished, namely the activity of the intellect attaining to the knowledge 
ot Christ, the activity of the will loving, trusting, and surrendering to 


Christ, the activity of the emotions in the feelings of joy, gratitude, etc., 


which follow from complete dedication to Christ. 

3) The Old Testament record of the origin and early history of the human 
race has been disproved by modern theories of evolution, its picture of the 
universe by modern astronomy, and its history of more recent times by 
radical biblical criticism. Even the New Testament is not free from many 
contradictions and inconsistencies which considerably reduce its historical 
value. It would, therefore, be ‘“‘bibliolatry” to consider the Bible as in- 
fallible, but it remains, nevertheless, the chief means which God uses in the 
genesis of faith. The Bible is not the word of God; it merely contains the 
Word of God. As Luther put it, ‘the Scripture is the crib wherein Christ 
lies,’ and as the crib at Bethlehem contained a certain amount of worthless 
straw and swaddling clothes, so too does the Bible include not only the 
Epistle of James, which Luther denounced as an “epistle of straw,”’ but 
much more useless rubbish besides. 

4) The church, too, as the community of believers, plays an important 
role in the genesis of faith, despite the fact that it completely lost the true 
concept of faith before 200 A.D. 

5) Resting as they do on a Bible which is very often wrong and on a 
church which is very rarely right, revelation and faith obviously lack any 
rational foundation. Indeed, ‘“‘to argue for revelation in rational terms 
means that we have not begun to understand what revelation is.”’ Never- 
theless, ‘“‘the assertion of faith is not without foundation; indeed it rests upon 
a real foundation and upon one that is very cogent,” namely “the evidence 
of the fact of revelation itself.” This foundation God creates within the 
well-disposed reader of the Bible through the voice of the Holy Ghost speak- 
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ing in his heart. “This is what men of old used to call the festimonium 
spiritus sancti inlernum.” 

6) Unfortunately, despite the advantage of three years’ instruction by 
Christ, one of the twelve apostles was so utterly stupid that he did not have 
the faintest suspicion that Christian faith was what Brunner thinks it was. 
Still more unfortunately, this stupid apostle wrote the Epistle of St. James, 
which soon found an undeserved place in the Bible and thus led to “‘the 
greatest tragedy in church history,” the destruction of “the truly biblical 
conception of faith” found in the gospel and St. Paul’s epistles, and the 
substitution of ‘“‘what we may describe as the ‘Catholic’ conception of faith”’ 
as “doctrinal belief.”’ This terrible “tragedy” took place during the church’s 
struggle with the Gnostics and was complete before 200 A.D. Though 
Luther resurrected the “truly biblical concept of faith” thirteen centuries 
later, he was scarcely more successful than Christ or St. Paul, and even 
among Protestants “it is precisely the non-biblical idea of faith which 
predominates in the popular mind,” so that “the average Protestant’s idea 
of faith is thoroughly ‘Catholic’; it is the one which is represented in the 
Epistle of St. James.” 

Part III (pp. 149-223) is a valuable criticism of Brunner’s theory of faith. 
By a long series of quotations, mostly from the Gospels and St. Paul, Volker 
shows that the content of faith is not Christ alone but also a multitude of 
revealed truths about Christ, God, etc., and consequently that faith is not 
merely a personal knowledge of Christ, or even love and trust and surrender 
to Christ, but also an assent to many revealed truths on the authority of 
God who has revealed them. It is not the Epistle of St. James, therefore, 
and its Catholic concept of faith as doctrinal belief, but Brunner’s new, 
semi-Lutheran concept of faith which is “unbiblical.” Furthermore, the 
author shows that Catholic faith is not some lower form of knowledge, as 
Brunner maintains, but a higher, supernatural form of knowledge. Justify- 
ing faith, according to Catholic theology, is no mere assent of the intellect 
to the doctrines contained in Scripture and tradition, but a surrender of the 
whole man, through faith and love, to God who speaks to us through His 
inspired Bible and His infallible Church. 


Alma College Joun J. HEALY, S. J. 


HISTOIRE DE LA THEOLOGIE AU Xix® sIEcLE. Tome troisiéme. By 
Edgar Hocedez, S.J. Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle, S.A., 1947. Pp. 
415. 

This fascinating book, the third volume of the series (but the first edited 
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because of difficulties in communication with Rome), confines itself quite 
exclusively to the history of theology during the reign of Leo XIII (1879- 
1903). During this period, positivism, materialism, and evolution are 
dominating philosophy outside the Church; Liberalism is coming into the 
ascendancy among Protestants; science is making triumphant headway 
everywhere; the critical spirit is penetrating all branches of knowledge. 
Against this clearly outlined background, the author traces the progress of 
Catholic theology in grappling with problems arising from within and from 
without. 

Two important facts provide the connecting thread that runs through 
most of this highly interesting period: the restoration of Thomistic philoso- 
phy, and the sudden awakening and quick development of critical and his- 
torical methods in scientific research. St. Thomas received a cold reception 
in some sections. Opponents of Scholasticism pleaded for the primacy of 
love, for a Christian realism incorporating the aspirations of the heart, both 
of which were found wanting in what was called the pure rationalism of ab- 
stract concepts developed in Scholasticism. On the other hand, the progress 
made in history, exegesis, patristics, and above all in the scientific methods 
of research incited over-enthusiastic positive theologians to demand that 
theology be taught, not dialectically but according to historical methods. 
In all resultant struggles between conservatives and progressives, between 
Scholastic and positive theologians, one very serious issue was involved: 
how far could the critical method be used in ecclesiastical history, in biblical 
and dogmatic questions? It was a delicate question at best, but became 
more difficult and complicated because of extremist views on both sides 
which kept alive a heated controversy up to the time of the condemnation 
of modernism. 

Progress in exegesis and historical research brought into prominence the 
question of the development of dogma. Newman’s patronage was sought 
by some; his orthodoxy suspected by others. Difficulties from positivism, 
immanentism, and science made apologetics an important treatise also, and 
forced it to perfect its defensive aspects. But this was not enough. Some 
felt dissatisfied with the traditional method; they thought that it no longer 
responded to the needs of ihe times. It was too intellectual, too authorita- 
tive, not in touch with adversaries to whom Scholasticism was a closed 
book, powerless to convince those already prejudiced against the super- 
natural. Some thought adversaries should be fought on their own grounds, 
with their own weapons; others attempted to prepare an introduction to the 
traditional proof by first showing the marvelous adaptation of Christianity 
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to the needs of human life. Blondel finally advanced his method of im- 
manence. 

New disputes did not force old controversies into oblivion. Molinism 
versus Bannezianism, the number of the elect, sanctifying grace and divine 
adoption, the causality of the sacraments, the essence of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, etc., old questions all, were still very much alive. Meanwhile, moral 
theologians had their own controversies, opposing tendencies, and divided 
allegiances. At the same time, ascetical theology was making definite 
progress by its return to the ancient mystics through the newly edited criti- 
cal editions of their works. 

Throughout all these years Leo XIII is in the background. After his 
initial exhortation to return to St. Thomas, he watches for wrong tendencies 
and over-emphases, occasionally intervenes, and makes definite important 
contributions of his own, particularly concerning the Church, Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and the social question. 

This whole period, despite its complications and broad scope, is covered 
carefully, clearly, and in a most interesting manner by an author who is 
skilled in dividing his matter into little sections almost complete in them- 
selves, und there treating all movements and tendencies concisely, ade- 
quately, and concretely. 

The work cannot be recommended highly enough. It is not only a fas- 
cinating resumé of the period, but also a constant salutary reminder that, 
while many of the problems of the last century are still ours today, the major 
theological mistakes of that time were committed in the ranks of extremists, 
whether they were the ultra-progressives or the ultra-conservatives. 


Weston College DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 


Caruo.iciry. A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the 
West. By Dom Gregory Dix, et alii. London: Dacre Press, 1947. Pp. 
0. 

In November 1945 the Archbishop of Canterbury invited Dom Gregory 


Dix “to convene a group of Anglicans of the ‘Catholic’ school of thought to 
examine the causes of the deadlock which occurs in discussion between 
Catholics and Protestants and to consider whether any synthesis between 
Catholicism and Protestantism is possible” (p. 7). The present booklet 
contains the unanimous Report of the team of scholars assembled by Dom 
Dix. The authors see the contemporary degenerate state of the Christian 
Church as “‘the result of a fragmentation of Christian faith, thought and life, 
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which has led in turn to some measure of distortion of the truth” (p. 10). 
The membra disjecta of the Christian tradition that lie all about us today are 7 
not like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that can with patience be fitted together 


again; on the contrary, in the process of being broken off, the pieces have got i i 
out of shape and cannot be put together again. The report therefore seeks [| 4 
to get back beyond the period of breakage, back to “the primitive wholeness [4 
of Christian faith, life and thought; then to examine the chief waysin which [ ¢ 
distortion and division have occurred” (i.e., the schism between East and } x 
West, and the subsequent breakup of the isolated Western tradition into ti 


Roman Catholicism, orthodox Protestantism and liberal Protestantism); 

“and finally to consider true and false methods of synthesis” (p. 10). Sc 
As the Archbishop of Canterbury remarks in his foreword, the Report a 

“shows perhaps more of anxiety to avoid wrong methods than of ability to 

elaborate a right method” (p. 5). There has been “‘a deep division of the } gi 


unity of Christian truth” (p. 42) and in order to recover the plenitude of that re! 
truth we must “go behind our contemporary systems and strive for the an 
recovery of the fulness of Tradition” (p. 45), that “wholeness or integrity co 
of the Christian Tradition as is exemplified in the apostolic age’ (p. 17). is | 
Although the authors seemingly would like to appeal to the bishops in their fF or; 
“apostolic function as the guardians and exponents of our theological tradi- } fic. 
tion” (p. 54), unhappily the right exercise of the Church’s magisterial the 
authority ‘‘can only be recovered by a return to the fulness of the apostolic the 
Tradition” (p. 28). There is, then, no way out save for a team of experts, ren 


such as Dom Dix has convened, to make “an exploration of Scripture, pla 
' 


Tradition and learning that goes far behind the contemporary party views” If 

} . >! 
(pp. 51-2). Christianity, therefore, becomes a gnosis that is the property a fe 
of the skilled historian, the exegete, and the theologian. The reviewer thir 


cannot but think that we have a conspicuous example of what the report 
calls, in another context, “the intrusion of debased tendencies into the 
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theology of those who are avowedly orthodox” (p. 31) will 
Although one would not be surprised to find facile generalizations and § are 
suspicious data in a fifty-six page booklet surveying bi-millenial Christianity, | that 
it is disconcerting to be told that a Roman Catholic layman must accept i 
“en bloc, by a act of fides implicita” (p. 39), all the ramifications of the | 
Scholastic system of theology. The candid and generous scholars who M 


composed this report would not have needed to seek far to find the wrongness_ | P. \ 


of that view. 





Weston College FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 
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WINDOWS WESTWARD. By Stephen C. Gulovich, Ph.D., S.T.D. New 
York: The Declan X. McMullen Company, 1947. Pp. viii + 208. $2.50. 

The subtitle to this little book, “Rome, Russia, Reunion,” indicates that 
its general purpose is to discuss the problem of the reunion of Russian Ortho- 
doxy with the Catholic Church. The author presents his considerations on 
this subject in a popular way by a series of little essays on the 
Slavic-Byzantine rite, the religious history of the Slavic peoples and their 
relation to reunion; in the light of this information he makes a frank attempt 
to expose the difficulties and to find a solution. 

Even a student in matters pertaining to the Eastern Churches may find 
some details here narrated which have escaped his notice, while persons with 
a general interest in the subject—and their number is constantly increasing 

will find much compressed information. After describing the Slavonic 
rite and its place and importance in the origin and division of rites, the 
religious history of the Slavic peoples is traced from the days of Saints Cyril 
and Methodius down to their definite and stable organization. A general 
conspectus of developments in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Russia, and Ukrainia 
is then given, followed by a more detailed narrative of religion in Russia—its 
origins, relations with Rome and Constantinople, internai schisms and modi- 
fications, and latest tragedy under the Soviet government. In some ways 
the most interesting part of the book concerns the trials and tribulations of 
the Catholic Ruthenians and Ukrainians in America; the explanation of the 
remote and proximate causes of the sad misunderstandings which took 
place ought to do much towards preventing similar mistakes in the future. 
If, as the author seems to believe, the principal obstacle to reconciliation is 
a fear on the part of the separated groups that they will be Latinized, I 
think he ought to direct his appeal for removing suspicion especially to the 
Catholics of the Slavic-Byzantine rite, by urging them to be very careful in 
preserving and fulfilling in all details the integrity of their rite; the separated 
will judge by what they see. Catholic pastors and people of the Latin rite 
are very eager to cooperate nowadays; it is the youth of the Oriental rites 
that must be taught to appreciate their own heritage. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


Wortp CurIstiANity, YESTERDAY, TODAY AND Tomorrow. By Henry 
» 


P. Van Dusen. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. Pp. 302. 
$2.50. 


CHRISTIANITY TopAy. Edited by Henry Smith Leiper. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1947. Pp. xvii + 452. $5.00. 
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The President of Union Theological Seminary continues in this volume 
the interest and leadership in the American ecumenical movement which 
have been his primary concern in previous works. The book traces the 
successes and failures of the expanding and consolidating activity of Christi- 
anity in the past and present, with greatest emphasis on the modern 
Protestant missionary movement and the development of the ecumenical 
idea among the denominations, the present status of the missionary task 
and the Christian world community, the requisites for the future in the 
revival of Christian vitality to realize the world church and the united 
church. 

The introductory chapter shows how the churches under the pressure of 
war were bound together for mutual support and encouragement across the 
barriers of nations. This engendered the realization that the churches were 
a world church, and the world itself came to discover that Christianity was 
established on a world-wide foundation. The nineteenth century, ‘‘The 
Great Century of Christianity,” according to Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
saw the great expansion and consolidation in Protestant Christianity which 
might be said to have been concretized in the Madras meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the formation of the World Council of 
Churches from the Faith and Order and Life and Work conferences. The 
enthusiasm of the author for the World Council is understandable, but his 
assertions must be tempered by the fact that it represents a minority of 
Christians, and its powers are limited. One cannot in truth say that “the 
World Council will be empowered to act and speak for virtually the whole 
of Christendom (with the exception of Roman Catholicism) in a manner 
never before possible since the eleventh century” (p. 39). 

The description of the expansion and vicissitudes of Christianity through 
the centuries follows quite closely the conclusions of Dr. Latourette. The 
nineteen centuries reach their climax and greatest achievement in the 
nineteenth century, 1815-1914, the century of Protestant expansion. The 
description of the efforts to restore unity throughout the centuries is given 
in the third chapter. Christianity was centrifugal for most of its history, 
but it has become predominantly centripetal in recent times. Paul had 
not in mind a single organization of churches. His idea was not to preserve 
a supposed undivided Church (such an idea is a myth, in the author's mind) 
but to prevent drastic division. The unity Paul sought to preserve was 
unity of the spirit. The author decides that this must be the point of view 
if the unity movement is to be kept in proper perspective (pp. 69-79). He 
notes that many sects in the early church were divorced from the main line 
of Christian development and therefore did not endure. However, he 
does not clarify what constituted the main line. 
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The observations on the Ecumenical Councils of the early Chtirch (pp. 
71-77) verge on contempt. Dr. Van Dusen thinks the Councils were called 
to heal divisions and failed in that objective. They were indeed conv ked 
in the interests of unity, but truth was their first concern; the Councils 
maintained that unity of belief was necessary for true Christian unity. The 
author thinks that most councils were convoked for political reasons and 
were unduly influenced in their decrees by imperial pressure. The distinc- 
tion between the two natures in Christ by Constantinople in 680 is fantastic 
and radically heretical, according to Dr. Van Dusen. His interpretation of 
II Nicaea on the veneration of images would have profited by a little research 


‘ ? 


into the meanings of “tiunrexyvy mpocxivnow” and “‘adnOuwiv Aarpeiay.’ 
Chalcedon was ridiculous in its definition of the relation between the human 
and the divine in Christ— “to the logical mind, distilled nonsense,” is a 
judgment which the author considers quite acceptable, though a little 
irreverent. The series of Councils were “‘a melancholy sequence”’ (p. 74). 
Dr. Van Dusen makes his own the comment of Richard Baxter that “they 
have been one of the most notorious causes of division and distraction.” 
It would be interesting to reverse the process and have the Fathers of the 
early Councils sit in on such conferences as those on Faith and Order. 

“The Christian World Mission” is the subject of the fourth chapter. 
There is a description of the ““World Mission” as it is, in numbers, location, 
and organization. The work is predominantly the work of Anglo-Saxons 
(p. 127). This will mean more and more the predominance of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and particularly the American mind, rather than the European 
mind, in future conferences. The fifth chapter treats ““The World Christian 
Community”’; the survival and progress of the unity movement in spite of 
the war in organic unions, national federations and meetings of World 
Christian groups, especially the World Council movement. The last was 
responsible for much extraordinary work of help and assistance during the 
war. Now the World Council dominates the Protestant scene. 

Progress toward unity has been practical and theoretical. The Con- 
ferences on Faith and Order have outlined agreements and disagreements, 
but maintain that most disagreements are not decisive obstacles to unity. 
In faith there is no forbidding difference except the maiter on the church. 
Any one familiar with the statements of these conferences knows that the 
declarations are so indefinite that they allow any interpretation of the 
terms used: hence unanimous agreement is not difficult to achieve. The 
differences in worship are not considered important enough to hinder 
unity. The only difference blocking unity is the question of the ministry. 
The polity of a world church must embrace all three major types, episcopal, 
presbyteral and congregational. 
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The major issues revolve around the ideal of unity (federation or corporate 
union), the authority of Christian revelation, the means by which Christ is 
made present to Christians, etc. Many of these issues are not considered 
important enough to block unity. The strongest obstacles are found in 
determining the membership of the church (infant and adult baptism), 
and the nature and authority of the ministry. On the ministry the problem 
is not the fact of apostolic succession but the location of the succession— 
in succession of bishops, in succession of presbyters, or in the maintaining of 
the apostolic witness. 

Dr. Van Dusen proposes as the goal full mutual recognition involving 
interchange of membership, ministry and intercommunion. The important 
principle is that of comprehension. The author demonstrates its power by 
prescribing two sacraments of baptism for the future united Church—-one 
for infants and one for adults, and both sacraments because they are im- 
portant. There would be two forms for the Eucharist, one a liturgical, 
priestly offering and the other the common meal representing the Lord’s 
Supper, and both would be sacraments with a common origin. As for the 
ministry, all three types would be preserved in a united church since all can 
claim authority in early Church practice. The types of ministry are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary. Mutual recognition, urged by the 
author as the way to unity, would mean admission of incompleteness and 
imperfect validity for all. The solution is for each type to avail itself of 
neglected elements in other types and thus full orders would be possessed 
in a united church. This is called “extension of orders.’”’ The ideal of 
unity should be the family of God rather than the Body of Christ and the 
community of Christians. 

The last chapter traces the progressive deterioration of religious influence 
and places hope for a solution in “Revival and Reunion.”” The revival 
must be a world revival and it must involve the revival of a world church. 
Prescinding from the many benefits which the church can bring to society, 
one thing it must always be—the continuation of Christ’s life among men. 
The future is not certain but the problem is clear—profound spiritual 
revival and far-reaching Christian union. 

The book embraces the history of Christianity. Its judgments on periods 
and events are standard in Protestantism and fit into the Protestant scheme 
to support it. The problem of unity is clearly stated and the solutions 
offered are remarkable, even though they reveal no high regard for the ab- 
soluteness of truth’s demands and the preservation or restoration of 
orthodoxy. Comprehension seems to be considered the way to unity, 
though often in the final analysis it results in a compromise which easily 
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bypasses the demands of doctrine for the sake of achieving unity. The work 
is a good survey of the many-sided Protestant mind on the problem and 
offers in summary form the answers which no doubt will predominate be- 
cause of the increasing numerical weight and leadership of American evan- 
gelicalism in the ecumenical movement. 

The volume edited by Dr. Leiper offers studies by various authors on the 
present condition, hopes and problems of Protestant Christianity in the 
world, The discussion is divided into large territorial or ,olitical areas and 
includes papers on the Orthodox and Old-Catholic communions. The book 
closes on the Protestant emphasis of the hour, ecumenical Christianity. 

The worth of contributions is necessarily uneven in such a book. The 
result is that the survey is not as profound or reliable as it promised to be. 
As a work sponsored by the American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches it necessarily investigates the status of the ecumenical movement 
in many countries. It is clear that the fortunes of the movement are vari- 
able, though all contributors are hopeful for an ever-increasing ecumenical 
influence in all churches. There are important observations on the fate of 
the denominations and ecumenicity. 

The villain of the book is the Catholic Church. As the survey moves 
from country to country, especially on the Continent and in Latin America, 
the Church is portrayed as fascist, decadent, anti-democratic, anti-liberal, 
anti-freedom, political, devious, persecuting, and undistinguished in persons 
and ideas. It was the intention of the editor to have a chapter on the 
Catholic Church but the author was, for some reason, hindered from making 
such a contribution. It might be added that such a chapter would be 
slightly absurd in such company and in view of the numbers and extension 
of Catholics in the world. The anonymity of the author of the Spanish 
piece is amusing. Not all the authors have conjured up the ogre of Rome; 
Professor Timasheff gives a fine example of objective appraisal and writing 
in his treatment of the Orthodox Church and its fortunes in Russia. 

As a survey of Protestant Christianity and the problem of ecumenism at 
the moment, the book has something to offer. 


Weston College E. L. Murpay, S.J. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE MAN AND HIS MIND. By George Seaver. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xiii + 346. $3.75. 

This book is advertised as the “definitive biography” of Albert Schweitzer, 
following on a preliminary study of the author’s, which bore the catchier 
title, Albert Schweitser: Christian Revolutionary. The book under review has 
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two divisions: the first tells the story of the outward events of Schweitzer’s 
life, the second is devoted to his publications, of which an incomplete list 
is given at the beginning of the book. A long Appendix contains three 
papers which Schweitzer wrote for various reviews. The book has thirty 
photographs and pen sketches; they are good, but somewhat blurred in the 
reproduction. 

That this latest biography of Schweitzer is interesting, goes without say- 
ing. One would have to be a dull scribe indeed to write tediously of such a 
versatile and romantic character as Schweitzer was and is. Still, one can 
see in the first part that Mr. Seaver is more interested in Schweitzer’s philoso- 
phy of civilization than in the external events of his busy life. That is a 
pity. This reviewer at least expected more personal data than can be 
gathered from Schweitzer’s own memoirs. They would reveal the man and 
his mind better than the author’s wearisome reflections. 

The exposition ot Schweitzer’s philosophy and theology in the second 
part is good, sometimes critical. His philosophy is, of course, unacceptable 
to Catholics, no matter how hard Mr. Seaver tries to harmonize it with the 
teachings of Jesus. In the last analysis, it is nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to break out of the existentialism into which Schweitzer has reasoned 
himself; it certainly is no “help to the restoration of civilization’’ (p. 66). 
Much less can Catholics accept Schweitzer’s “consistent eschatologism,” 
the theory that Jesus was nothing more than the fiery prophet of the immi- 
nence of the parousia. Mr. Seaver judges that this presentation of Jesus is 
“the clearest, most faithful and consistent, of any that have been produced” 
(p. 204). Which only shows that he, like so many of his countrymen, 
cannot shake off the spell of Schweitzer’s poetry in prose. 

The book opens with the statement that “Albert Schweitzer is probably 
the most gifted genius of uur age, as well as its most prophetic thinker” 
(p. 3). Be itso. But publishers’ blurbs should have some regard for his- 
torical probabilities. How can a biography be called “definitive” when the 
subject is still alive, appears in fact to be going strong in spite of his 72 
years? 


Weston College A. C. Correr, S.J. 


Le BouppHa. By Jacques lucot. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947. Pp. viii + 117. 

Gallic clarity of thought and precision of expression distinguish this work, 
the twentieth in a new series on the history of religions. Outlined ade- 
quately, though not ponderously, are the life of Buddhism’s founder, its 
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vicissitudes in India and in the lands of its diaspora, its philosophic schools 
and common practices. M. Bacot aims rather “de donner a la pensée 
religieuse permanente du Bouddhisme plus de soin qu’a ses vicissitudes dans 
le cours des siécles” (p. vi), to explain to western minds the nature of the 
seed which Gautama planted in the Far East and which grew into so great 
and vital a tree. 

India, indifferent to history as a chronicle of events, borrows the great 
names and epochal happenings of her past to point a moral and adorn a 
tale. True to this fashion, Siddhartha’s life-history is but a tenuous frame 
of biographical details on which is woven a pattern of doctrinal discourses. 
It is the history of his mind, his disillusionment, his search for enlightenment 
in the blind alleys of a variety of philosophies, his grasp of a seeming master- 
idea, his evolution of the idea into the Four Truths and the yoga of the Way. 
Apart from this Pilgrim’s Progress of a mind, it is hard to say how much 
authentic history is given in the Pitakas and the much later Buddhacarita. 
The marvels attending Buddha’s conception and birth are obvious legendary 
adornments. Besides, an aura of allegorical fiction is sensed in the whole 
of the “history,” for persons and events are just too patly ordered to provoke 
and illustrate doctrinal discourses. Thought-provoking are two of M. 
Bacot’s remarks on the biography. A prince from Kapilavastu in the lower 
Himalyas might well be non-Indian, hence wanting in religious reverence 
for Brahminic tradition and prone to heresy. Secondly, rightly suspecting 
the Life’s accounts of mass-conversions, M. Bacot conjectures that early 
Buddhism caused little stir on Ganges’ banks, and that the sect owed its 
survival there to Gautama’s own longevity (eighty years) and to the or- 
ganization of an élite (the Samgha) which he was at pains to bind together 
and indoctrinate. 

Superficially Gautama’s doctrine closely resembles the orthodoxy of the 
Vedanta. Both fatalistically accept karma and metempsychosis, both 
thirst for deliverance from these two chains which bind man to the wheel of 
life, both seek this deliverance through similar yogas of mind and body. 
But for the Vedantist Brahmin these chains were to be broken by putting 
away the illusory consciousness that he was a separate and individualized 
person; for Gautama, by doing to death desire for all things whatsoever. 
Furthermore, the Vedanta offers, as term and reward, absorption in the 
All-Soul Brahman, while Gautama teaches release pure and simple as the 
be-all and end-all. He has no teaching on God, on Atman, or on Brahman. 
Asked whether Nirvana were annihilation or absorption (into an All-Soul), 
he either kept silence or reproved the questioner for futile curiosity. 

Acute analysis of the motivation of Buddhist morality (pp. 37 ff.) de- 
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molishes the sophomoric assumption that it is akin to the morality which 
stems from love of God and the neighbor. Equally acute are remarks (p. 
104 et passim) on the hegemony of the imagination in the religious psy- 
chology of Buddhism. Neither reason nor faith, but psychopathic fancy, 
is at the controls when the crowd reiterates to hoarseness the .Vamu Amida 
Butsu or the bonze rises in his yoga-ship to the bright blue yonder of Nirvana. 
In metaphysics, moral outlook and psychology, Buddhism is so definitely 
oriental that it is no mere accident of history that its propaganda never 
crossed the frontier of the western world. And this despite “California 
Buddhism,” whose ingenuous igneratio elenchi invites the shafts of M. Bacot’s 
Gallic wit (pp. 69f.). 


St. Mary’s College GrorcGE C. RING, S.J. 


MARRIAGE: THE GREAT Mystery. By Robert Kothen. Tr. by E. J. 
Ross. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. 115. 
$2.25. 

This little volume is written ‘‘for the ever-growing number of Christians 
who want to become perfect and who, amid the vicissitudes of daily life 
with its cares and joys, want to discover each day more deeply the splendor 
of their vocation to the married state.”’ A profound, yet simple analysis of 
the pertinent texts in Genesis and St. Paul reveals the splendor of this voca- 
tion by showing how the union of man and wife must be modelled on the 
union of Christ with His Church. In this light the conjugal bond does not 
constitute a fettering by legal! obligations as the modern pagan concept would 
have it. It will be rather the divinely created means for the natural and 
supernatural completion of man and wife through dedication to their task 
of mutual sanctification. In fulfilling this task they participate in the divine 
prerogative of bringing life into being, and then provide for the well-being 
of that life by the environment of a Christian family through the educative 
process that is necessarily controlled from the home. The chapter which 
details the role of the family as educator is particularly well conceived, 
analyzing as it does the mutual influence of husband and wife, parents and 
children on the development of mental habits and spiritual growth. 

Some practical considerations on the share which the family, and not 
merely the individuals who compose it, should have in the liturgical worship 
of the Church, will prove interesting. The political, economic and cultural 
environment which society should provide for the family, if society itself 
is to be saved, and the obstacles which now hinder the family in asserting its 
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primacy as the fundamental social organization are summarily but clearly 
explained. The detailed study guide at the end of the volume will be useful. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. HENNEBERRY, S.J. 


Tue Famiry IN Curist. National Liturgical Week, 1946. Highland 
Park, Illinois: The Liturgical Conference, Inc., 1947. Pp. vii + 179. 
$2.00. 

This is the seventh volume of the National Liturgical Week Proceedings 
and perhaps the most interesting of the whole series. The subject matter 
has been confined to one topic, ““The Family in Christ,” thus allowing a full 
exposition of the manner in which liturgical principles may be applied to the 
life of a Catholic in this fundamental unit of society. It will be a fruitful 
source of information and suggestion for priests in preparing not only for 
discussion groups, but also for sermons. 

The Reverend Thomas Carroll, President of the Conference strikes the 
keynote of the discussions in a lofty theological consideration of the partici- 
pation of the family in the life of the Holy Trinity, “The Family and the 
Family of God.”’ A very learned paper, “The Family and Parish Worship,” 
is presented by The Very Reverend Thomas J. Tobin: it analyzes the evil 
effects of monistic philosophies on human life and presents the implications 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body as their principal antidote. The 
Reverend Shawn G. Sheehan’s article, “Restoring Family Life in Christ,” 
applies the theology of marriage as a remedy for present-day naturalized 
concepts. There are other good papers on the sacrament of matrimony; I 
would also call attention to some of the discussions on other aspects of 
family life. For instance, Mary Perkins Ryan is so interestingly practical 
in her paper, “Liturgy and the Family Arts,” that I think some of her ex- 
tensive applications become impracticable. Also very practical and ex- 
ceedingly systematic is the article, ““The Family and Catholic Action,” by 
the Rt. Reverend Reynold Hillenbrand, which brings out very well the ex- 
tensive nature of the liturgical movement. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.]. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE CoMMON LAW. By Richard O'Sullivan, 
K.C. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. 61. 

This monograph is No. 6 of the Aquinas Papers published by The Aquinas 
Society of London. Its author has attained considerable eminence in 
recent years as an authority on English jurisprudence interpreted from the 
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authentic Thomist point of view. Anglo-American law has its roots in the 
medieval philosophy of law but the literature on this relationship is very 
scanty. The present study is therefore doubly welcome. 

Mr. O'Sullivan is able to show from original sources and from the classical 
works of Holdsworth, Pollock, and Maitland that English law was cradled 
in Christian philosophy. Bracton, Fortescue and their fellows transformed 
English law. Canonists oversaw its evolution. Through the chancery and 
the Courts Christian they defined the law of defamation, of usury, and of 
marriage and the family. Although the indebtedness of English law to 
St. Thomas is explicit, Bracton improved on this instruction by his straight- 
forward declaration that slavery was opposed to natural liberty. The 
evidence is clear that under Christian influence the law of England abolished 
the slavery characteristic of the law of all Germanic peoples. 

St. Thomas More is properly cited as “the incarnation of English law 
and equity.” He willingly died 1. defense of what has become the tradi- 
tional jurisprudence of England: that the prerogatives of the Catholic 
Church stood beyond the reach of civil authority, that an unjust law had no 
binding force, and that Christian marriage was indissoluble by human 
authority. 

The Law of Supremacy in 1535 really sounded the death-knell of the 
supremacy of law in Eng'and, understood in a Thomistic sense. It was 
replaced by the Roman law concept of the supremacy of the will of the ruler. 
At first the King assumed the prerogative of omnipotence. But after the 
Revolution of 1688 Parliament wrested this power from the Crown. 

England is today witnessing the perils to which her rulers exposed their 
nation by their apostasy from medieval tradition. Not only has the citizen 
been made completely dependent upon the state, not only have children 
been made wards of civil authority, not only has Christian marriage been 
degraded into a terminable human contract, but Parliament is toying with 
its unlimited power to adopt totalitarian methods of governing the life 
of the nation. 

The principal check upon unlimited government in England rests with the 
legal profession, which is not wholly bereft of natural-law concepts of justice, 
and with the body of the people. What this means, obviously, is that the 
issue depends upon the revival of the only system of philosophy which safe- 
guards human dignity. England’s lost heritage must be restored to her 
political institutions from the bosom of her society by the revival of Christian 


politic al philosophy. 


The University of Detroit RoBeErT C. HARTNETT, S.J 
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CHRISTIANITY AND Proprrty. Edited by Joseph F. Fletcher. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1947. Pp. 221. $2.50. 

Eight papers read at a Conference on Christian Social Teachings spon- 
sored by the Church League for Industrial Democracy have been edited in 
this small volume. Dr. Fletcher, Professor of Pastoral Theology and Social 
Studies at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has written the preface, provided transitions and documentation, and con- 


, 


tributed the eighth chapter, ‘A Theological Perspective.” He notes that 
the book falls far short of being an exhaustive treatment of the subject, but 
he hopes that it will be useful to many as a successor to their only previous 
systematic study, Property: Its Rights and Duties, edited by Bishop Gore in 
1913 and now out of print. The chapters, arranged as a “developmental” 
account of Christian thought about property, are of somewhat uneven 
quality, but interest is sustained as the general theme is advanced that there 
should be a subordination of individual possession and use to social purpose 
and responsibility. The forceful presentation of the social obligations of 
ownership would be more gratifying were it not linked in several instances 
with a too facile criticism of the “‘Roman” position on property rights. 
The editor concludes in one place that all the moral conditions of Christian 
ethics could be realized by the complete socialization of ownership in pro- 
ductive property (p. 202). Little or no reference is made to the likely 
eflects of thoroughgoing socialization on freedom or the family, though the 
status of both must here be a matter of grave concern. Unfortunately, too, 
neither the papal vocational-group alternative to nationalization nor the 
basic principle of subsidiarity seem to have received any consideration. 
Readers of this review will be interested in the chapter contributed by Paul 
Louis Lehmann, lecturer in social science at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
“The Standpoint of the Reformation.” Here a striking collection of texts 
from Luther and Calvin, together with the distinction between the corpus 
Christi and the corpus Christianum, is presented in an effort both to disprove 
the well-known Weber thesis that Protestantism fostered the spirit of capi- 
talism and to answer the charge that the Reformation set the individual 
too completely over against the church. Professor George O’Brien’s re- 
cently reprinted “Essay on the Economic Effects of the Reformation” 
might well be reread in conjunction with this series of papers. 


Holy Cross College GABRIEL G. RyAv, S.J. 


St. JoHN oF THE Cross. Doctor oF Divine LOVE AND CONTEMPLATION. 
By P. Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen. Translated by a Benedictine of 
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Stanbrook Abbey. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Book Shop. 
1946. Pp. xvi+ 202. $3.25. 

This volume comprises two distinct but related works, of about equal 
length. The first, “St. John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love,”’ gives a 
synthesis of the saint’s writings, with emphasis on their unity. To it is 
attached an appendix on St. John and the modern mystical problem. The 
second work is on “Acquired Contemplation.” Both are lectures which 
were delivered in Rome in the 1930’s. The former has appeared in English 
before, this being the second edition; the latter has not. P. Gabriel is one 
of the leaders, if not the leader (now that P. Criségono del Jestis Sacra- 
mentado has died), of the Carmelite school of spirituality, of ‘“Teresian 
spirituality,” as he likes to call it. Students of ascetical and mystical 
theology will be very glad to have this exposition of his doctrine. 

In the first set of conferences he gives both a general introduction to the 
works of St. John and an ordered summary of teaching. All is made to 
center around the idea of love, and a special effort is put forth to offset 
the possible prejudice in the mind of readers that St. John was excessively 
gloomy, exacting, or even nihilistic (Doctor Nada). The way to union with 
God that he proposes is indeed dark and difficult, but everything about it is 
really a matter of love, and finally at least, of joy also. 

Theologians will no doubt be more interested in the second work, dis- 
cussing acquired contemplation. The author concludes that the differences 
between the Thomist school, denying such a thing, and the Carmelites, 
defending it, are not nearly so great as they may seem at first. It is partly a 
question of terminology and partly a matter of theory versus practice. The 
contemplation described by St. John in the Vight, Book I, is really made up 
of two elements, one passive and the other active. The Thomists call it 
infused, and in part it is; the Carmelites, on the contrary, name it active 
or acquired, because of the human co-operation that is necessary. This 
effort is in the first place negative, refraining from trying to meditate, and 
then positive, striving to maintain the simple loving attention of the mind 
to God. 

Again, the Thomists are more theoretical, engaged in constructing a 
doctrinal system, whereas the Carmelites are rather concerned with direc- 
tion. They are thinking primarily of what a director ought to say to one 
who finds oneself in St. John’s dark night of the senses with all the perplexity 
and bewilderment that an uninstructed person may feel therein. It is 
contended that there is a form of contemplation which does indeed contain 
an element of infusion but calls for special active reaction on the part of the 
recipient and special direction from his spiritual guide. Two kinds of 
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infused contemplation may be distinguished. One is evidently and ex- 
perimentaliy passive; such, for instance, are the prayers described by St. 
Teresa in the latter mansions of the Jnterior Castle. But in the contempla- 
tion granted to beginners, as explained by St. John, the action of God is 
hidden and not noticeable; nevertheless it is very real and important, and 
hence one may rightly speak of the prayer as infused. 

P. Gabriel concludes that there should be no controversy among theolo- 
gians about the existence of an active contemplation. All schools could and 
should admit it. The teaching is practically most helpful both for directors 
and their charges at a most trying time in spiritual development. More- 
over, it has in its favor the authority of a Doctor of the Church and “‘the 
Teresian school.” ‘The central thesis of the Thomist spiritual synthesis 
lie., the normality of infused contemplation] is supported by the doctrine 
of active contemplation” (p. 199). 


St. Mary’s College G. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


L’INTUITION MYSTIQUE DE SAINTE THERESE. By Louis Oechslin, D. 
ésL. Paris: Les Presses Universitares de France, 1946. Pp. 382. 300 fr. 

Using as his guide the quite voluminous writings of St. Teresa describing 
her experiences in prayer, the author endeavors to trace the process and to 
analyze the act by which she attained to mystical union with God. He 
divides his work into two parts. Part I, “St. Teresa’s Spiritual Formation,” 
is an historical and philosophical study of the sources of the saint’s knowl- 
edge and practice of mystical prayer. Part II, “St. Teresa’s Mystical 
Experiences,” is a psychological analysis of the intuitive act by which she 
came to perceive God, or rather His action within her soul. In an appendix 
the author adds a rather extensive “Study of St. Teresa’s Affective 
Vocabulary.” 

St. Teresa’s orientation toward mystical prayer came about by her read- 
ing the Tercer Abecedario of the Franciscan, Francis of Osuna. From it 
she learned the prayer of quiet, how to go beyond sensible representations 
and fix her mind peacefully on the object of her prayer. Whether she ever 
read the Audi, Filia of Blessed John of Avila is not certain, but she had made 
his acquaintance, and, the author says, could hardly fail to have imbibed 
the spirit of his spirituality, so influential in her day. From him, then, she 
may have acquired a more personal attachment to Christ, and a greater 
emphasis on the affective aspect of prayer. Finally, her training for mysti- 
cal prayer was completed by the Subida de Monte Sion of the Franciscan, 
Bernardine of Laredo, which she certainly read. From it she learned how to 
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silence the activity not only of the imagination and intellect but of the 
affective faculty as well, and, by an act of intense love, to leap, as it were, 
beyond the sensible representations of things, to that simple, intuitive 
knowledge of God, which constitutes mystical contemplation. 

What role did her spiritual directors play in the formation of the mystic 
of Avila? According to M. Oechslin, they simply confirmed her in the 
progress she was deriving from her spiritual reading, and kept her from going 
astray, into the blind alley of quietism Her Jesuit confessors, notably 
Balthasar Alvarez, assisted her in her first, groping steps along the mystical 
way. They were able to second the advice of Osuna to simplify the acts 
of the understanding, in order to arrive at the prayer of quiet. Peter of 
Alcantara, though not one of her regular confessors, was a personal ac- 
quaintance of Teresa and had an important influence on her spiritual life. 
He hastened her progress on the mystical road by helping her attain a more 
concrete and personal attachment to the object of her prayer, the Person 
of Christ, and to imitate His poverty more perfectly. It belonged to her 
Dominican confessors to complete her formation and to guide her on the 
highway of the mystical life. And this they did without prejudice to her 
previous Franciscan training. In fact, the author avers, ‘‘we must note 
above all the preponderant influence of the Franciscans. Their teaching 
reached her directly through various writings: the Abecedario of Francis of 
Osuna, the Subida del Monte Sion of Bernardine of Laredo. It was this 
same influence which nourished the spiritual life of Balthasar Alvarez and 
her other Jesuit confessors. Finally, the Dominicans, who knew our saint, 


were carried along by this same current” (p. 122 


If this simplification 
seems somewhat artificial, the author himself is not unaware of it. 

In the second part of his work the author studies progressively the vari- 
eties of mystical experience enjoyed by St. Teresa, her initiation into the 
mystical life, her visions, the role of the intellectual faculties in mystical 
cognition, mystical intuition itself, and, finally, its limitations and trans- 
cendence. All these questions are treated from the point of view of psy- 
chology. The author manifests an expert knowledge of the various theories 
proposed by modern psychologists to explain mystical intuition, and con- 
vincingly proves that St. Teresa’s experiences cannot be explained on the 
basis of mere intellectual synthesis or invention, of pure speculation or a 
sort of aesthetic contemplation of her own interior activities. 

This is a brilliant thesis, one that will bring joy, no doubt, to the heart of 
the pure philosopher, who prefers to prescind from the data of revelation in 
his search for the causes of things. The theologian, however, will wish that 
M. Oechslin had not set himself the almost impossible task of trying to ex- 
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plain Christian mysticism without mentioning supernatural grace, though 
he will agree with most of his conclusions. ‘The last section of this work, on 
the meaning St. Teresa gives to such terms as joy, consolation, delight, 
glory, taste, etc., in her mystical writings, will be of special value to the 
student of mystical theology. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Leo A. Hocus, S.J. 


Tur SprriruAL Doctrine OF SISTER ELIZABETH. By M. M. Philipon, 
O.P. Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. Westm nster, 
Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. xxiii + 255. $3.75. 

Ir. Philipon’s first words in this book give a good indication of its genera! 
character: “A theologiczn views a soul and a doctrine” (p. xvii). After 
making a careful effort to ascertain all the facts concerning Sister Elizabeth 
(1880-1906) and her writings, he undertook what he conceived to be his 
primary and fundamental task: “‘to bring out in the light of the facts and 
confidences obtained, the doctrinal sense’? that they contain (p. xxi). Ac- 
cordingly he devotes the first chapter to an account of her spiritual de- 
velopment and portrait and then seeks “to analyze and accurately and 
ly to indicate the principles of mystical theology to which the movements of 

s privileged soul were linked and the dogmatic truths which nourished most 
her inner life” (p. xxii). This work therefore is a sort of study of theology 
as made concrete in a person holy enough and sufficiently instructed to 
exe mplify it. 

In keeping with her name, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity had an ex- 
tremely ardent love for the indwelling Blessed Trinity: “My only devotional 
practice is to enter ‘within’ and lose myself in Those Who are there. I feel 
God so alive in my soul that I have only to recollect myself in order to find 
Him within me” (p. 49). The God-Man comes next in this French 
Carmelite’s attention and affection; she endeavored “‘to be identified with 
every movement of the soul of Christ” (p. 111). All her devotion to Christ 
was permeated with thoughts from St. Paul. 

The preface to this book is from the hand of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, and 
the ideas of mystical theology that run throughout the whole work are those 
which he expounds. The theory of the gifts of the Holy Spirit is explained 
with special detail; their “proper effect” is to “lead souls to transforming 
union, or to keep them there continuously living in the manner of the 
Trinity” (p. 156). An interesting proposal: “St. Thomas Aquinas, in ac- 
cordance with the essentially didactic form of his genius, and making use of 
the thought of Plotinus, who has the greatest mystical genius of antiquity, 
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managed to include in a curious article a brief, but both complete and pro- 
found study of the likeness of the divine manner of life with that attainable 
by ‘a few of the earth’s rare perfect souls.’ In it we find condensed, as in 
a little mystical summa, the supreme point of his moral teaching and his 
personal doctrine on transforming union’ (p. 159). The article is I-II, 
q. 61,a.5. Finally, Fr. Philipon finds that * ‘absolute conformity of views 
with the surest principles of mystical theology’ is, indeed, the most char- 
acteristic feature of the essentially doctrinal spirituality” of Sr. Elizabeth 
of the Trinity. 


St. Mary’s College G. AuGustIN& ELLArD, S.J. 


LEXICAL AIDS FOR STUDENTS OF NeW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Bruce 
M. Metzger. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii 
110. $1.50. 

This book will be valuable for all beginners in New Testament Greek; it 
will be particularly useful in helping them to acquire a working vocabulary 
in speedy and natural fashion. In Part I the words are grouped on the 
basis of frequency of occurrence; Prof. Metzger lists over a thousand words 
which are used ten times or more in the New Testament. Part II gives a 
classification of words based on roots; in this section the vocabulary is 
further expanded. The work is the product of thorough scholarship. It 
is highly recommended to seminarians. 


Biblical Institute, Rome FREDERICK L. Mortarry, S.J. 
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